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DISTRICT  OF 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  Twentieth  daj* 
of  February,  in  the  Thirty  Third  year  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  A.  D.  1809,  WILLIAM 
DUANE  of  the  said  district,  hath  deposited  in  this  office,  the  title  of  a 
book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  follow 
ing-,  to  wit:  (f  The  Works  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  Philosophy, 
•'Politics,  and  Morals :  containing,  beside  all  the  Writings  published 
/f  in  former  collections,  his  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  as  minister  of 
"  the  United  States,  at  the  Court  of  Versailles  ;  a  variety  of  Literary 
"  Articles,  and  Epistolary  Correspondence  never  before  published  .- 
"  with  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  his  Life." 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  inti 
tuled  "  an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the 
copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such 
copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned."  And  also  to  the  Act,  en 
titled  "  an  Act  supplementary  to  an  Act,  entitled,  '  an  Act  for  the  en 
couragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and 
books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned,'  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  de 
vigning,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

D.  CALDWELL, 
Clerk  of  the  District  of  Pennsylvania 


NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


MANY  of  the  papers  which  compose  this  volume,  have  been  long 
known  to  the  public  ;  but  several,  particularly  of  the  concluding-  papers, 
now  first  appear  in  the  name  of  their  author.  To  this  latter  class  of  the 
papers,  notes  are  prefixed  shewing-  the  means  by  which  they  were  ob 
tained,  and  ascertained  to  have  been  the  writing's  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

It  may  require  explanation  why  some  of  the  papers  of  a  literary  and 
moral  cast,  and  some  two  or  three  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  revolution, 
should  be  comprehended  in  a  volume  which  professes  to  give  political  pa 
pers  before  the  revolution. 

Perhaps  it  arose  from  the  Editor's  own  idea  of  politics,  which  he  deems 
inseparable  from  morals ;  that  the  papers  of  this  description  are  placed 
here.  The  Editor  has  always  from  his  youth  been  accustomed  to  consi 
der  Dr.  Franklin,  as  having  by  his  writings  and  his  influence  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  shaped  and  formed  the  American  character,  to  that  firm  calmness, 
that  deliberative  activity,  that  patient  frugality,  that  constancy  of  temper 
which  were  so  necessary  and  appeared  so  conspicuous  at  the  critical  and 
trying  period  of  the  revolution.  His  ethical  as  well  as  his  economical 
writings  .had  all  these  moral  tendencies;  and  this  volume  exhibits 
memorials  of  the  vastness  of  his  conceptions,  and  his  intuitive  sagacity. 
The  Albany  union  papers  of  1754,  exhibit  a  striking  anticipation  of  those 
proud  events  which  were  realised  thirty  years  afterwards;  while  the  Alma 
nac  of  Poor  Richard,  which  carried  its  amusement  and  its  morals  to  the  fire 
side  of  the  American  farmer,  laid  the  foundation  of  correct  thinking  and 
economy,  so  congenial  with  the  comparatively  infant  and  rude  state  of  so 
ciety  at  the  period  in  which  they  appeared ;  that  happy  method  of  reason 
ing  which  took  up  society  in  its  first  elements,  and  taught  the  exact  use  and 
value  of  every  thing  it  handled ;  which  subdued  the  vanities,  and  recon 
ciled  men  to  privations  ;  which  excited  industry,  and  established  habits  of 
contentment,  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  which  through  this  culture 
was  one  day  destined  to  bloom  with  the  fruits  of  liberty  and  civilization. 

His  examinations  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  Privy  Council,  af 
ford  astonishing  evidences  of  firmness,  sagacity,  intelligence,  and  collection 
of  mind;  while  his  essay  entitled  Plain  Truth,  written  so  early  as  1744, 
Illustrates  the  same  character  of  mental  energy  and  public  spirit,  twenty 
years  preceding.  His  Canada  pamphlet,  and  Causes  of  the  American 
Discontents,  are  conspicuous  for  their  political  matter,  and  their  chaste  sim 
plicity  of  style.  Even  his  essays  on  Discoveries,  and  on  the  Usefulness  of 
the  Mathematics,  have  all  the  same  bearing,  the  promotion  of  knowlege  to 
the  bettering  of  human  society.  His  essay  on  Public  Men,  p.  401,  perhaps 
had  some  personal  allusion ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  happy  strokes  of  genius, 
which  is  calculated  for  all  times,  for  the  age  of  Socrates  and  Athens,  as 
\velfas  for  that  in  which  it  was  written,  arid  for  the  present  day. 
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POLITICAL, 
BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION. 


ALBANY  PAPERS. 

Containing,  I.  Reasons  and  Motives  on  which  the  PLAN  OF  UNION  FO& 
THE  COLONIES  was  formed;  II.  Reasons  against  partial  Unions ; 
III.  And  the  Plan  of  Union  drawn  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  unani 
mously  agreed  to  by  the  Commisaionersfrom  New  Hajnfishirc,  Massa 
chusetts  Bay^  Rhode  Island^  J\Teiv  Jersey^  Maryland,  and  Penn 
sylvania*  met  in  Congress  at  Albany,  in  July  If  54,  to  consider 
tf  the  best  Means  of  defending  the  King's  Dominions  in  America^ 
&c.  a  War  being  then  afi/irehendcd  ;  with  the  Rev  sons  or  Motives 
for  each  Article  of  the  Plan. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  was  one  of  the  four  commissioners 
from  Pennsylvania.1 


1  The  reader  must  be  informed  here,  that  this  plan  was  intended  for  all  the 
colonies;  but,  commissioners  from  some  of  them  not  attending  (from  causes 
\vhicharenot  specified)  theii  consent  to  it  was  not,  in  this  respect,  universally 
expressed.     Governor  Pownall,  however,  says,  "  That  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  with,  and  knowing  the  sentiments  of  the  commissioners  ap 
pointed  by  their  respective  provinces,  to  attend  this  congress,  to  which  they 
were  called  by  the  crown;  of  learning  from  their  experience  and  judgment,  the 
actual  state  of  the  American  business  and  interest ;   and  of  hearing  amongst 
them,  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  that  American  union,  which  they  then  had 
under  deliberation,  and  transmitted  the  plan  of  to  England;"  and  he  adds,  in 
another  place,  **  that  the  sentiments  of  our  colonies  were  collected  in  an  au 
thentic  manner  en  this  subject  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  una 
nimously  agreed  to  in  congress.1'     See  Governor  Pownall's  Administration  of 
the  British  Colonies.     Vol.  I.  p.  13,  Edit.  4,  1774,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  86. 

2  "  Mr.  [since  Governor]  Hutchins'on  was  one  of  the  commissioners   for 
Massachusetts  Bay."  Governor  Pownall  as  above,  Vol.1,  I!,  p.  144.  "  Thomas 
Pownall,  Esq.  brother  to  John  Pownall,  Esq.  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the 
fcoard  of  trade,  and  afterwards  Governor   of  Massachusetts,  was  upon  th# 
c.pot."     History  oT  the  British  Empire  in  North  America,  p.  2$,. 

VOL,  TV.  B 


2  AMERICAN   POLITICS.  1754. 

I.  Reasons  and  Motives  on  which  the  Plan  of  Union  was 
formed. 

THE  commissioners  from  a  number  of  the  northern 
colonies  being  met  at  Albany,  and  considering  the  difficul 
ties  that  have  always  attended  the  most  necessary  general 
measures  for  the  common  defence,  or  for  the  annoyance  of 
the  enemy,  when  they  were  to  be  carried  through  the  seve 
ral  particular  assemblies  of  all  the  colonies  ;  some  assem 
blies  being  before  at  variance  with  their  governors  or  coun 
cils,  and  the  several  branches  of  the  government  not  on 
terms  of  doing  business  with  each  other;  others  taking  the 
opportunity,  when  their  concurrence  is  wanted,  to  push  for 
favorite  laws,  powers,  or  points,  that  they  think  could  not  at 
other  times  be  obtained,  and  so  creating  disputes  and  quar 
rels;  one  assembly  waiting  to  see  what  another  will  do, 
being  afraid  of  doing  more  than  its  share,  or  desirous  of 
doing  less,  or  refusing  to  do  any  thing,  because  its  country 
is  not  at  present  so  much  exposed  as  others,  or  because 
another  will  reap  more  immediate  advantage  ;  from  one  or 
•other  of  which  causes,  the  assemblies  of  six  (out  of  seven) 
colonies  applied  to,  had  granted  no  assistance  to  Virginia, 
when  lately  invaded  by  the  French,  though  purposely  con 
vened,  and  the  importance  of  the  occasion  earnestly  urged 
upon  them ;  considering  moreover,  that  one  principal  en 
couragement  to  the  French,  in  invading  and  insulting  the 
British  American  dominions,  was  their  knowlege  of  our 
disunited  state,  and  of  our  weakness  arising  from  such  want 
of  union ;  and  that  from  hence  different  colonies  were,  at 
different  times,  extremely  harassed,  and  put  to  great  ex- 
pence  both  of  blood  and  treasure,  who  would  have  remained 
in  peace,  if  the  enemy  had  had  cause  to  fear  the  drawing  on 
themselves  the  resentment  and  power  of  the  whole  ;  the  said 
commissioners,  considering  also  the  present  incroachment.1; 
of  the  French,  and  the  mischievous  consequences  that  may 
be  expected  from  them,  if  not  opposed  with  our  force,  came 
to  an  unanimous  resolution, — That  an  union  of  the  colonies- 
is  absolutely  necessary  foi-  their  preservation. 


1754.  ALBANY    PLAN    OF    UNION. 

The  manner  of  forming  and  establishing  this  union  was 
the  next  point.  When  it  was  considered,  that  the  colonies 
were  seldom  all  in  equal  danger  at  the  same  time,  or  equally 
near  the  danger,  or  equally  sensible  of  it ;  that  some  of 
them  had  particular  interests  to  manage,  with  which  an 
union  might  interfere;  and  that  they  were  extremely  jealous 
of  each  other ;  it  was  thought  impracticable  to  obtain  a  joint 
agreement  of  all  the  colonies  to  an  union,  in  which  the  ex- 
pence  and  burthen  of  defending  any  of  them  should  be  di 
vided  among  them  all ;  and  if  ever  acts  of  assembly  in  all 
the  colonies  could  be  obtained  for  that  purpose,  yet  as  any 
colony,  on  the  least  dissatisfaction,  might  repeal  its  own  act 
and  thereby  withdraw  itself  from  the  union,  it  would  not 
be  a  stable  one,  or  such  as  could  be  depended  on :  for  if 
only  one  colony  should,  on  any  disgust  withdraw  itself, 
others  might  think  it  unjust  and  unequal  that  they,  by  con 
tinuing  in  the  union,  should  be  at  the  expence  of  defending 
a  colony,  which  refused  to  bear  its  proportionable  part,  and 
would  therefore  one  after  another,  withdraw,  till  the  whole 
crumbled  into  its  original  parts.  Therefore  the  commis 
sioners  came  to  another  previous  resolution,  viz.  That  it 
was  necessary  the  union  should  be  established  by  act  of  par 
liament. 

They  then  proceeded  to  sketch  outa/?/#tt  a/union,  which 
they  did  in  a  plain  and  concise  manner,  just  sufficient  to  show 
their  sentiments  of  the  kind  of  union  that  would  best  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
people,  and  most  effectually  promote  his  majesty's  service, 
and  the  general  interest  of  the  British  empire.  This  was 
respectfully  sent  to  the  assemblies  of  the  several  colonies  foil 
their  consideration,  and  to  receive  such  alterations  and  im-j 
provements  as  they  should  think  fit  and  necessary ;  after) 
which  it  was  proposed  to  be  transmitted  to  England  to  be 
perfected,  and  the  establishment  of  it  there  humbly  soli 
cited. 

This  was  as  much  as  the  commissioners  could  do.3 


3.  Dr.  Davenant  r;as  so  ^Q\\  convinced  of  Inexpediency  of  an  union  of  the 
colonies,  that  he  recites,  at  full  length,  a  plan  contrive ,,  as  he  says,  with  good 
judgment  for  the  purpose.  Davenant,  Vol.  I.  p.  40,41,  of  Sir  C.  \Vhitvvorth's 
Edition. 


£  AMERICAN    POLITICS.  1754- 

II.  Reasons  against  partial  Unions. 

It  was  prop  sxl  by  some  of  the  commissioners,  to  form 
the  colonies  into  two  or  three  distinct  unions  ;  but  for  these 
reasons  that  proposal  was  dropped  even  by  those  that  made 
it:  viz. 

1.  In  all  cases  where  the  strength  of  the  whole  was  ne 
cessary  to  be  used  against  the  enemy,  there  would  be  the 
same  difficulty  in  degree,  to  bring  the  several  unions  to  unite 
together,  as  now  the  several  colonies ;  and  consequently  the 
same  delays  on  our  part  and  advantage  to  the  enemy. 

2.  Each  union  would  separately  be  weaker  than  when 
joined  by  the  whole,  obliged  to  exert  more  force,  be  op 
pressed  by  the  expence,  and  the  enemy  less  deterred  from 
attacking  it. 

3.  Where  particular  colonies  have  selfish  views,  as  New 
York  with  regard  to  Indian  trade  and  lands ;  or  are  less  ex 
posed,  being  covered  by  others,    as   New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Islanxl,  Connecticut,  Maryland ;  or  have  particular  whims 
and  prejudices   against   warlike   measures    in   general,    as 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  Quakers  predominate  j  such  colo 
nies  would  have  more  weight  in  a  partial  union,  and  be  bet 
ter  able  to  oppose  and  obstruct  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  general  good,  than  where  they  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
general  union. 

4.  The   Indian  trade  would  be  better  regulated  by  the 
union  of  the  whole  than  by  the  partial  unions.     And  as  Ca 
nada  is  chiefly  supported  by  that  trade,  if  it  could  be  drawn 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  (as  it  might  be  if  the  Indians 
were  supplied  on  moderate  terms,  and  by  honest  traders 
appointed  by  and  acting  for  the  public)  that  alone  would 
contribute  greatly  to  the  weakening  of  our  enemies. 

5.  The  establishing  of  new  colonies  westward  on  the 
Ohio  and  the  lakes  (a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
the   increase  of  British  trade  and  power,  to  the  breaking 
that  of  the  French,  and  to  the  protection  and  security  oi 
our  present  colonies,)  would  best  be  carried  on  by  a  joint 
union, 


ALBANY    PLAN    OP 

6.  It  was  also  thought,  that  by  the  frequent  meetings-to 
gether  of  commissioners  or  representatives  from  all  the  colo 
nies,  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  would  be  better  known, 
and  the  good  of  the  whole  better  provided  for  ;  and  that  the 
colonies  would  by  this  connection  learn  to  consider  them 
selves,  not  as  so  many  independent  states,  but  as  members 
of  the  same  body  ;  and  thence  be  more  ready  to  afford  as 
sistance  and  support  to  each  other,  and  to  make  diversions 
in  favor  even  of  the  most  distant,  and  to  join  cordially  in 
any  expedition  for  the  benefit  of  all  against  the  common 
enemy. 

These  were  the  principal  reasons  and  motives  for  forming 
the  plan  of  union  as  it  stands.  To  which  may  be  added 
this,  that  as  the  union  of  the 

The  remainder  of  this  article  was  lost. 

III.  Plan  of  a  proposed  Union  of  the  several  Colonies  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Nerv  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland^ 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  for  their 
mutual  Defence  and  Security,  and  for  extending  the  Bri 
tish  Settlements  in  North  America,  with  the  Reasons  and 

Motives  for  each  Article  of  the  Plan* \as  far  as  could 

be  remembered^ 

It  is  proposed— That  humble  application  be  made  for  an 
act  of  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  which  one 
general  government  may  be  formed  in  America,  including 
all  the  said  colonies,  within  and  under  which  government 
f  ach  colony  may  retain  its  present  constitution,  except  in 
the  particulars  wherein  a  change  may  be  directed  by  the 
said  act,  as  hereafter  follows.4 


4  The  reader  may  perceive,  by  the  difference  of  the  Italic  and  Roman  type, 
•which  is  the  text  of  the  plan,  and  which  the  reasons  and  motives  mentioned  is 
Ihe  title.  They  are.  thus  printed  for  perspicuity  and  for  convenience. 
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That  the  said  general  government  be  administered  by  a 
president  general,  to  be  appointed  and  supported  by  the  crown  ; 
end  a  grand  council^  to  be  chosen  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  several  colonies  met  in  their  respective  as 
semblies. 

It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  best  the  president  gene 
ral  should  be  supported  as  well  as  appointed  by  the  crown  j 
that  so  all  disputes  between  him  and  the  grand  council  con 
cerning  his  salary  might  be  prevented  ;  as  such  disputes 
have  been  frequently  of  mischievous  consequence  in  parti 
cular  colonies,  especially  in  time  of  public  danger.  The 
quit-rents  of  crown-lands  in  America  might  in  a  short  time 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. — The  choice  of  members  for 
the  grand  council  is  placed  in  the  house  of  representatives 
of  each  government,  in  order  to  give  the  people  a  share  in 
this  new  general  government,  as  the  crown  has  its  share- by 
the  appointment  of  the  president-general. 

But  it  being  proposed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  council  of 
New  York,  and  some  other  counsellors  among  the  commis 
sioners,  to  alter  the  plan  in  this  particular,  and  to  give  the 
governors  and  council  of  the  several  provinces  a  share  in  the 
choice  of  the  grand  council,  or  at  least  a  power  of  approv 
ing  and  confirming,  or  of  disallowing  the  choice  made  by 
the  house  of  representatives,  it  was  said  : 

"  That  the  government  or  constitution  proposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  plan,  consists  of  two  branches ;  a  president 
general  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  council  chosen  by  the 
people,  or  by  the  people's  representatives,  which  is  the 
same  thing. 

"  That  by  a  subsequent  article,  the  council  chosen  by  the 
people  can  effect  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  presi 
dent  general  appointed  by  the  crown;  the  crown  possesses 
therefore  full  one  half  of  the  power  of  this  constitution. 

"  That  in  the  British  constitution,  the  crown  is  supposed 
to  possess  but  one-third,  the  lords  having  their  share. 

"  That  this  constitution  seemed  rather  more  favorable 
for  the  crown.- 
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*        •  I  s  •• 

"  That  it  is  essential  to  English  liberty,  that  the  sub* 
ject  should  not  be  taxed  but  by  his  own  consent,  or  the  con 
sent  of  his  elected  representatives. 

"  That  taxes  to  be  laid  and  levied  by  this  proposed  consti 
tution  will  be  proposed  and  agreed  to  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  if  the  plan  in  this  particular  be  preserved  : 

u  But  if  the  proposed  alteration  should  take  place,  it 
seemed  as  if  matters  may  be  so  managed,  as  that  the  crown 
shall  finally  have  the  appointment  not  only  of  the  president 
general,  but  of  a  majority  of  the  grand  council ;  for  seven 
out  of  eleven  governors  and  councils  are  appointed  by  the 
crown  : 

u  And  so  the  people  in  all  the  colonies  would  in  effect  be 
taxed  by  their  governors. 

"  It  was  therefore  apprehended,  that  such  alterations  of 
the  plan  would  give  great  dissatisfaction,  and  that  the  colo 
nies  could  not  be  easy  under  such  a  power  in  governors,  and 
such  an  infringement  of  what  they  take  to  be  English  liberty. 

"  Besides,  the  giving  a  share  in  the  choice  of  the  grand 
council  would  not  be  equal  with  respect  to  all  the  colonies 
as  their  constitutions  differ.  In  some,  both  governor  and 
council  are  appointed  by  the  crown.  In  others,  they  are 
both  appointed  by  the  proprietors.  In  some,  the  people 
have  a  share  in  the  choice  of  the  council;  in  others,  both 
government  and  council  are  wholly  chosen  by  the  people. 
But  the  house  of  representatives  is  every  where  chosen  by 
the  people  ;  and  therefore,  placing  the  right  of  choosing 
the  grand  council  in  the  representatives  is  equal  with  re 
spect  to  all. 

"  That  the  grand  council  is  intended,  to  represent  all  the 
several  houses  of  representatives  of  the  colonies,  as  a  house 
of  representatives  doth  the  several  towns  or  counties  of  a 
colony.  Could  all  the  people  of  a  colony  be  consulted  and 
unite  in  public  measures,  a  house  of  representatives  would 
be  needless,  and  could  all  the  assemblies  conveniently  con 
sult  and  unite  in  general  measures,  the  grand  council  would 
he  unnecessarv. 
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u  That  a  house  of  commons  or  the  house  of  representa 
tives,  and  the  grand  council,  are  thus  alike  in  their  nature 
and  intention.  And  as  it  would  seem  improper  that  the 
king  or  house  of  lords  should  have  a  power  of  disallowing 
or  appointing  members  of  the  house  of  commons ; — so 
likewise,  that  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
crown  should  have  a  power  of  disallowing  or  appointing 
members  of  the  grand  council  (who,  in  this  constitution, 
are  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  people.) 

"  If  the  governors  and  councils  therefore  were  to  have  a 
share  in  the  choice  of  any  that  are  to  conduct  this  general 
government,  it  should  seem  more  proper  that  they  choose 
the  president-general.  But  this  being  an  office  of  great 
trust  and  importance  to  the  nation,  it  was  thought  better  to 
be  filled  by  the  immediate  appointment  of  the  crown. 

u  The  power  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  plan  to  the 
grand  council  is  only  a  concentration  of  the  powers  of  the 
several  assemblies  in  certain  points  for  the  general  welfare  ; 
as  the  power  of  the  president  general,  is  of  the  powers  of 
the  several  governors  in  the  same  points. 

"  And  as  the  choice  therefore  of  the  grand  council,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  neither  gives  the  people  any 
new  powers,  nor  diminishes  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  was 
thought  and  hoped  the  crown  would  not  disapprove  of  it." 
*Upon  the  whole,  the  commissioners  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  choice  was  most  properly  placed  in  the  representa 
tives  of  the  people. 

ELECTION   OF   MEMBERS. 

Thai  within  months  after  the  passing1  such  act,  the 
house  of  representatives,  that  happen  to  be  sitting  within 
that  time,  or  that  shall  be  especially  for  that  purpose  con 
vened,  may  and  shall  choose  members  for  the  grand  council, 
in  the  following  proportion,  that  is  to  say, 

Massachusetts  Bay,  -         -7 

New  Hampshire, 

Connecticut,  *  *     5 

Rhode  Island,  -     2 

New  Tork,  -     A 
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Neiv  Jersey,  -                   -                         3 

Pennsylvania,  '..  *  >'                         -     6 

Maryland,  ••-•£-  «                         -4 

Virginia,        -  :*                             -     7 

North  Carolina,  -?.,                                   -     4 

South  Carolina,  -                                      -     4 

48 

It  was  thought,  that  if  the  least  colony  was  allowed  two, 
and  the  others  in  proportion,  the  number  would  be  very- 
great,  and  the  expence  heavy ;  and  that  less  than  two  would 
not  be  convenient,  as  a  single  person,  being  by  any  accident 
prevented  appearing  at  the  meeting,  the  colony  he  ought  to 
appear  for  would  not  be  represented.  That  as  the  choice 
was  not  immediately  popular,  they  would  be  generally  men 
of  good  abilities  for  business,  and  men  of  reputation  for 
integrity;  and  that  forty-eight  such  men  might  be  a  number 
sufficient.  But,  though  it  was  thought  reasonable,  that 
each  colony  should  have  a  share  in  the  representative  body 
in  some  degree,  according  to  the  proportion  it  contributed 
to  the  general  treasury :  yet  the  proportion  of  wealth  or 
power  of  the  colonies  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  proportion 
here  fixed ;  because  it  was  at  first  agreed,  that  the  greatest 
colony  should  not  have  more  than  seven  members,  nor  the 
least  less  than  two :  and  the  setting  these  proportions  between 
these  two  extremes  was  not  nicely  attended  to,  as  it  would 
find  itself,  after  the  first  election  from  the  sums  brought  into 
the  treasury,  as  by  a  subsequent  article* 

PLACE    OF   FIRS?  MEETING. 

— "who  shall  meet  for  the  first  time  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  Pennsylvania,  being1  called  by  the  president  general  as  soon 
as  conveniently  may  be  after  his  appointment. 

Philadelphia  was  named  as  being  the  nearer  the  centre  of 
the  colonies,  where  the  commissioners  would  be  well  and 
theaply  accommodated.  The  high-roads,  through  the  whole 
extent,  are  for  the  most  part  very  good,  in  which  forty  or 
fifty  miles  a  day  may  very  well  be  and  frequently  are  travel 
led.  Great  part  of  the  way  may  likewise  be  gone  by  v/ 

C 
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In  summer  time,  the  passages  are  frequently  performed  in 
a  week  from  Charleston  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  ; 
and  from  Rhode  Island  to  New  York  through  the  sound,  in 
two  or  three  days  ;  and  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
by  water  and  land,  in  two  days,  by  stage  boats  and  wheel 
carriages  that  set  out  every  other  day.  The  journey  from 
Charleston  to  Philadelphia  may  likewise  be  facilitated  by 
boats  running  up  Chesapeake  bay  three  hundred  miles.  But 
if  the  whole  journey  be  performed  on  horseback,  the  most 
distant  members  (viz.  the  two  from  New  Hampshire  and 
from  South  Carolina)  may  probably  render  themselves  at 
Philadelphia  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days  ;  the  majority  may  be 
there  in  much  less  time. 

NEW  ELECTION. 

That  there  shall  be  a  neru  election  of  the  members  of  the 
grand  council  every  three  years  ;  and  on  the  death  or  resig 
nation  of  any  member,  his  place  should  be  supplied  by  a  new 
choice  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  assembly  of  the  colony  he 
represented. 

Some  colonies  have  annual  assemblies,  some  continue 
during  a  governor's  pleasure ;  three  years  was  thought  a 
reasonable  medium,  as  affording  a  new  member  time  to  im 
prove  himself  in  the  business,  and  to  act  after  such  improve 
ment  ;  and  yet  giving  opportunities,  frequently  enough,  to 
change  him,  if  he  has  misbehaved. 

PROPORTION  OF   MEMBERS   AFTER    THE    FIRST  THREE    TEARS. 

That  after  the  jirst  three  years,  when  the  proportion  of 
money  arising  out  of  each  colony  to  the  general  treasury  can 
be  knorvn,  the  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  for  each 
colony  shall  from  time  to  time,  in  all  ensuing  elections,  be 
regulated  by  that  proportion  (yet  so  as  that  the  number  to  be 
chosen  by  any  one  province  be  not  more  than  seven,  nor  less 
than  too.} 

By  a  subsequent  article  it  is  proposed,  that  the  general 
council  shall  lay  and  levy  such  general  duties,  as  to  them 
may  appear  most  equal  and  least  burthensome,  Sec.  Sup 
pose,  for  instance,  they  lay  a  small  duty  or  excise  on  some 
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commodity  imported  into  or  made  in  the  colonies,  and  pretty 
generally  and  equally  used  in  all  of  them  ;  as  rum  perhaps,  or 
wine :  the  yearly  produce  of  this  duty  or  excise,  if  fairly 
collected,  would  be  in  some  colonies  greater,  in  others  less, 
as  the  colonies  are  greater  or  smaller.  When  the  collector's 
accounts  are  brought  in,  the  proportions  will  appear ;  and 
from  them  it  is  proposed  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  re 
presentatives  to  be  chosen  at  the  next  general  election, 
within  the  limits  however  of  seven  and  two.  These  num 
bers  may  therefore  vary  in  course  of  years,  as  the  colonies 
may  in  the  growth  and  increase  of  people.  And  thus  the 
quota  of  tax  from  each  colony  would  naturally  vary  with 
its  circumstances  ;  thereby  preventing  all  disputes  and  dis 
satisfaction  about  the  just  proportions  due  from  each  j  which 
might  otherwise  produce  pernicious  consequences,  and  de 
stroy  the  harmony  and  good  agreement  that  ought  to  subsist 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  union. 

MEETINGS   OF   ?HE    GRAND   COUNCIL,    AND   CALL. 

That  the  grand  council  shall  meet  once  in  every  year,  and 
oftener  if  occasion  require,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they 
shall  adjourn  to  at  the  last  preceding  meeting,  or  as  they  shall 
be  called  to  meet  at  by  the  president  general  on  any  emer' 
gency;  he  having  first  obtained  in  -writing  the  consent  of 
seven  of  the  members  to  such  call,  and  sent  due  and  timely 
notice  to  the  zvhole. 

It  was  thought,  in  establishing  and  governing  new  colo 
nies  or  settlements,  regulating  Indian  trade,  Indian  treaties, 
&c.  there  would  be  every  year  sufficient  business  arise  to  re 
quire  at  least  one  meeting,  and  at  such  meeting  many  things 
might  be  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  colonies.  This 
annual  meeting  may  either  be  at  a  time  or  place  certain,  to 
be  fixed  by  the  president  general  and  grand  council  at  their 
first  meeting ;  or  left  at  liberty,  to  be  at  such  time  and  place 
as  they  shall  adjourn  to,  or  be  called  to  meet  at  by  the  pre 
sident  general. 

In  time  of  war  it  seems  convenient,  that  the  meeting 
should  be  in  that  colony,  which  is  nearest  the  seat  of  action. 
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The  power  of  calling  them  on  any  emergency  seemed 
necessary  to  be  vested  in  the  president  general ;  but  that 
such  power  might  not  be  wantonly  used  to  harass  the  mem 
bers,  and  oblige  them  to  make  frequent  long  journies  to 
little  purpose,  the  consent  of  seven  at  least  to  such  call  was 
supposed  a  convenient  guard. 

CONTINUANCE. 

That  the  grand  council  have  power  to  choose  their  speak 
er  ;  and  shall  neither  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  nor  continued 
sitting  longer  than  six  weeks  at  one  time,  without  their  own 
consent  or  the  special  command  of  the  crown. 

The  speaker  should  be  presented  for  approbation ;  it  be 
ing  convenient,  to  prevent  misunderstandings  and  disgusts, 
that  the  mouth  of  the  council  should  be  a  person  agreeable, 
if  possible,  both  to  the  council  and  president  general. 

Governors  have  sometimes  wantonly  exercised  the  power 
of  proroguing  or  continuing  the  sessions  of  assemblies, 
merely  to  harass  the  members  and  compel  a  compliance ; 
and  sometimes  dissolve  them  on  slight  disgusts.  This  it 
was  feared  might  be  done  by  the  president  general,  if  not 
provided  against :  and  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  would 
be  greater  in  the  general  government  than  in  particular  colo 
nies,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  the  members  must  be 
from  home,  during  sittings,  and  the  long  journies  some  of 
them  must  necessarily  take. 

MEMBERS*    ALLOWANCE. 

That  the  members  of  the  grand  council  shall  be  allowed 
for  their  service  ten  shillings  sterling  per  diem,  during  their 
session  and  journey  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting  ;  twenty 
miles  to  be  reckoned  a  day^s  journey. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  allow  some  wages,  lest  the  ex- 
pence  might  deter  some  suitable  persons  from  the  service  ; 
— and  not  to  allow  too  great  wages,  lest  unsuitable  persons 
should  be  tempted  to  cabal  for  the  employment,  for  the 
sake  of  gain.  Twenty  miles  was  set  down  as  a  day's 
journey,  to  allow  for  accidential  hindrances  on  the  road, 
and  the  greater  expences  of  travelling  than  residing  at  the- 
place  of  meeting. 
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ASSENT   OF  PRESIDENT   GENERAL    AND   HIS   DUfT. 

That  the  assent  of  the  president  general  be  requisite  to  aU 
acts  of  the  grand  council;  and  that  it  be  his  office  and  duty 
to  cause  them  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

The  assent  of  the  president  general  to  all  acts  of  the 
grand  council  was  made  necessary,  in  order  to  give  the 
crown  its  due  share  of  influence  in  this  government,  and 
connect  it  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  president  gene 
ral,  besides  one  half  of  the  legislative  power,  hath  in  his 
hands  the  whole  executive  power. 

POWER    OF   PRESIDENT3   GENERAL    AND    GRAND    COUNCIL  .* 
fREAflES    OF   PEACE    AND    WAR. 

That  the  president  general,  ivith  the  advice  of  the  grand 
council,  hold  or  direct  all  Indian  treaties,  in  rvhich  the  general 
interest  of  the  colonies  may  be  concerned;  and  make  peace 
or  declare  "war  -with  Indian  nations. 

The  power  of  making  peace  or  war  with  Indian  nations 
is  at  present  supposed  to  be  in  every  colony,  and  is  ex 
pressly  granted  to  some  by  charter,  so  that  no  new  power 
is  hereby  intended  to  be  granted  to  the  colonies.  But  as, 
in  consequence  of  this  power,  one  colony  might  make 
peace  with  a  nation  that  another  was  justly  engaged  in  war 
with;  or  make  war  on  slight  occasions  without  the  con 
currence  or  approbation  of  neighboring  colonies,  greatly 
endangered  by  it ;  or  make  particular  treaties  of  neutrality 
in  case  of  a  general  war,  to  their  own  private  advantage  in 
trade,  by  supplying  the  common  enemy  ;  of  all  which  there 
have  been  instances — it  was  thought  better,  to  have  all 
treaties  of  a  general  nature  under  a  general  direction  ;  that 
so  the  good  of  the  whole  may  be  consulted  and  provided 
for. 

INDIAN   TRADE. 

That  they  make  such  laws  as  they  judge  necessary  for 
regulating  all  Indian  trade. 

Many  quarrels  and  wars  have  arisen  between  the  colonies 
;md  Indian  nations,  through  the  bad  conduct  of  traders 
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who  cheat  the  Indians  after  making  them  drunk,  &c.  to  the 
great  expence  of  the  colonies,  both  in  blood  and  treasure. 
Particular  colonies  are  so  interested  in  the  trade,  as  not  to  be 
willing  to  admit  such  a  regulation  as  migtu  be  best  for  the 
whole ;  and  therefore  it  was  thought  best  under  a  general 
direction. 

INDIAN   PURCHASES, 

That  they  make  all  purchases,  from  Indians  for  the  crown, 
of  lands  not  now  within  the  bounds  of  particular  colonies^ 
or  that  shall  not  be  within  their  bounds  when  some  of  them 
are  reduced  to  more  convenient  dimensions.  * 

Purchases  from  the  Indians,  made  by  private  persons, 
have  been  attended  with  many  inconveniences.  They  have 
frequently  interfered,  and  occasioned  uncertainty  of  titles, 
many  disputes  and  expensive  law-suits,  and  hindered  the 
settlement  of  the  land  so  disputed.  Then  the  Indians  have 
been  cheated  by  such  private  purchases,  and  discontent  and 
wars  have  been  the  consequence.  These  would  be  pre 
vented  by  public  fair  purchases. 

Several  of  the  colony  charters  in  America  extend  their 
bounds  to  the  South  Sea,  which  may  be  perhaps  three  or 
four  thousand  miles  in  length  to  one  or  two  hundred  miles 
in  breadth.  It  is  supposed  they  must  in  time  be  reduced 
to  dimensions  more  convenient  for  the  common  purposes 
of  government5. 


5  Mr.  Baron  Mcseares,  in  page  200  of  his  account  of  the  Proceedings  at 
Quebec,  for  obtaining  an  Assembly,  has  the  following  hint:  **  The  vast  en 
largement  of  the  province  of  Quebec  by  adding  to  it  a  new  territory  that  con 
tains,  according  to  Lord  Hillsborough's  estimation  of  it,  five  hundred  and 
eleven  millions  of  acres  (that  is,  more  land  than  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany  put  together,  and  most  of  it  good  land)  is  a  measure  that  would  re 
quire  an  ample  discussion." That  the  reader  may  not  suspect  that  these 

dimensions  were  convenient  for  uncommon  purposes  of  government,  the  motives 
assigned  upoi\  this  occasion  by  the  act  regulating  the  government  of  Que 
bec,  are  here  quoted.  "  By  the  arrangements  made  by  the  royal  proclamation, 
a  very  large  extent  of  [outlying]  country,  within  which  there  are  several  colo 
nies  and  settlements  of  the  subjects  of  France,  who  claimed  to  remain  therein 
Under  the  faith  of  the  said  treaty,  was  left  without  any  provision  being  made 
for  the  administration  of  civil  government  therein:"  /.  e.  a  few  Indian  traders 
wete  a  pretext  for  this  appropriation  of  a  tract  of  country,  which,  according  to 
the  minister's  estimate,  was  more  than  thirteen  times  larger  than  England  aiid 
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Very  little  of  the  land  in  those  grants  is  yet  purchased 
of  the  Indians. 

It  is  much  cheaper  to  purchase  of  them,  than  to  take  and 
maintain  the  possession  by  force :  for  they  are  generally 
very  reasonable  in  their  demands  for  land6 ;  and  the  expence 
of  guarding  a  large  frontier  against  their  incursions  is  vastly 
great ;  because  all  must  be  guarded,  and  always  guarded,  as 
we  know  not  where  or  when  to  expect  them7. 

NEW   SETTLEMENTS. 

That  they  make  new  settlements  on  such  purchases,  by 
granting  lands  in  the  king's  name,  reserving1  a  quit-rent  to 
the  crown  for  the  use  of  the  general  treasury. 

Wales  united,  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty- eight  times  larger  than  Jamaica, 
almost  one-eighth  part  of  Europe,  and  considerably  more  than  one- thirty- 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  habitable  earth  (comparing  it  with  the  several  calcu 
lations  in  The  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and  in  that 
cf  Jamaica,  by  Mr.  Long.)  "  Now  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Que 
bec,"  says  this  very  act,  "  amounted  at  the  conquest  to  above  sixty. five  thou 
sand  [only,]  professing  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  enjoying  an 
established  form  of  constitution  and  system  of  laws." 

6  "  Dr.  Franklin  (says  Mr.  Kalm  the  Swede,)  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
frequently  told  me,  that  a  powerful  Indian,  who  possessed  Rhode  Island,  had 
sold  it  to  the  English  for  a  pair  of  spectacles  :  it  is  large  enough  for  a  prince's 
domain,  and  makes  a  peculiar  government  at  present.     This  Indian  knew  how 
to  set  a  true  value  upon  a  pair  of  spectacles  :  for  undoubtedly  if  those  glasses 
were  not  so  plentiful,  and  only  a  few  of  them  could  be  found,  they  would,  on 
account  of  their  great  use,  bear  the  same  price  with  diamonds."    See  Kalm's 
Travels  into  North  America,  Vol.  I.  p.  386,  387.    "  At  the  time  when  the 
Swedes  first  arrived,  they  bought  land  at  a  very  inconsiderable  price.     For  a 
piece  of  baize,  or  a  pot  full  of  brandy,  or  the  like,  they  could  get  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  at  present  would  be  worth  more  than  2go/>  sterling."     Ib.  Vol. 
II.  p.   118. — The  truth  is,  that  the  Indians  considered  th^ir  lands  as  mere 
hunting  manors,  and  not  as  farms. 

7  To  guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  a  plan  was  sent  over  to 
America,    it  was  said   by  authority,  suggesting  the  expediency  of  clearing 
away  the  woods  and  bushes  from  a  tract  of  land,  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  ex 
tending  along  the  back  of  the  colonies.     Unfortunately,  besides  the  large  ex- 
pence  of  the  undertaking  (which,  if  one  acre  cost  ^l.  sterling,  and  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  make  a  square  mile,  is  i28,ooo/.y?rj/  cost  for  every  hundred  miles) 
it  was  forgotten,  that  the  Indians,  like  other  people,  knew  the  difference  be 
tween  day  and  night,  and  that  a  mile  of  advance  and  another  of  retreat  were 
nothing  to  the  celerity  of  such  an  enemy. — This  plan,  was  the  work  of  Dean 
Tucker ;  who  made  at  least  a  conspicuous  figure  as  a  writer  on  American  affairs, 
before  and  during  the  revolution.     The  plans  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  Governo" 
Pownall  appear  much  more  feasible. 
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It  is  supposed  better  that  there  should  be  one  purchaser 
than  many ;  and  that  the  crown  should  be  that  purchaser, 
or  the  union  in  the  name  of  the  crown.  By  this  means  the 
bargains  may  be  more  easily  made,  the  price  not  enhanced 
by  numerous  bidders,  future  disputes  about  private  Indian 
purchases,  and  monopolies  of  vast  tracts  to  particular  per 
sons  (which  are  prejudicial  to  the  settlement  and  peopling 
of  the  country)  prevented ;  and  the  land  being  again  granted 
in  small  tracts  to  the  settlers,  the  quit-rents  reserved  may  in 
time  become  a  fund  for  support  of  government,  for  defence 
of  the  country,  ease  of  taxes,  &c. 

Strong  forts  on  the  lakes,  the  Ohio,  &c.  may,  at  the  same 
time  they  secure  our  present  frontiers,  serve  to  defend  new 
colonies  settled  under  their  protection ;  and  such  colonies 
would  also  mutually  defend  and  support  such  forts,  and 
better  secure  the  friendship  of  the  far  Indians. 

A  particular  colony  has  scarce  strength  enough  to  extend 
itself  by  new  settlements,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
old :  but  the  joint  force  of  the  union  might  suddenly  es 
tablish  a  new  colony  or  two  jn  those  parts,  or  extend  an  old 
colony  to  particular  passes,  greatly  to  the  security  of  our 
present  frontiers,  increase  of  trade  and  people,  breaking  off 
the  French  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
and  speedy  settlement  of  the  intermediate  lands. 

The  power  of  settling  new  colonies  is  therefore  thought 
a  valuable  part  of  the  plan,  and  what  cannot  so  well  be 
executed  by  two  unions  as  by  one. 

LAWS    fO    GOVERN   fHEM. 

That  they  make  laws  for  regulating  and  governing'  such 
ne^v  settlements,  till  the  crozvn  shall  think  ft  to  form  them 
into  particular  governments. 

The  making  of  laws  suitable  for  the  new  colonies,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  properly  vested  in  the  president  general 
and  grand  council ;  under  whose  protection  they  must  at  first 
necessarily  be,  and  who  would  be  well  acquainted  with  their 
circumstances,  as  having  settled  them.  When  they  are  bt- 
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come  sufficiently  populous,  they  may  by  the  crown  be  form 
ed  into  complete  and  distinct  governments. 

The  appointment  of  a  sub-president  by  the  crown,  to  take 
place  in  case  of  the  death  or  absence  of  the  president  ge 
neral,  would  perhaps  be  an  improvement  of  the  plan  ;  and 
if  all  the  governors  of  particular  provinces  were  to  be 
formed  into  a  standing  council  of  state,  for  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  president  general,  it  might  be  another  con 
siderable  improvement. 


RAISR  snT.niERS,  AXD  EQUIP   VESSELS,  Sec. 

That  they  raise  and  pay  soldiers  and  build  forts  for  the 
defence  of  any  of  the  colonies,  and  equip  vessels  of  force  to 
guard  the  coasts  and  protect  the  trade  on  the  ocean,  lakes*^ 
or  great  rivers  ;  but  they  shall  not  impress  men  in  any  colo 
ny,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature. 

It  was  thought,  that  quotas  of  men,  to  be  raised  and 
paid  by  the  several  colonies,  and  joined,  for  any  public  ser 
vice,  could  not  always  be  got  together  with  the  necessary 
expedition.  For  instance,  suppose  one  thousand  men  should 
be  wanted  in  New  Hampshire  on  any  emergency  ;  to  fetch 
them  by  fifties  and  hundreds  out  of  every  colony,  as  far  as 
South  Carolina,  would  be  inconvenient,  the  transportation 
chargeable,  and  the  occasion  perhaps  passed  before  they 
could  be  assembled  ;  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  best  to 
raise  them  (by  offering  bounty-money  and  pay)  near  the 
place  where  they  would  be  wanted,  to  be  discharged  again 
when  the  service  should  be  over. 

Particular  colonies  are  at  present  backward  to  build  forts 
at  their  own  expence,  which  they  say  will  be  equally  useful 
to  their  neighboring  colonies  ;  who  refuse  to  join,  on  a  pre 
sumption  that  such  forts  -will  be  built  and  kept  up,  though 
they  contribute  nothing.  This  unjust  conduct  weakens  the 
whole  ;  but  the  forts  being  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  it 
was  thought  best  they  should  be  built  and  maintained  by 
the  whole,  out  of  the  common  treasury. 

"  According  to  a  plan  which  had  been  proposed  by  Governor  Pownall,  and 
approved  of  by  congress."—  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  vol.  II.  p,  148. 

VOL.  iv.  D 
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In  the  time  of  war,  small  vessels  of  force  are  sometimes 
necessary  in  the  colonies  to  scour  the  coast  of  small  priva 
teers.  These  being  provided  by  the  union  will  be  an  ad 
vantage  in  turn  to  the  colonies  which  are  situated  on  the 
sea,  and  whose  frontiers  on  the  land-side,  being  covered  by 
other  colonies,  reap  but  little  immediate  benefit  from  the 
advanced  forts. 

POWER    TO   MAKE    LAWS)    LAY  DUTIES)    ScC. 

That  for  these  purposes  they  have  power  to  make  laws, 
and  lay  and  levy  such  general  duties,  imports,  or  taxes,  as 
to  them  shall  appear  most  equal  and  just  (considering'  the 
ability  and  other  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  se 
veral  colonies},  and  such  as  may  be  collected  with  the  least 
inconvenience  to  the  people  ;  rather  discouraging  luxury \ 
than  loading  industry  with  unnecessary  burthens. 

The  laws  which  the  president  general  and  grand  council 
are  impowered  to  make  are  such  only  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  government  of  the  settlements ;  the  raising,  regu 
lating,  and  paying  soldiers  for  the  general  service  ;  the  re 
gulating  of  Indian  trade  ;  and  laying  and  collecting  the 
general  duties  and  taxes.  (They  should  also  have  a  power 
to  restrain  the  exportation  of  provisions  to  the  enemy  from 
any  of  the  colonies,  on  particular  occasions,  in  time  of  war.) 
But  is  it  not  intended  that  they  may  interfere  with  the  con 
stitution  and  government  of  the  particular  colonies  >  who 
are  to  be  left  to  their  own  laws,  and  to  lay,  levy,  and  apply 
their  own  taxes  as  before. 

GENERAL    TREASURER    AND   PARTICULAR    TREASURER. 

That  they  may  appoint  a  general  treasurer  and  particular 
treasurer  in  each  government,  rvhen  necessary;  and  from 
time  to  time  may  order  the  sums  in  the  treasuries  of  each  go 
vernment  into  the  general  treasury ;  or  draw  on  them  for 
special  payments,  as  they  find  most  convenient* 

The  treasurers  here  meant  are  only  for  the  general  funds., 
not  for  the  particular  funds  of  each  colony,  which  re- 
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main  in  the  hands  of  their  own  treasurers  at  their  own  dis 
posal. 

MONET  HOW  TO  ISSUE. 

Yet  no  money  to  issue  but  by  joint  orders  of  the  president 
general  and  grand  council:  except  ivhere  sums  have  been 
appropriated  to  particular  purposes,  and  the  president  ge- 
ral  is  previously  impowered  by  an  act  to  draw  such  sums. 

To  prevent  misapplication  of  the  money,  or  even  appli 
cation  that  might  be  dissatisfactory  to  the  crown  or  the  peo 
ple,  it  was  thought  necessary,  to  join  the  president  general 
and  grand  council  in  all  issues  of  money. 

ACCOUNTS. 

That  the  general  accounts  shall  be  yearly  settled  and  re 
ported  to  the  several  assemblies. 

By  communicating  the  accounts  yearly  to  each  assembly, 
they  will  be  satisfied  of  the  prudent  and  honest  conduct  of 
their  representatives  in  the  grand  council. 

QUORUM. 

That  a  quorum  of^he  grand  council,  impowered  to  act  with 
the  president  general,  do  consist  of  twenty-five  members  ; 
among-  whom  there  shall  be  one  or  more  from  a  majority  of 
the  colonies. 

The  quorum  seems  large,  but  it  was  thought  it  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  the  colonies  in  general,  to  have  mat 
ters  of  importance  to  the  whole  transacted  by  a  smaller 
number,  or  even  by  this  number  of  twenty-five,  unless  there 
were  among  them  one  at  least  from  a  majority  of  the  colo 
nies  j  because  otherwise,  the  whole  quorum  being  made  up 
of  members  from  three  or  four  colonies  at  one  end  of  the 
union,  something  might  be  done  that  would  not  be  equal 
with  respect  to  the  rest,  and  thence  dissatisfaction  and  dis 
cords  might  rise  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whole. 

LAWS    fO   BE    TRANSMITTED. 

That  the  laws  made  by  them  for  the  purposes  aforesaid 
shall  not  be  repugnant,  but,  QS  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  to 
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the  laws  of  England,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  king  in 
council  for  approbation,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their  pas 
sing  ;  and  if  not  disapproved  within  three  years  after  pre 
sentation,  to  remain  in  force. 

This  was  thought  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
crown,  to  preserve  the  connection  of  the  parts  of  the  British 
empire  with  the  whole,  of  the  members  with  the  head,  and 
to  induce  greater  care  and  circumspection  in  making  of  the 
laws,  that  they  be  good  in  themselves  and  for  the  genera'' 
benefit. 

DEATH  OF  THE  PRESIDENf  GENERAL. 

That  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  president  general,  thr 
speaker  of  the  grand  council  for  the  time  being  shall  succeed, 
and  be  vested  with  the  same  powers  and  authorities,  to  co?i- 
tinue  till  the  king^s  pleasure  be  known. 

It  might  be  better,  perhaps,  as  was  said  before,  if  the1 
crown  appointed  a  vice-president,  to  take  place  on  the  death 
or  absence  of  the  president  general :  for  so  we  should  be 
more  sure  of  a  suitable  person  at  the  head  of  the  colonies. 
On  the  death  or  absence  of  both,  the  speaker  to  take  place 
(or  rather  the  eldest  king's-governor)  till  his  majesty's 
pleasure  be  known. 

OFFICERS    HOI'/   APPOINTED. 

That  all  military  commission  officers,  whether  for  land  or 
sea  service,  to  act  under  this  general  constitution,  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  president  general ;  but  the  approbation  of 
the  grand  council  is  to  be  obtained,  before  they  receive  their 
commissions.  And  all  civil  officers,  are  to  be  nominated  bij 
the  grand  council,  and  to  receive  the  president  gencraPs  ap 
probation  before  they  officiate. 

It  was  thought  it  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  service, 
to  have  officers  appointed  unknown  to  the  people,  or  unac 
ceptable,  the  generality  of  Americans  serving  willingly  under 
officers  they  know:  and  not  caring  to  engage  in  the  service 
under  strangers,  or  such  as  are  often  appointed  by  gover 
nors  through  favor  or  interest.  The  service  here  meant,  is 
not  the  stated  settled  service  in  standing  troops  ;  but  any 
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sudden  and  short  service,  either  for  defence  of  our  colonies, 
or -invading  the  enemies  country;  (such  as,  the  expedition 
to  Cape  Breton  in  the  lasfc  war  ;  in  which  many  substantial 
farmers  and  tradesmen  engaged  as  common  soldiers,  under 
officers  of  their  own  country,  for  whom  they  had  an  esteem 
and  affection ;  who  would  not  have  engaged  in  a  standing 
army,  or  under  officers  from  England.) — It  was  therefore 
thought  best,  to  give  the  council  the  power  of  approving  the 
officers,  which  the  people  will  look  upon  as  a  great  security 
of  their  being  good  men.  And  without  some  such  provision 
as  this,  it  was  thought  the  expence  of  engaging  men  in  the 
service  on  any  emergency  would  be  much  greater,  and  the 
number  who  could  be  induced  ^to  engage  much  less ;  and 
that  therefore  it  would  be  most  for  the  king's  service  and 
general  benefit  of  the  nation,  that  the  prerogative  should 
relax  a  little  in  this  particular  throughout  all  the  colonies  in 
America  ;  as  it  had  already  done  much  more  in  the  charters 
of  some  particular  colonies,  viz.  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island. 

The  civil  officers  will  be  chiefly  treasurers  and  collectors 
of  taxes  ;  and  the  suitable  persons  are  most  likely  to  be 
known  by  the  council. 

VACANCIES    HQW  SUPPLIED. 

But  in  case  of  vacancy  by  death,  or  removal  of  any  office, 
civil  or  military  under  this  constitution,  the  governor  of  the 
province  in  which  such  vacancy  happens  may  appoint,  till 
the  pleasure  of  the  president  general  and  grand  council  can 
be  knorun. 

-The  vacancies  were  thought  best  suppplied  by  the  gover 
nors  in  each  province,  till  a  new  appointment  can  be  regu 
larly  made  ;  otherwise  the  service  might  suffer  before  the 
meeting  of  the  president  general  and  grand  council. 

EACH   COLONT   MAT  DEFEND    IfSELF   ON   EMEKGENCT,    &C. 

That  the  particular  military  as  rvell  as  civil  establishments 
in  each  colony  remain  in  their  present  state,  the  general  con 
stitution  notwithstanding  ;  and  that  on  sudden  emergencies 
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any  colony  may  defend  itself,  and  lay  the  accounts  of  expence 
I  hence  arising1  before  the  president  general  and  general  coun- 
•  •?7,  -who  may  allow  and  order  payment  of  the  same,  as  far  as 
they  judge  such  accounts  just  and  reasonable. 

Otherwise  the  union  of  the  whole  would  weaken  the 
parts,  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  union.  The  accounts 
are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  president  general  and  grand 
.council,  and  allowed  if  found  reasonable  :  this  was  thought 
necessary  to  encourage  colonies  to  defend  themselves,  as 
the  expence  would  be  light  when  borne  by  the  whole  j 
and  also  to  check  imprudent  and  lavish  expence  in  such 
defences.9 
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CONTINUED. 

I.  LETTER  to  Governor  Shirley ^  concerning  the  Imposition  of  direct 
Taxes  upon  the  Colonies,  without  their  Consent.1 

Tuesday  Morning. 
Sin, 

I   RETURN  4-011  the   loose   Sheets  of  the   plan,  with 
thanks  to  your  excellency  for  communicating  them. 

q  This  plan  of  union,  it  will  appear  from  the  .next  page,  was  rejected  ;  and 
Another  proposed  to  bo  substituted  by  the  English  minister,  which  had  fo> 
its  chief  object,  the  taking  power  from  the  people  in  the  colonies,  in  order  to 
give  it  to  the  crw/t. 

t  These  letters  to  Governor  Shirley  first  appeared  in  the  London  Chronicle 
for  Feb.  6 — 8,  1766,  with  an  introduction  signed  A  Lover  of  Britain.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1776,  they  were  republished  in  Almon's  Remembrancer, 
with  an  additional  prefatory  piece,  under  the  signatare  of  A  Mourner  over  our 
Calamities  — I  shall  explain  the  subject  of  them  in  the  words  of  one  of  these 
writers.  "  The  Albany  Plan  of  Union  was  sent  to  the  government  here  for  ap 
probation  :  had  it  been  approved  and  established  by  the  authority  from  hence, 
English  America  thought  itself  sufficiently  able  to  cope  with  the  French, 
without  other  assistance;  several  of  the  colonies  having  alone,  in  former  wars, 
withstood  the  whole  power  of  the  enemy,  unassisted  not  only  by  the  mother, 
country,  but  by  any  of  the  neighboring  provinces, — The  plan,  however,  was 
not  approved  here ;  but  a  Neiv  one  was  formed  instead  of  it ;  by  which  it  was 
proposed,  that  '  the  governors  of  all  the  colonies,  attended  by  one  or  two 
members  of  their  respective  councils,  should  assemble,  and  concert  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  whole,  erect  forts  where  they  judged  proper,  and  raise 
AVhat  troops  they  thought  necessary,  with  power  to  draw  on  the  treasury  here 
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I  apprehend,  that  excluding  the  people  of  the  colonie^ 
Irom  all  share  in  the  choice  of  the  grand  council  will  give 
extreme  dissatisfaction ;  as  well  as  the  taxing  them  by  act  of 
parliament,  where  they  have  no  representation.  It  is  very 
possible,  that  this  general  government  might  be  as  well  and 
faithfully  administered  without  the  people,  as  with  them  : 
but  where  heavy  burdens  are  to  be  laid  upon  them,  it  has 
been  found  useful,  to  make  it  as  much  as  possible  their  own 
act ;  for  they  bear  better,  when  they  have,  or  think  they 
have,  some  share  in  the  direction  ;  and  when  any  public 
measures  are  generally  grievous,  or  even  distasteful,  to  the 
people,  die  wheels  of  government  move  more  heavily. 


II  LETTER  to  the  same ;  concerning  direct  Taxes  in  the  Colonies 
imposed  without  consent^  indirect  Taxes^  and  the  Albany  Plan  c_f 
Union. 

Wednesday  Morning. 
SIR, 

I  MENTIONED  it  yesterday  to  your  excellency  as  my 
opinion,  that  excluding  the  people  of  the  colonies  from  all 
share  in  the  choice  of  the  grand  council  would  probably  give 


for  the  sums  that  should  be  wanted,  and  the  treasury  to  be  reimbursed  by  a. 
tax  laid  on  t&e  colonies  by  act  of  .parliament,' — This  Nc-iv  p!a>i  being  communi 
cated  by  Governor  Shirley  to  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  (Dr.  Franklin)  then 
in  Boston  (who  hath  very  eminently  distinguished  himself,  before  and  since 
that  time,  in  the  literary  world,  and  whose  judgment,  penetration,  and  candor, 
as  well  as  his  readiness  and  ability  to  suggest,  forward,  or  carry  into  execution,, 
every  scheme  of  public  utility,  hath  most  deservedly  endeared  him,  not  only 
to  our  fellow-subjects  throughout  the  continent  of  North  America,  but  to  hi; 
numberless  friends  on  this  side  the  Atlantic)  occasioned  the  following  remarks* 
from  him,  which  perhaps  may  contribute  in  some  degree  to  its  being  laid  aside. 
As  they  very  particularly  show  the  then  sentiments  of  the  Americans  on  tlw 
subject  of  a  parliamentary  tax,  before  the  French  power  in  that  country  was 
subjected,  and  before  the  late  restraints  on  their  commerce ;  they  satisfy  mev 
and  I  hope  they  will  convince  your  readers  (contrary  to  what  has  been  advanced 
by  some  of  your  correspondents)  that  those  particulars  have  had  no  share  in 
producing  the  present  opposition  to  such  a  tax,  nor  in  disturbances  occasioned 
by  it,  which  these  papers  indeed  do  almost  prophetically  foretel.  For  this  pur 
pose,  having  accidentally  fallen  into  my  hands,  they  are  communicated  to  you 
*y  one  who  is,  not  Part  taffy ,  but  in  (be  wt  enlarged  sense. 

*'  A  J.ovss.  OF  BRITAIN'  ." 
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extreme  dissatisfaction,  as  well  as  the  taxing  them  by  act  of 
parliament,  where  they  have  no  representation.  In  matters 
of  general  concern  to  the  people,  and  especially  where  bur 
dens  are  to  be  laid  upon  them  ;  it  is  of  use  to  consider,  as 
well  what  they  ^will  lie  apt  to  think  and  say,  as  what  they 
ought  to  think  :  I  shall  therefore,  as  your  excellency  re 
quires  it  of  me,  briefly  mention  what  of  either  kind  occurs 
to  me  on  this  occasion. 

First,  they  will  say,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  that  the 
body  of  the  people  in  the  colonies  are  as  loyal,  and  as  firmly 
attached  to  the  present  constitution,  and  reigning  family,  ,as 
any  subjects  in  the  king's  dominions. 

That  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  readiness  and  wil 
lingness  of  the  representatives  they  may  choose,  to  grant 
from  time  to  time  such  supplies  for  the  defence  of  the  coun 
try,  as  shall  be  judged  necessary,  so  far  as  their  abilities 
will  allow. 

That  the  people  in  the  colonies,  who  are  to  feel  the  im 
mediate  mischiefs  of  invasion  and  conquest  by  an  enemy, 
in  the  loss  of  their  estates,  lives,  and  liberties,  are  likely  to 
be  better  judges  of  the  quantity  of  forces  necessary  to  be 
raised  and  maintained,  forts  to  be  built  and  supported,  and 
of  their  own  abilities  to  bear  the  expence  than  the  parlia 
ment  of  England,  at  so  great  a  distance. 

That  governors  often  come  to  "the  colonies  merely  to 
make  fortunes,  with  which  they  intend  to  return  to  Bri 
tain  ;  are  not  always  men  of  the  best  abilities  or  integrity  ; 
have  many  of  them  no  estates  here,  nor  any  natural  connec 
tions  with  us,  that  should  make  them  heartily  concerned 
for  our  welfare  ;  and  might  possibly  be  fond  of  raising  and 
keeping  up  more  forces  than  necessary,  from  .the  profits 
accruing  to  themselves,  and  to  make  provision  for  their 
Iriei^is  and  dependents. 

That  the  counsellors  in  most  of  the  colonies,  being  ap 
pointed  by  the  crown,  on  the  recommendation  of  governors, 
are  often  persons  of  small  estates,  frequently  dependent  on 
the  governors  for  offices,  and  therefore  too  much  under  in 
fluence. 
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That  there  is  therefore  great  reason  to  be  jealous  of  a 
a  power,  in  such  governors  and  councils,  to  raise  such  sums 
as  they  shall  judge  necessary,  by  drafts  on  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  to  be  afterwards  laid  on  the  colonies  by  act  of  par 
liament,  and  paid  by  the  people  here ;  since  they  might 
abuse  it,  by  projecting  useless  expeditions,  harassing  the 
people,  and  taking  them  from  their  labor  to  execute  such 
projects,  merely  to  create  offices  and  employments,  and 
gratify  their  dependents,  and  divide  profits. 

That  the  parliament  of  England  is  at  a  great  distance, 
subject  to  be  misinformed  and  misled  by  such  governors 
and  councils,  whose  united  interests  might  probably  secure 
them  against  the  effect  of  any  complaint  from  hence. 

That  it  is  supposed  an  undoubted  right  of  Englishmen, 
not  to  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  consent,  given  through 
their  representatives  r 

That  the  colonies  have  no  representatives  in  parliament. 

That  to  propose  taxing  them  by  parliament,  and  refuse 
them  the  liberty  of  choosing  a  representative  council,  to 
meet  the  colonies,  and  consider  and  judge  of  the  necessity 
of  any  general  tax,  and  the  quantum,  shows  a  suspicion  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  crown,  or  of  their  regard  for  their  coun 
try,  or  of  their  common  sense  and  understanding;  which 
they  have  not  deserved. 

That  compelling  the  colonies  to  pay  money  without  their 
consent,  would  be  rather  like  raising  contributions  in  an 
enemy's  country,  than  taxing  of  Englishmen  for  their  own 
public  benefit. 

That  it  Would  be  treating  them  as  a  conquered  people, 
and  not  as  true  British  subjects. 

That  a  tax  laid  by  the  representatives  of  the  colonies 
might  be  easily  lessened  as  the  occasions  should  lessen  ;  bur 
being  once  laid  by  parliament  under  the  influence  of  the  re 
presentations  made  by  governors,  would  probably  be  kept 
up,  and  continued  for  the  benefit  of  governors  -9  to  the 
grievous  burthen  and  discontentment  of  the  colonies,  and 
prevention  of  their  growth  and  increase, 
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That  a  power  in  governors,  to  march  the  inhabitants  from 
one  end  of  the  British  and  French  colonies  to  the  other, 
being  a  country  of  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
long,  without  the  approbation  or  the  consent  of  their  re 
presentatives  first  obtained  to  such  expeditions,  might  be 
grievous  and  ruinous  to  the  people,  and  would  put  them 
upon  a  footing  with  the  subjects  of  France  in  Canada,  that 
now  groan  under  such  oppression  from  their  governor,  who 
for  two  years  past  has  harassed  them  with  long  and  destruc 
tive  marches  to  Ohio. 

That  if  the  colonies  in  a  body  may  be  well  governed  by 
governors  and  councils  appointed  by  the  crown,  without 
representatives  ;  particular  colonies  may  as  well,  or  better 
be  so  governed  j  a  tax  may  be  laid  upon  them  all  by  act  of 
parliament  for  support  of  government;  and  their  assemblies 
may  be  dismissed  as  an  useless  part  of  the  constitution. 

That  the  powers  proposed  by  the  Albany  plan  of  union. 
to  be  vested  in  a  grand  council  representative  of  the  people, 
even  with  regard  to  military  matters,  are  not  so  great,  ar> 
those  which  the  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
are  entrusted  with  by  their  charters,  and  have  never  abused  ; 
for  by  this  plan,  the  president  general  is  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  controls  all  by  his  negative ;  but  in  those  go 
vernments,  the  people  choose  the  governor,  and  yet  allow 
him  no  negative. 

That  the  British  colonies  bordering  on  the  French  arc 
properly  frontiers  of  the  British  empire  ;  and  the  frontiers 
of  an  empire  are  properly  defended  at  the  joint  expence  of 
the  body  of  the  people  in  such  empire  :— it  would  now  be 
thought  hard  by  act  of  parliament  to  oblige  the  Cinque 
Ports  or  r,ea  coasts  of  Britain,  to  maintain  the  whole  navy, 
because  they  are  more  immediately  defended  by  it,  not  al 
lowing  them  at  the  same  time  a  vote  in  choosing  members 
of  the  parliament ;  and,  as  the  frontiers  of  America  bear 
the  expence  of  their  own  defence,  it  seems  hard  to  allow 
them  no  share  in  voting  the  money,  judging  of  the  neces 
sity  and  sum,  or  advising  the  measures. 
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That  besides  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers,  the  colonies  pay  yearly  great  sums  to  the  mother 
country  unnoticed: — for  1.  Taxes  paid  in  Britain  by  the 
landholder  or  artificer  must  e.nter  into  and  increase  the 
price  of  the  produce  of  land  and  manufactures  made  of  it; 
and  great  part  of  this  is  paid  by  consumers  in  the  colonies, 
who  thereby  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  British  taxes. 

2.  We  are  restrained  in  our  trade  with  foreign  nations  ; 
and   where   we  could  be  supplied  with  any   manufacture 
cheaper  from  them,  but  must  buy  the  same  dearer  from 
Britain,  the  difference  of  prj.ce  is  a  clear  tax  to  Britain. 

3.  We  are  obliged  to  carry  a  great  part  of  our  produce 
directly  to  Britain  ;  and  where  the  duties  laid  upon  it  les 
sen  its  price  to  the  planter,  or  it  sells  for  less  than  it  would 
in  foreign  markets,  the  difference  is  a  tax  paid  to  Britain. 

4.  Some  manufactures  we  could  make,  but  are  forbidden, 
and  must  take  them  of  British  merchants :  the  whole  price 
is  a  tax  paid  to  Britain. 

5.  By  our  greatly  encreasing  the  demand  and  consump 
tion  of  British  manufactures,  their  price   is  considerably 
raised  of  late  years  ;  the  advantage  is  clear  profit  to  Britain, 
and  enables  its  people  better  to  pay  great  taxes  ;  and  much 
of  it  being  paid  by  us,  is  clear  tax  to  Britain. 

6.  In  short,  as  we  are  not  suffered  to  regulate  our  trade, 
and  restrain  the  importation  and  consumption  of  British 
superfluities  (as  Britain  can  the  consumption  of  foreign  su 
perfluities)   our  whole   wealth  centers  finally  amongst  the 
merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  and  if  we  make  them 
richer,  and  enable  them  better  to  pay  their  taxes,  it  is  nearly 
the  same  as  being  taxed  ourselves,  and  equally  beneficial  to 
the  crown. 

These  kind  of  secondary  taxes,  however,  we  do  not  com 
plain  of,  though  we  have  no  share  in  the  laying  or  disposing 
of  them  :  but  to  pay  immediate  heavy  taxes,  in  the  laying, 
appropriation,  and  disposition  of  which,  we  have  no  part, 
and  which  perhaps  we  may  know  to  be  as  unnecessary  as 
grievous,  must  seem  hard  measures  to  Englishmen,  who 
cp.nnot  conceive,  that  by  hazarding  their  lives  and  fortunes 
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in  subduing  and  settling  new  countries,  extending  the  do- 
minion,  and  increasing  the  commerce  of  the  mother  nation, 
they  have  forfeited  the  native  rights  of  Britons ;  which 
they  think  ought  rather  to  be  given  to  them,  as  due  to  such 
merit,  if  they  had  been  before  in  a  state  of  slavery 

These,  and  such  kinds  of  things  as  these,  I  apprehend, 
will  be  thought  and  said  by  the  people,  if  the  proposed  al 
teration  of  the  Albany  plan  should  take  place.  Then  the 
administration  of  the  board  of  governors  and  council  so 
appointed,  not  having  the  representative  body  of  the  peo 
ple  to  approve  and  unite  in  its  measures,  and  conciliate  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  them,  will  probably  become  sus 
pected  and  odious ;  dangerous  animosities  and  feuds  will 
arise  between  the  governors  and  governed  ;  and  every  thing 
go  into  confusion. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  apprehensive  in  this  matter ;  but  hav~ 
ing  freely  given  my  opinion  and  reasons,  your  excellency 
can  judge  better  than  I,  whether  there  be  any  weight  hi 
them,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  me  will  I  hope 
in  some  degree  excuse  the  imperfections  of  this  scrawl. 

With  the  greatest  respect  and  fidelity,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be 

Your  excellency's  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  servant, 

B.  FRANKLIN, 


III.  LETTER  to  the  spme,  on  the  Subject  of  uniting  the  Colonies 
more  intimately  with  Great  Britain,  by  allowing  them  Rejirer 
sentati-ues  in  Parliament, 

Boston,  Dec.  22,  1754. 
SIR, 

SINCE  the  conversation  your  excellency  was  pleased 
to  honor  me  with,  on  the  subject  of  uniting-  the  coh- 
riies  more  intimately  with  Great  Britain,  by  allowing  then* 
representatives  in  parliament,  \  have  something  further 
considered  that  matter,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  such  an 
union  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  colonies,  provide^ 
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they  had  a  reasonable  number  of  representatives  allowed 
them ;  and  that  all  the  old  acts  of  parliament  restraining 
the  trade  or  cramping  the  manufactures  of  the  colonies  be 
at  the  same  time  repealed,  and  the  British  subjects  on  this 
-side  the  water  put,  in  those  respects,  on  the  same  footing 
with  those  in  Great  Britain,  till  the  new  parliament,  repre 
senting  the  whole,  shall  think  it  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
to  re-enact  some  or  all  of  them :  it  is  not  that  I  imagine  so 
many  representatives  will  be  allowed  the  colonies,  as  to 
have  any  great  weight  by  their  numbers  ;  but  I  think  there 
might  be  sufficient  to  occasion  those  laws  to  be  better  and 
more  impartially  considered,  and  perhaps  to  overcome  the 
interest  of  a  petty  corporation,  or  of  any  particular  set  of 
artificers  or  traders  in  England,  v;ho  heretofore  seem,  in 
some  instances,  to  have  been  more  regarded  than  all  the 
colonies,  or  than  was  consistent  with  the  general  interest, 
or  best  natural  good.  I  think  too,  that  the  government  of 
the  colonies  by  a  parliament,  in  which  they  are  fairly  re 
presented,  would  be  vastly  more  agreeable  to  the  people, 
than  the  method  lately  attempted  to  be  introduced  by  royal 
instruction  ;  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  an 
English  constitution,  and  to  English  liberty  ;  and  that  such 
laws,  as  now  seem  to  bear  hard  on  the  colonies,  would 
(when  judged  by  such  a  parliament  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  whole)  be  more  cheerfully  submitted  to,  and  more  ea 
sily  executed. 

I  should  hope  too,  that  by  such  an  union,  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  people  of  the  colonies,  would  learn 
to  consider  themselves,  as  not  belonging  to  different  com 
munities  with  different  interests,  but  to  one  community  with 
one  interest  j  which  I  imagine  would  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  whole,  and  greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  future  sepa 
rations. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  agreed  to  be  the  general  interest  of  an} 
state,  that  its  people  be  numerous  and  rich  ;  men  enow  to 
fight  in  its  defence,  and  enow  to  pay  sufficient  taxes  to  defray 
the  charge  ;  for  these  circumstances  tend  to  the  security  of 
Jie  state,  and  its  protection  from  foreign  power.     But  it 
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seems  not  of  so  much  importance,  whether  the  fighting  be 
done  by  John  or  Thomas,  or  the  tax  paid  by  William  or 
Charles.  The  iron  manufacture  employs  and  enriches 
British  subjects,  but  is  it  of  any  importance  to  the  state, 
whether  the  manufacturer  lives  at  Birmingham  or  Sheffield, 
or  both  ;  since  they  are  still  within  its  bounds,  and  their 
wealth  and  persons  still  at  its  command?  Could  the  Good 
win  Sands  be  laid  dry  by  banks,  and  land  equal  to  a.  large 
county  thereby  gained  to  England,  and  presently  filled  with 
English  inhabitants,  would  it  be  right  to  deprive  such  in 
habitants  of  the  common  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  En 
glishmen,  the  right  of  vending  their  produce  in  the  same 
ports,  or  of  making  their  own  shoes  ;  because  a  merchant  or 
a  shoemaker,  living  on  the  old  land,  might  fancy  it  more 
for  his  advantage  to  trade  or  make  shoes  for  them  ?  Would 
this  be  right,  even  if  the  land  were  gained  at  the  expence 
of  the  state  ?  And  would  it  not  seem  less  right,  if  the 
charge  and  labor  of  gaining  the  additional  territory  to  Bri 
tain  had  been  borne  by  the  settlers  themselves  ?  And  would 
not  the  hardship  appear  yet  greater,  if  the  people  of  the 
new  country  should  be  allowed  no  representatives  in  the 
parliament  enacting  such  impositions  ?  Now  I  look  on  the 
colonies  as  so  many  countries  gained  to  Great  Britain,  and 
more  advantageous  to  it,  than  if  they  had  been  gained  out 
of  the  seas  around  its  coasts,  and  joined  to  its  lands  ;  for  be 
ing  in  different  climates,  they  afford  greater  variety  of  pro 
duce,  and  materials  for  more  manufactures  ;  and  being 
.separated  by  the  ocean,  they  increase  much  more  its  ship 
ping  and  seamen  :  and,  since  they  are  all  included  in  the 
British  empire,  which  has  only  extended  itself  by  their 
means  ;  and  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  parts  is  the 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  whole  ;  what  imports  it  to  the 
general  state,  whether  a  merchant,  a  smith,  or  a  hatter 
grows  rich  in  Old  or  New  England  ?  and  if,  through  in 
crease  of  the  people,  two  smiths  arc  wanted  for  one  employ 
ed  before,  why  may  not  the  new  smith  be  allowed  to  live 
and  thrive  in  the  nctv  country,  as  well  as  the  old  one  in  the 
r?d?  In  fine,  why  should  the  countenance  of  a  state  be 
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partially  afforded  to  its  people,  unless  it  be  mosTin  favor  of 
those  who  have  most  merit  ?  And  if  there  be  any  difference, 
those  who  have  most  contributed  to  enlarge  Britain's  em 
pire  and  commerce,  increase  her  strength,  her  wealth,  and 
the  numbers  of  her  people,  at  the  risque  of  their  own  lives 
.and  private  fortunes  in  new  and  strange  countries,  methinks 
ought  rather  to  expect  some  preference.  With  the  greatest^ 
respect  and  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Your  Excellency's  most  obedient 

And  humble  servant, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 


Plan  for  settling  two  Western  Colonies  in  North  America,  with  Rea* 
sons  for  the  Plan,   1754*. 

THE  great  country  back  of  the  Apalachian  mountains, 
on  both  sides  the  Ohio,  and  between  that  river  and  the  lakes 
jS  now  well  known,  both  to  the  English  and  French,  to  be 


8  For  the  occasion  which  produced  this  plan,   see  what  follows.     It  was 
^iven  to  governor  Pownall,  1754,  for  the  purpose  of  being  inserted  in  his  me 
morial  ;  but  this  point  of  anecdote  cannot  be  sufficiently  ascertained. 
*'  Extract  of  a  Memorial  drawn  up  by  order  of,  and  presented  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  1756,  by  T.  Pownall. 

"In  other  parts  cf  our  frontier,  that  are  not  the  immediate  residence  and 
country  of  Indians,  some  other  species  of  barrier  should  be  thought  ofj  for 
•which  nothing  can  be  more  effectual  than  a  barrier  colony  :  but  even  this  can- 

i.ot  be  carried into  execution  and  effect,  without  the 

previous  measure  of  entrepots  in  the  country  between  us  and  the  enemy  .  .  , 
.  .  .  .  All  mankind  must  know,  that  no  body  of  men,  whether  as  an 
army,  or  as  an  emigration  of  colonists,  can  march  from  one  country  to  another* 
through  an  inhospitable  wilderness,  without  magazines ;  nor  with  any  safety, 
without  posts  communicating  among  each  other  by  practicable  roads,  to  which 
to  retire  in  case  of  accidents,  repulse,  or  delay. 

"  It  is  a  fact,  which  experience  evinces  the  truth  of,  that  we  have  always 
been  able  to  outsettlethe  French ;  and  have  driven  the  Indians  out  of  the  coun 
try  more  by  settling  than  fighting;  and  that  whenever  our  settlements  have 
been  wisely  and  completely  made,  the  French,  neither  by  themselves  nor  their 
!rlo£S  of  war,  the  Indians,  have  been  able  to  removs  us.  It  is  upon  this  fact 
3  found  the  propriety  of  the  measure  of  settling  a  barrier  celonjf  in  those  parts 
of  our  frontiers,  which  are  not  tbi  linmediuie  residence  or  bunting-grounds  r,f  &:/>• 
Indians.  This  is  a  measure  that  will  be  effectual;  and  will  not  only  in  time 
pay  its  expence,  but  make  as  great  returns  as  any  cf  our  present  colonies  do  ; 
will  give  strength  and  unity  to  our  dominions  in  North  America  ;  and  give  n:> 
-possession  of  our  country,  as  well  as  settlement  in  it.  JHu  above  «iii  tlii. ,  \'.-. 
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one  of  the  finest  in  North  America,  for  the  extreme  rich 
ness  and  fertility  of  the  land  ;  the  healthy  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  mildness  of  the  climate  ;  the  plenty  of  hunting, 
fishing,  and  fowling  ;  the  facility  of  trade  with  the  Indians  ; 
and  the  vast  convenience  of  inland  navigation  or  water-car 
riage  by  the  lakes  and  great  rivers,  many  hundred  of 
leagues  around. 

From  these  natural  advantages  it  must  undoubtedly  (per 
haps  in  less  than  another  century)  become  a  populous  and 
powerful  dominion  ;  and  a  great  accession  of  power,  either 
to  England  or  France. 

The  French  are  now  making  open  encroachments  on 
these  territories,  in  defiance  of  our  known  rights  ;  and,  if 
•\ve  longer  delay  to  settle  that  country,  and  suffer  them  to' 
possess  it, — these  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  will  probably 
fellow : 


state  and  circumstances  of  our  settlements  render  such  a  measure  not  only  pro 
per  an  !  eligible,  but  absolutely  necessary.  The  English  settlements,  as  they 
are  at  present  circumstanced,  are  absolutely  at  a  stand;  they  are  settled  up  to 
the  mountains  ;  and  in  the  mountains  there  is  no  where  together  land  sufficient 
for  a  settlement  large  enough  to  subsist  by  itself,  and  to  defend  itself,  and 
preserve  a  communication  with  the  present  settlements. 

"  It  the  English  would  advance  one  step  further,  or  cover  themselves  where 
they  are,  it  must  be  at  once,  by  one  large  step  over  the  mountains,  with  a 
numerous  and  military  colony.  Where  such  should  be  settled,  I  do  not  take 
upon  me  to  say  ;  at  present  I  shall  only  point  out  the  mca-ure  and  the  nature 
of  it,  by  inserting  two  schemes,  one  of  Dr.  Franklin's,  t.:e  other  of  your 
memorialist  ;  and  if  I  might  indulge  myseli'  with  scheming,  I  shou.ci  imagine 
that  two  such  were  sufficient,  and  only  requisite  and  proper:  one  at  tl~eback 
of  Virginia,  filling  up  the  vacant  space  between  the  five  nations  and  southern 
confederacy,  and  connecting  into  our  system,  our  barrier;  the  other  somewhere 
in  the  Cohass  or  Connecticut  river,  or  wherever  best  adapted  to  cover  the  New? 
England  colonies.  These,  with  the  little  settlements  mentioned  above  m  the 
Indian  countries,  complete  my  idea  of  this  branch."  See  Governor  Pownall's 
Administration  of  the  Colonies.  Vol.  II.  p.  228 — 231,  5th  edition. 

The  reader  must  carry  along  with  him  a  distinction  between  the  plans  of 
Dr.  Franklin  and  governor  PownaUhere  referred  to.  The  first  f  which  is  before 
him)  is  particular,  and  proposes  a  plan  for  t<wo  settlements  in  the  unlocated 
lands  to  the  westward  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Virginian  mountains,  and  is  to 
tally  silent  with  respect  to  a  settlement  in  New  England :  theotru:r  treats  of  the 
mode  of  settling  new  colonies  in  North  America  in  general,  leaving  the  precise 
situation  to  be  in  some  measure  pointed  out  by  the  foregoing  extract. 

The  copy  from  which  this  paper  was  originally  printed,  had  the  appearance 
of  being  rather  incorectly  taken  from  the  original,  it  is  her*  compared  with  Dr. 
Franklin's  own  com 
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1.  Our  people,  being  confined  to  the  country  between  the 
-sea  and  the  mountains,  cannot  much  more  increase  in  num* 
ber;  people  increasing  in    proportion  to   their    room    and 
means  of  subsistance.     (See  the  Observations  on  the  In 
crease  of  Mankind,  he.  Vol.  II.) 

2.  The  French  wiU  increase  much  more,  by  that  acquired 
room  and  plenty  of  subsistence,  and  become  a  great  people 
behind  us. 

3.  Many  of  our  debtors,   and  loose  English  people,  our 
German  servants,  and.  slaves,  will  probably  desert  to  them, 
and  increase  their  numbers  and  strength,   to  the  lessening 
and  weakening  of  ours. 

4.  They  will  cut  us  off  from  all  commerce  and  alliance 
with  the  western  Indians,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Britain, 
by  preventing  the  sale  and  consumption  of  its   manufac 
tures. 

5.  They  will  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war  (as  they  have 
always  done  against  New  England)  set  the  Indians  on  to 
harass  our  frontiers,  kill  and  scalp  our  people,  and  drive  in 
the  advanced  settlers  ;  and  so,  in  preventing  our  obtaining 
more  subsistence  by  cultivating  of  new   lands ^  they  dis 
courage  our  marriages,  and  to  keep  our  people  from  increas 
ing ;  thus  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  killing  thou 
sands  of  our  children  before  they  are  born 

If  two  strong  colonies  of  English  were  settled  between 
the  Ohio  and  lake  Erie,  in  the  places  hereafter  to  be  men 
tioned,-— these  advantages  might  be  expected: 

1.  They  would  be  a  great  security  to  the  frontiers  of  our 
other  colonies  ;  by  preventing  the  incursions  of  the  French 
and  French  Indians  of  Canada,  on  the  back  parts  of  Penn 
sylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  5  and  the 
frontiers  of  such  new  colonies  would  be  much  more  easily 
defended,  than  those  of  the  colonies  last 'mentioned  now  can 
be,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

2.  The  dreaded  junction   of  the    French  settlements  in 
Canada  with  those  of  Louisiana  would  be  prevented. 

o.   In  case  of  a  war,  it  would  be  easy,  from  those  new 
colonies,  to  annoy  Louisiana,  by  going  down  the  Ohio  and 
Voit.  iv.  F 
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Mississippi ;  and  the  southern  part  of  Canada,  by  sailing 
over  the  lakes  ;  and  thereby  confine  the  French  within  nar 
rower  limits. 

4.  We  should   secure  the  friendship  and  trade  of   the 
Miamis  or  Twigtwees   (a  numerous  people  consisting  of 
many  tribes,  inhabiting  the  country  between  the  west  end 
of  lake  Erie,  and  the  south   end  of  lake   Huron,  and  the 
Ohio)  who  are  at  present  dissatisfied  with  the  French,  and 
fond  of  the  English,  and  would  gladly  encourage  and  protect 
an  infant  English  settlement  in  or  near  their  country,  as  some 
of  their  chiefs  have  declared  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir. 
Further,  by  means  of  the  lakes,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missis 
sippi,  our  trade  might  be  extended  through  a  vast  country, 
among  many  numerous  and  distant  nations,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  Britain- 

5.  The  settlement  of  all  the  intermediate  lands,  between 
the  present  frontiers  of  our  colonies  on  one  side,  and  the 
lakes  and  Mississippi  on  the  other,  would  be  facilitated  and 
speedily  executed,  to   the  great  increase   of  Englishmen, 
English  trade,  and  English  power. 

The  grants  to  most  of  the  colonies  are  of  long  narrow 
blips  of  land,  extending  west  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South 
Sea.  They  are  much  too  long  for  their  breadth ;  the  ex 
tremes  at  too  great  a  distance ;  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  con 
tinued  under  their  present  dimensions. 

Several  of  the  old  colonies  may  conveniently  be  limited 
westward  by  the  Allegheny  or  Apalachiun  mountains  ;  and 
new  colonies  formed  west  of  those  mountains. 

A  single  old  colony  does  not  seem  strong  enough  to  ex- 
tend  itself  otherwise  than  inch  by  inch:  it  cannot  venture  a 
settlement  far  distant  from  the  main  body,  being  unable  to 
support  it:  but  if  the  colonies  were  united  under  one  gover 
nor-general  and  grand  council,  agreeable  to  the  Albany 
plan,  they  might  easily,  by  their  joint  force,  establish  one  or 
more  new  colonies,  whenever  they  should  judge  it  necessary 
or  advantageous  to  the  interest  of  the  whole. 

But  if  such  union  should  not  take  place,  it  is  proposed 
that  two  charters  be  granted,  each  for  some  considerable 
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part  of  the  lands  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Virginian 
mountains,  to  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Britain;  with  such  Americans  as  shall  join  them  in  contri 
buting  to  the  settlement  of  those  lands,  either  by  paying  a 
proportion  of  the  expence  of  making  such  settlements,  or 
by  actually  going  thither  in  person,  and  settling  themselves 
and  families. 

That  by  such  charters  it  be  granted,  that  every  actual 
settler  be  intitled  to  a  tract  of  acres  for  himself,  and 

acres  for  every  poll  in  the  family  he   carries  with 
him ;  and  that  every  contributor  of  guineas  be  intitled 

to  a  quantity  of  acres,  equal  to  the  share  of  a  single  settler, 
for  every  such  sum  of  guineas  contributed  and  paid 

to  the   colony  treasurer ;    a  contributor  for  shares  to 

have  an  additional  share  gratis;  that  settlers  may  likewise  be 
contributors,  and  have  right  of  land  in  both  capacities. 

That  as  many  and  as  great  privileges  and  powers  of 
government  be  granted  to  the  contributors  and  settlers,  as 
his  majesty  in  his  wisdom  shall  think  most  fit  for  their  be 
nefit  and  encouragement,  consistent  with  the  general  gooc^ 
of  the  British  empire ;  for  extraordinary  privileges  and 
liberties,  with  lands  on  easy  terms,  are  strong  inducements 
to  people  to  hazard  their  persons  and  fortunes  in  settling- 
new  countries  :  and  such  powers  of  government  as  (though 
suitable  to  the  circumstances,  and  fit  to  be  trusted  with  an 
infant  colony)  might  be  judged  unfit,  when  it  becomes  po 
pulous  and  powerful ;  these  might  be  granted  for  a  term 
only ;  as  the  choice  of  their  own  governor  for  ninety-nine 
years  j  the  support  of  government  in  the  colonies  of  Con 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island  (which  now  enjoy  that  and  other 
like  privileges)  being  much  less  expensive,  than  in  the  colo 
nies  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  crown,  and 
the  constitution  more  inviting. 

That  the  first  contributors  to  the  amount  of  guineas 

be  empowered  to  choose  a  treasurer  to  receive  the  contri 
bution. 

That  no  contributions  be  paid  till  the  sum  of  thou 

sand  guineas  be.  subscribed. 
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That  the  money  thus  raised  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
the  lands  from  the  Six  Nations  and  other  Indians,  and  of 
provisions,  stores,  arms,  ammunition,  carriages,  &.c.  for  the 
settlers;  who,  after  having  entered  their  names  with  the 
treasurer,  or  person  by  him  appointed  to  receive  and  enter 
them,  are,  upon  public  notice  given  for  that  purpose,  to  ren 
dezvous  at  a  place  to  be  appointed,  and  inarch  in  a  body  to 
the  place  destined  for  their  settlement,  under  the  charge 
of  the  government  to  be  established  over  them.  Such  ren 
dezvous  and  march  however  not  to  be  directed,  till  the  num 
ber  of  names  of  settlers  entered,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
amount  at  least  to  thousand. 

It  is  apprehended,  that  a  great  sum  of  money  might  be 
raised  in  America  on  such  a  scheme  as  this  ;  for  there  are 
many  who  would  be  glad  of  any  opportunity,  by  advancing 
a  small  sum  at  present,  to  secure  land  for  their  children, 
which  might  in  a  few  years  become  very  valuable  ;  and  a 
great  number  it  is  thought  of  actual  settlers  might  likewise 
be  engaged  (some  from  each  of  our  present  colonies)  suffi 
cient  to  cany  it  into  full  execution  by  their  strength  and 
numbers  ;  provided  only,  that  the  crown  would  be  at  the 
expence  of  removing1  the  little  forts  the  French  have  erected 
in  their  incroachments  on  his  majesty's  territories,  and 
supporting  a  strong  one  near  the  falls  of  Niagara,  with  a  few 
small  armed  vessels,  or  half-galleys  to  cruize  on  the  lakes. 

For  the  security  of  this  colony  in  its  infancy,  a  small  fort 
might  be  erected  and  for  some  time  maintained  at  Buffalo- 
creek  on  the  Ohio,  above  the  settlement;  and  another  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tioga,  on  the  south  side  of  lake  Erie,  where 
a  port  should  be  formed,  and  a  town  erected,  for  the  trade 
of  the  lakes. — The  colonists  for  this  settlement  might  march 
by  lund  through  Pennsylvania., 

The  river  Sciota,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio  about  two 
hundred  miles  below  Logs  Town,  is  supposed  the  fittest 
seat  for  the  other  colony ;  there  being  for  forty  miles  on 
each  side  of  it,  and  quite  up  to  its  heads,  a  body  of  all  rich 
land ;  the  finest  spot  of  its  bigness  in  all  North  America, 
and  has  thfc  particular  advantage  of  sea-coal  in  plenty  (even 
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above  ground  in  two  places)  for  fuel,  when  the  woods  shall 
be  destroyed.  This  colony  would  have  the  trade  of  the 
Miamis  or  Twigtwees  ;  and  should,  at  first,  have  a  small 
fort  near  Hockockin,  at  the  head  of  the  river ;  and  another 
^fiear  the  mouth  of  Wabash.  Sanduski,  a  French  fort  near 
the  lake  Erie,  should  also  be  taken  ;  and  all  the  little  French 
forts  south  and  west  of  the  lakes,  quite  to  the  Mississippi, 
be  removed,  or  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  English. — The 
colonists  for  this  settlement  might  assemble  near  the  heads 
of  the  rivers  in  Virginia,  and  march  over  land  to  the  navi 
gable  branches  of  the  Kanhawa,  where  they  might  embark 
with  all  their  baggage  and  provisions,  and  fall  into  the  Ohio, 
not  far  above  the  mouth  of  Sciota.  Or  they  might  ren 
dezvous  at  Will's  Creek,  and  go  down  the  Monongahela  to 
the  Ohio. 

The  fort  and  armed  vessels  at  the  strait  of  Niagara^would 
be  a  vast  security  to  the  frontiers  of  these  new  colonies 
against  any  attempts  of  the  French  from  Canada.  The 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  would  guard  that  river, 
the  Ohio,  and  Cutava  river,  in  case  any  attempt  from  the 
French  of  Mississippi.  (Every  fort  should  have  a  small 
settlement  round  it ;  as  the  fort  would  protect  the  settlers, 
and  the  settlers  defend  the  fort  and  supply  it  with  provi 
sions.) 

The  difficulty  of  settling  the  first  English  colonies  in 
America,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  England,  must  have 
been  vastly  greater,  than  the  settling  these  proposed  new 
colonies  :  for  it  would  be  the  interest  and  advantage  of  all 
the  present  colonies  to  support  these  new  ones  ;  as  they 
would  cover  their  frontiers,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
French  power  behind  or  near  their  present  settlements  ; 
and  the  new  country  is  nearly  at  equal  distance  from  all  the 
old  colonies,  and  could  easily  be  assisted  from  all  of  them. 
And  as  there  are  already  in  all  the  old  colonies  many 
thousands  of  families  that  are  ready  to  swarm,  wanting 
more  land  ;  the  richness  and  natural  advantage  of  the  Ohio 
country  would  draw  most  of  them  thither,  were  there  but 
a  tolerable  prospect  of  a  safe  settlement.  So  that  the  new 
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colonies  would  soon  be  full  of  people  ;  and  from  the 
advantage  of  their  situation,  become  much  more  ter 
rible  to  the  French  settlements,  than  those  are  now  to  us. 
The  gaining  of  the  back  Indian  trade  from  the  French, 
by  the  navigation  of  the  lakes,  &c.  would  of  itself  greatly 
weaken  our  enemies  : — it  being  now  their  principal  support, 
it  seems  highly  probable,  that  in  time  they  must  be  sub 
jected  to  the  British  crown,  or  driven  out  of  the  country. 

Such  settlements  may  better  be  made  now,  than  fifty- 
years  hence,  because  it  is  easier  to  settle  ourselves,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  French  settling  there,  as  they  seem  now 
to  intend,  than  to  remove  them  when  strongly  settled. 

If  these  settlements  are  postponed,  then  more  forts  and 
stronger,  and  more  numerous  and  expensive  garrisons  must 
be  established,  to  secure  the  country,  prevent  their  settling, 
and  secure  our  present  frontiers  ;  the  charge  of  which  may 
probably  exceed  the  charge  of  the  proposed  settlements, 
and  the  advantage  nothing  near  so  great. 

The  fort  at  Oswego  should  likewise  be  strengthened,  and 
some  armed  half-gallies,  or  other  small  vessels,  kept  there 
to  cruise  on  lake  Ontario,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Pownall  in 
his  paper  laid  before  the  commissioners  at  the  Albany 
treaty. 

If  a  fort  was  also  built  at  Tirondequat  on  lake  Ontario., 
and  a  settlement  made  there  near  the  lake  side,  where  the 
lands  are  said  to  be  good,  (much  better  than  at  Oswego ;) 
the  people  of  such  settlements  would  help  to  defend  both 
forts  on  any  emergency. 
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THE    CANADA    PAMPHLET. 

The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  considered,  ivith  Regard  to  her  Colo 
nies*  and  the  Acquisitions  of  Canada  and  Guadoloufie3 . 
I  HAVE  perused  with  no  small  pleasure  the  "Letter  ad 
dressed  to  Tzvo  Great  men,"  and  the  Remarks  on  that  letter. 
It  is  not  merely  from  the  beauty,  the  force  and  perspicuity 
of  expression,  or  the  general  elegance  of  manner  conspi 
cuous  in  both  pamphlets,  that  my  pleasure  chiefly  arises  j  it 
is  rather  from  this,  that  I  have  lived  to  see  subjects  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  nation  publicly  discussed  without 
party  views,  or  party  heat,  with  decency  and  politeness, 
and  with  no  other  warmth,  than  what  a  zeal  for  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  our  king  and  country  may  inspire  ;  and 
this  by  writers,  whose  understanding  (however  they  maj 
differ  from  each  other)  appears  not  unequal  to  their  candoi? 
and  the  uprightness  of  their  intention. 

But,  as  great  abilities  have  not  always  the  best  informa 
tion,  there  are,  I  apprehend,  in  the  Remarks,  some  opinions 
not  well  founded,  and  some  mistakes  of  so  important  a  na 
ture,  as  to  render  a  few  observations  on  them  necessary  for 
the  better  information  of  the  public. 

3  In  the  year  1760,  upon  the  prospect  of  a  peace  with  France,  the  late  Earl 
of  Bath  addressed  a  Letter  to  Two  Great  Men  (Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  New 
castle^  on  the  terms  necessary  to  be  insisted  upon  in  the  negociation.  He  pre 
ferred  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  to  acquisitions  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the 
same  year  there  appeared  Remarks  on  the  letter  addressed  to  two  great  men, 
containing  opposite  opinions  on  this  and  other  subjects.  At  this  moment  a. 
philosopher  stepped  into  the  controversy,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  The 
Interest  of  Great  Britain  considered,  with  Regard  to  her  Qolonies,"  &c.  The 
arguments  he  used,  appear  to  have  carried  weight  with  them  at  the  Courts  of 
London  and  Paris,  for  Canada  was  kept  by  the  peace. 

The  above  piece  (which  first  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  shape  of  a 
pamphlet,  printed  for  Becket,  1761,)  has  none  of  the  eight  subdivisions  it  is 
now  throwa  into,  marked  out  by  the  author.  He  conceived  however  that  they 
might  be  useful,  and  afterwards  made  that  arrangement. 

In  the  original,  the  author  has  added  his  observations  concerning  the  Increase 
of  Mankind,  Peopling  of  Countries,  &c.  [printed  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  volume]  and  introduced  it  with  the  following  note.  "  In  confirmation  ot 
the  writer's  opinion  concerning  population,  manufactures,  &c.  he  has  thought 
it  aot  amiss  to  add  an  extract  from  a  piece  written  some  years  since  in  Ame 
rica,  where  the  facts  must  be  well  known,  on  which  the  reasonings  are  found 
ed.  It  is  entitled,  Observations,  &c." 

With  respect  to  the  arguments  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Letter,  and  of  ther 
Remarks,  it  is  useless  to  repeat  them  here.  As  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  Dr.  Franklin,  they  are  to  ba  collected  from  his  own  work. 
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The  author  of  the  Letter,  who  must  be  every  way  best 
able  to  support  his  own  sentiments,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me, 
if  I  seem  officiously  to  interfere  ;  when  he  considers,  that 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  like  other  qualities  good  and  bad, 
is  catching ;  and  that  his  long  silence  since  the  Rmarks  ap 
peared,  has  made  us  despair  of  seeing  the  subject  farther 
discussed  by  his  masterly  hand.  The  ingenious  and  candid 
remarker,  too,  who  must  have  been  misled  himsetf  before 
he  employed  his  skill  and  address  to  mislead  others,  will 
certainly,  since  he  declares  he  aims  at  no  seduction,  be  dis 
posed  to  excuse  even  the  weakest  effort  to  prevent  it. 

And  surely,  if  the  general  opinions  that  possess  the 
minds  of  the  people  may  possibly  be  of  consequence  in  pub. 
lie  affairs,  it  must  be  fit  to  set  those  opinions  right.  If 
there  is  anger,  as  the  remarker  supposes,  that  "  extrava 
gant  expectations"  may  embarrass  "  a  virtuous  and  able 
ministry,"  and  u  render  the  negotiation  for  peace  a  work  of 
infinite  difficulty4 ;"  there  is  no  less  danger  that  expectations 
too  low,  through  want  of  proper  information,  may  have  a 
contrary  effect,  may  make  even  a  virtuous  and  able  minis 
try  less  anxious,  and  less  attentive  to  the  obtaining  points, 
in  which  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  nation  are  essen 
tially  concerned ;  and  the  people  less  hearty  in  supporting- 
such  a  ministry  and  its  measures. 

The  people  of  this  nation  are  indeed  respectable,  not  for 
their  numbers  only,  but  for  their  understanding  and  their 
public  spirit :  they  manifest  the  first,  by  their  universal  ap 
probation  of  the  late  prudent  and  vigorous  measures,  and 
the  confidence  they  so  justly  repose  in  a  wise  and  good 
prince,  and  an  honest  and  able  administration;  the  latter 
they  have  demonstrated  by  the  immense  supplies  granted 
in  parliament  unanimously,  and  paid  through  the  whole 
kingdom  with  chearfuiness.  And  since  to  this  spirit  and 
these  supplies  our  "  victories  and  successes5''  have  in  great 
measure  been  owing;  is  it  quite  right, is  it  generous  to  say, 
with  the  remarker,  that  the  people  "  had  no  share  in  ac- 
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quiring  them?"  The  mere  mob  he  cannot  mean^  even 
where  he  speaks  of  the  madness  of  the  people  ;  for  the  mad 
ness  of  the  mob  must  be  too  feeble  and  impotent,  armed 
as  the  government  of  this  country  at  present  is,  to  "  over 
rule6,"  even  in  the  slightest  instances,  the  virtue  "  and  mo 
deration"  of  a  firm  and  steady  ministry. 

While  the  war  continues,  its  final  event  is  quite  uncer 
tain.  The  victorious  of  this  year  may  be  the  vanquished 
of  the  next.  It  may  therefore  be  too  early  to  say,  what 
advantages  we  ought  absolutely  to  insist  on,  and  make  the 
sine  qiribus  non  of  a  peace.  If  the  necessity  of  our  affairs 
should  oblige  us  to  accept  of  terms  less  advantageous  than 
our  present  successes  seem  to  promise  us  ;  an  intelligent 
people,  as  ours  is,  must  see  that  necessity,  and  will  ac 
quiesce.  But  as  a  peace,  when  it  is  made,  may  be  made 
hastily ;  and  as  the  unhappy  continuance  of  the  war  affords 
us  time  to  consider,  among  several  advantages  gained  or 
to  be  gained,  which  of  them  may  be  most  for  our  interest 
to  retain,  if  some  and  not  all  may  possibly  be  retained ;  I 
do  not  blame  the  public  disquisition  of  these  points,  as 
permature  or  useless.  Light  often  arises  from  a  collision 
of  opinions,  as  fire  from  flint  and  steel ;  and  if  we  can  ob 
tain  the  benefit  of  the  light,  without  danger  from  the  heat 
sometimes  produced  by  controversy,  why  should  we  dis 
courage  it  ? 

Supposing  then,  that  heaven  may  still  continue  to  bless 
his  majesty's  arms,  and  that  the  event  of  this  just  war  may 
put  it  in  our  power  to  retain  some  of  our  conquests  at  the 
making  of  a  peace  ;  let  us  consider, 

1.    The  security  of  a  dominion,  a  justifiable  and  prudent 
ground  upon  ivh'ich  to  demand  cessiojis  from  an  enemy. 

Whether  ive  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  possessions 
only  that  tvcre  "  the  objects  for  zvhich  we  began  the  war1" 
This  the  remarker  seems  to  think  right,  when  the  question 
relates  to  "  Canada,  properly  so  called;  it  having  never 
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been  mentioned  as  one  of  those  objects,  in  any  of  our  me 
morials  or  declarations,  or  in  any  national  or  public  act 
whatsoever."  But  the  gentleman  himself  will  probably 
agree,  that  if  the  cession  of  Canada  would  be  a  real  advan 
tage  to  us;  we  may  demand  it  under  his  second  head,  asr 
an  "  indemnification  for  the  charges  incurred"  in  recovering 
our  just  rights  ;  otherwise,  according  to  his  own  principles, 
the  demand  of  Guadaloupe  can  have  no  foundation. — That 
"  our  claims  before  the  war  were  large  enough  for  posses 
sion  and  for  security  too8,"  though  it  seems  a  clear  point 
with  the  ingenious  remarker,  is,  I  own,  not  so  with  me.  I 
am  rather  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  shall  presently  give 
my  reasons. 

But  first  let  me  observe,  that  we  did  not  make  those 
claims  because  they  were  large  enough  for  security,  but 
because  we  could  rightfully  claim  no  more.  Advantages 
gained  in  the  course  of  this  war  may  increase  the  extent 
of  our  rights.  Our  claims  before  the  war  contained  some 
security  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  neglect  ac 
quiring  morej  when  the  demand  of  more  is  become  reason 
able.  It  may  be  reasonable  in  the  case  of  America,  to 
ask  for  the  security  recommended  by  the  author  of  the  Let 
ter9,  though  it  would  be  preposterous  to  do  it  in  many  cases. 
His  proposed  demand  is  founded  on  the  little  value  of  Ca 
nada  to  the  French ;  the  right  we  have  to  ask,  and  the  power 
we  may  have  to  insist  on  an  indemnification  for  our  ex- 
pences  ;  the  difficulty  the  French  themselves  will  be  under 
of  restraining  their  restless  subjects  in  America  from  en 
croaching  on  our  limits  and  disturbing  our  trade ;  and  the 
difficulty  on  our  parts  of  preventing  encroachments,  that 
may  possibly  exist  many  years  without  coming  to  our 
knowlege. 

But  the  remarker  "  does  not  see  why  the  arguments,  em 
ployed  concerning  a  security  for  a  peaceable  behavior  in 
Canada,  would  not  be  equally  cogent  for  calling  for  the 


8  Remarks,  p.  19. 

9  Page .30, of  the  Letter,  and  p.  21,  of  the 
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same  security  in  Europe1."  On  a  little  farther  reflection, 
he  must  I  think  be  sensible,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  cases  are  widely  different. — Here  we  are  separated  by 
the  best  and  clearest  of  boundaries,  the  ocean,  and  we  have 
people  in  or  near  every  part  of  our  territory.  Any  attempt 
to  encroach  upon  us,  by  building  a  fort  even  in  the  obscurest 
corner  of  these  islands,  must  therefore  be  known  and  pre 
vented  immediately.  The  aggressors  also  must  be  known, 
and  the  nation  they  belong  to  would  be  accountable  for  their 
aggression.  In  America  it  is  quite  otherwise.  A  vast 
wilderness,  thinly  or  scarce  at  all  peopled,  conceals  with 
ease  the  march  of  troops  and  workmen.  Important  passes 
may  be  seized  within  our  limits,  and  forts  built  in  a  month, 
at  a  small  expence,  that  may  cost  us  an  age,  and  a  million, 
to  remove.  Dear  experience  has  taught  this.  But  what  is 
still  worse,  the  wide  extended  forests  between  our  settle 
ments  and  theirs,  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes  of  sava 
ges,  that  delight  in  war,  and  take  pride  in  murder ;  subjects 
properly  neither  of  the  French  nor  English,  but  strongly 
attached  to  the  former  by  the  art  and  indefatigable  industry 
of  priests,  similarity  of  superstitions,  and  frequent  family 
alliances.  These  are  easily,  and  have  been  continually, 
instigated  to  fall  upon  and  massacre  our  planters,  even  in 
times  of  full  peace  between  the  two  crowns ;  to  the  certain 
diminution  of  our  people  and  the  contraction  of  our  settle 
ments1.  And  though  it  is  known  they  are  supplied  by  the 


i    Remarks,  p.  28. 

a  A  very  intelligent  American  writer,  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  Observations  on 
the  late  and  present  Conduct  of  the  French,  &c.  printed  at  Boston,  1755, 
says, 

**  The  Indians  in  the  French  interest  are,  upon  all  proper  opportunities, 
Instigated  iy  their  priests  (who  have  generally  the  chief  management  of  their 
public  councils)  to  acts  of  hostility  against  the  English,  even  in  time  of  pro 
found  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  Of  this  there  are  many  undeniable  in 
stances:  the  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  colonies  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  in  1713,  by  which  those  colonies  suffered  so  much 
damage,  was  begun  by  the  instigation  of  the  French :  their  supplies  were  from 
them;  and  there  are  now  original  letters  of  several  Jesuits  to  be  produced, 
whereby  it  evidently  appears,  that  they  were  continually  animating  the  Indians, 
when  almost  tired  with  the  war,  to  a  farther  prosecution  of  it.  The  French 
not  only  excited  the  Indians,  and  supported  them,  but  joined  their  own  force? 
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French,  and  carry  their  prisoners  to  them,  we  can,  by  com 
plaining,  obtain  no  redress;  as  the  governors  of  Canada 
have  a  ready  excuse,  that  the  Indians  are  an  independent 
people,  over  whom  they  have  no  power,  and  for  whose  ac 
tions  they  are  therefore  not  accountable.  Surely  circum 
stances  so  widely  different  may  reasonably  authorise  differ 
ent  demands  of  security  in  America,  from  such  as  are  usual 
or  necessary  in  Europe. 

The  remarker  however  thinks,  that  our  real  dependence 
for  keeping  "  France  or  any  other  nation  true  to  her  en 
gagements,  must  not  be  in  demanding  securities  which  no 
natioiv  whilst  independent  can  give  ;  but  on  our  own  strength 
and  our  own  vigilance3.  No  nation  that  has  carried  on  a  war 
with  disadvantage,  and  is  unable  to  continue  it,  can  be  said 
under  such  circumstances,  to  be  independent ;  and  while 
either  side  thinks  itself  in  a  condition  to  demand  an  indem 
nification,  there  is  no  man  in  his  senses,  but  will,  cceteris 
parzbus,  prefer  an  indemnification,  that  is  a  cheaper  and 
more  effectual  security  than  any  other  he  can  think  of.  Na 
tions  in  this  situation  demand  and  cede  countries  by  almost 
every  treaty  of  peace  that  is  made.  The  French  part  of 
the  island  of  St.  Christophers  was  added  to  Great  Britain 
in  circumstances  altogether  similar  to  those  in  which  a  few 
months  may  probably  place  the  country  of  Canada.  Far 
ther  security  has  always  been  deemed  a  motive  with  a  con- 


\vith  them  in  all  the  late  hostilities  that  have  been  committed  within  his  ma 
jesty's  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  And  from  an  intercepted  letter  this  year  from 
the  Jesuits  at  Penobscot,  and  from  other  information,  it  is  certain,  that  they 
have  been  using  their  utmost  endeavors  to  excite  the  Indians  to  new  acts  of 
hostility  against  his  majesty's  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  some 
have  been  committed.  The  French  not  only  excite  the  Indians  to  acts  of  hos 
tility,  but  reward  them  for  it,  by  buying  the  English  prisoners  of  them:  for  the 
ransom  of  each  of  which  they  afterwards  demand  of  us  the  price  that  is  usually 
given  for  a  slave  in  these  colonies.  They  do  this  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  rescuing  the  poor  prisoners  from  the  cruelties  ^nd  barbarities  of  the  savages ; 
but  in  reality  to  encourage  them  to  continue  their  depredations,  as  they  can 
by  this  means  get  more  by  hunting  the  English,  than  by  hunting  wild  beasts  ; 
and  the  French  at  the  same  time  are  thereby  enabled  to  keep  up  a  large  body  of 
Indians,  entirely  at  the  ex  fence  of  tht  English." 
3  Remarks,  p.  25. 
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queror  to  be  less  moderate  ;  and  even  the  vanquished  insist 
upon  security  as  a  reason  for  demanding  what  they  acknow- 
lege  they  could  not  otherwise  properly  ask.  The  security 
of  the  frontier  of  France  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands  was 
always  considered  in  the  negotiation,  that  began  at  Gertru- 
denburg,  and  ended  with  that  war.  For  the  same  reason 
they  demanded  and  had  Cape  Breton.  But  a  war,  con 
cluded  to  the  advantage  of  France,  has  always  added 
something  to  the  power,  either  of  France,  or  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  Even  that  of  1733,  which  she  commenced  writh 
declarations  of  her  having  no  ambitious  views,  and  which 
finished  by  a  treaty,  at  which  the  ministers  of  France  re 
peatedly  declared,  that  she  desired  nothing  for  herself,  in 
effect  gained  for  her  Lorrain,  an  indemnification  ten  times 
the  value  of  all  her  North  American  possessions.  In  short, 
security  and  quiet  of  princes  and  states  have  ever  been  deem 
ed  sufficient  reasons,  when  supported  by  power,  for  disposing 
of  rights  ;  and  such  dispositions  have  never  been  looked  on 
as  want  of  moderation.  It  has  always  been  the  founda 
tion  of  the  most  general  treaties.  The  security  of  Germa 
ny  was  the  argument  for  yielding  considerable  possessions 
there  to  the  Swedes  :  and  the  security  of  Europe  divided 
the  Spanish  monarchy  by  the  partition  treaty,  made  between 
powers  who  had  no  other  right  to  dispose  of  any  part  of  it. 
There  can  be  no  cession  that  is  not  supposed  at  least,  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made.  It  is 
enough  that  he  has  a  right  to  ask  it,  and  that  he  does  it  not 
merely  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  dangerous  ambition. 

Canada,  in  the  hands  of  Britain,  will  endanger  the  king 
dom  of  France  as  little  as  any  other  cession  ;  and  from  its 
situation  and  circumstances  cannot  be  hurtful  to  any  other 
state.  Rather,  if  peace  be  an  advantage,  this  cession  ma\ 
be  such  to  all  Europe.  The  present  war  teaches  us,  that 
disputes  arising  in  America,  may  be  an  occasion  of  embroil 
ing  nations  who  have  no  concerns  there.  If  the  French 
remain  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  fix  the  boundaries  as  you 
will  between  us  and  them,  we  must  border  on  each  other 
for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles.  The  people  that  in- 
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habit  the  frontiers  tsre  generally  the  refuse  of  both  nations, 
often  of  the  worst  morals  and  the  least  discretion  ;  remote 
from  the  eye,  the  prudence,  and  the  restraint  of  govern 
ment.  Injuries  are  therefore  frequently,  in  some  part  or 
other  of  so  long  a  frontier,  committed  on  both  sides,  re 
sentment  provoked,  the  colonies  are  first  engaged,  and  then 
the  mother  countric  s.  And  two  great  nations  can  scarce  be  at 
war  in  Europe,  but  some  other  prince  or  state  thinks  it  a 
<  pnvenient  opportunity  to  revive  some  ancient  claim,  seiz,e 
some  advantage,  obtain  some  territory,  or  enlarge  some 
power  at  the  expencc  of  a  neighbor.  The  flames  of  war, 
once  kindled,  often  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  mischief 
is  infinite.  Happy  it  proved  to  both  nations,  that  the  Dutch 
were  prevailed  on  finally  to  cede  the  New  Netherlands  (now 
the  province  of  New  York)  to  us  at  the  peace  of  1674  j  a 
peace  that  has  ever  since  continued  between  us,  but  must 
have  been  frequently  disturbed,  if  they  had  retained  the 
possession  of  that  country,  bordering  several  hundred  miles 
on  our  colonies  of  Pennsylvania  westward,  Connecticut  and 
the  Massachusetts  eastward.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  people  of  different  language,  religion,  and  manners, 
.should  in  those  remote  parts  engage  in  frequent  quarrels  ; 
when  we  find,  that  even  the  people  of  our  own  colonies  have 
frequently  been  so  exasperated  against  each  other,  in  their 
disputes  about  boundaries,  as  to  proceed  to  open  violence 
and  bloodshed. 

2.  Erecting"  forts  in  the  back  settlements,  almost  in  no  in 
stance  a  sufficient  security  against  the  Indians  and  the 
French  ;  but  the  possession  of  Canada  implies  every  secu 
rity,  and  ought  to  be  had,  while  in  our  power. 
But  the  remarker  thinks  we  shall  be  sufficiently  secure  in 
America.,  if  rve  u  raise  English  forts  at  such  passes  as  may 
at  once  make  us  respectable  to  the   French  and  to  the  Indian 
nations*.     The  security  desireable  in  America  may  be  con 
sidered  as  of  three  kinds.      1.  A  security  of  possession,  that 
the  French  shall  not  drive  us  out  of  the  country.     2.  A  se- 


4  Remarks,  p.  75. 
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curity  of  our  planters  from  the  inroads  of  savages,  and  the 
murders  committed  by  them.  3.  A  security  that  the  Bri 
tish  nation  shall  not  be  obliged,  on  every  new  war,  to  repeat 
the  immense  expcnce  occasioned  by  this,  to  defend  its  pos 
sessions  in  America.  Forts,  in  the  most  important  passes, 
may,  I  acknovviege,  be  of  use  to  obtain  the  first  kind  of 
security  :  but  as  those  situations  are  far  advanced  beyond 
the  inhabitants,  the  expence  of  maintaining  and  supplying 
the  garrisons  will  be  very  great,  even  in  time  of  full  peace, 
and  immense  on  every  interruption  of  it  j  as  it  is  easy  for 
skulking-parties  of  the  enemy,  in  such  long  roads  through 
the  woods,  to  intercept  and  cut  off  our  convoys,  unless 
guarded  continually  by  great  bodies  of  men. — The  second 
kind  of  security  will  not  be  obtained  by  such  forts,  unless 
they  were  connected  by  a  wall  like  that  of  China,  from  one 
end  of  our  settlements  to  the  other.  If  the  Indians,  when 
a,t  war,  marched  like  the  Europeans,  with  great  armies, 
heavy  cannon,  baggage,  and  carriages  ;  the  passes  through 
which  alone  such  armies  could  penetrate  our  country,  or 
receive  their  supplies,  being  secured,  all  might  be  sufficient 
ly  secure  ;  but  the  case  is  widely  different.  They  go  to  war, 
as  they  call  it.  in  small  parties  ;  from  fifty  men  down  to  five. 
Their  hunting  life  has  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
whole  country,  and  scarce  any  part  of  it  is  impracticable  to 
such  a  party.  They  can  travel  through  the  woods  even  bv 
night,  and  know  how  to  conceal  their  tracks.  They  pass 
easily  between  your  forts  undiscovered ;  and  privately  ap 
proach  the  settlements  of  your  frontier  inhabitants.  They 
need  no  convoys  of  provisions  to  follow  them  ;  for  whether 
they  are  shifting  from  place  to  place  in  the  woods,  or  lying 
in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow,  every  thicket 
and  every  stream  furnishes  so  small  a  number  with  suffici 
ent  subsistance.  When  they  have  surprised  separately,  and 
murdered  and  scalped  a  dozen  families,  they  are  gone  with 
inconceivable  expedition  through  unknown  ways  :  and  it 
is  very  rare  that  pursuers  have  any  chance  of  coming  up 
with  them5.  In  short,  long  experience  has  taught  our  plan- 

5  "  Although  the  Indians  live  scattered,  as  a  hunter's  lite  requires,  they  ma> 
be  collected  together  from  almost  any  distance ;  us  they  can  find  their  subsis- 
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ters,  that  they  cannot  relv  upon  forts  as  a  security  against 
Indians  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Hackney  might  as  well  rely  upon 

Mnce  from  their  gun  in  their  travelling.  But  let  the  number  of  the  Indians  be 
•what  it  will,  they  are  not  formidable  merely  on  account  of  their  numbers  :  there 
are  many  other  circumstances  that  give  them  a  great  advantage  over  the  English. 
The  English  inhabitants,  though  numerous,  are  extended  over  a  large  tract  of 
land,  five  hundred  leagues  in  length  on  the  seashore;  and  although  some  of 
their  trading  towns  are  thick  settled,  their  settlements  in  the  country  towns 
must  be  at  a  distance  from  each  other:  besides,  that  in  a  new  country  where 
lands  are  cheap,  people  are  fond  of  acquiring  large  tracts  to  themselves ;  and 
therefore  in  the  out- settlements,  they  must  be  more  remote ;  and  as  the  peo 
ple  that  move  out  arc  generally  poor,  they  sit  down  either  where  they  can  ea 
siest  procure  land,  or  soonest  rise  a  subsistance.  Add  to  this,  that  the  English 
have  fixed  settled  habitations,  the  easiest  and  shortest  passage  to  which  the  In 
dians,  by  constantly  hunting  in  the  woods,  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with; 
Avhereas  the  English  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Indian  country,  nor  of  the 
passages  through  the  woods  that  lead  to  it.  The  Indian  way  of  making  war  is 
by  sudden  attack  upon  exposed  places;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  done  mischief 
they  retire,  and  either  go  home  by  the  same  or  some  different  route,  as  they 
fhink  safest ;  or  to  go  to  some  other  place  at  a  distance,  to  renew  their  stroke. 
If  a  sufficient  party  should  happily  be  ready  to  pursue  them,  it  is  a  great  chance, 
whether  in  a  country  consisting  of  woods  and  swamps,  which  the  English  are 
not  acquainted  with,  the  enemy  do  not  lie  in  ambush  for  them  in  some  conve 
nient  place,  and  from  thence  destroy  them.  If  this  should  not  be  the  case* 
but  the  English  should  persue  them,  as  soon  as  they  have  gained  the  rivers,  by 
means  of  their  canoes  fto.the  use  of  which  they  are  brought  up"  from  their  in 
fancy)  they  presently  get  out  of  their  reach  :  further,  if  a  body  of  men  were  to 
march  into  their  country,  to  the  place  where  they  are  settled,  they  can,  upon 
the  least  notice,  without  great  disadvantage,  quit  their  present  habitations,  and 
betake  themselves  to  new  ones."  Clerk's  Observations^  p.  13. 

"  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  tribes  of  the  Indians,  living  upon 
the  lakes  and  rivers  that  run  upon  the  back  of  the  English  settlements  in  North 
America,  are  very  numerous,  and  can  furnish  a  great  number  of  fighting  men, 
all  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  arms  as  soon  as  capable  of  carry 
ing  them,  as  they  get  the  whole  of  their  subsistance  from  hunting;  and  that 
this  army,  large  us  it  may  be,  can  be  maintaine  ;  by  the  French  without  any 
expence.  From  their  numbers,  their  situation,  and  the  rivers  that  run  into 
the  English  settlements,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  they  can  at  any  time  make 
an  attack  upon,  and  constantly  annoy  as  many  of  the  exposed  English  settle 
ments  as  they  please,  and  those  at  any  distance  from  each  other.  The  effects 
of  such  incursions  have  been  too  severely  felt  by  many  of  the  British  colonies, 
not  to  be  very  well  known.  The  entire  breaking  up  places,  that  had  been  for 
a  considerable  time  settled  at  a  great  expence  both  of  labor  and  money  ;  burn 
ing  the  houses,  destroying  the  flock,  killing  and  making  .prisoners  great  num 
bers  of  the  inhabitants,  with  all  the  cruel  usage  they  meet  with  in  their  cap 
tivity,  is  only  a  part  of  the  scene.  All  other  places  that  are  exposed,  are  kept 
in  continual  terror ;  the  lands  lie  waste  and  uncultivated,  from  the  danger  that 
attends  those  that  shall  presume  to  work  upon  them  :  besides  the  immense 
charge  the  governments  must  be  at  in  a  very  uneffectwal  manner  to  defend  their 
extended  frontiers;  and  all  this  from  the  influence  the  French  have  had  over* 
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the  tower  of  London,  to  secure  them  against  highway 
men  and  housebreakers. — As  to  the  third  kind  of  securi 
ty,  that  we  shall  not,  in  a  few  years,  have  all  we  have  done 
to  do  over  again  in  America,  and  be  obliged  to  employ  the 
same  number  of  troops,  and  ships,  at  the  same  immense 
expence,  to  defend  our  possessions  there,  while  we  are  in 
proportion  weakened  here  :  such  forts  I  think,  cannot  pre 
vent  this.  During  a  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  the 
French,  who  are  adroit  at  fortifying,  will  likewise  erect 
forts  in  the  most  advantageous  places  of  the  country  we 
leave  them  ;  which  will  make  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to 
be  reduced  in  case  of  another  war.  We  know  by  experi 
ence  of  this  war,  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  march  an 
army  through  the  American  woods,  with  its  necessary  can 
non  and  stores,  sufficient  to  reduce  a  very  slight  fort.  The 
accounts  at  the  treasury  will  tell  you,  what  amazing  sums 
we  have  necessarily  spent  in  the  expeditions  against  two  very 
trifling  forts,  Duquesne  and  Crown  Point.  While  the  French 
retain  their  influence  over  the  Indians,  they  can  easily  keep 
our  long  extended  frontier  in  continual  alarm,  by  a  very 
few  of  those  people  ;  and  with  a  sihall  number  of  regulars 
and  militia,  in  such  a  country,  we  find  they  can  Jceep  an, 
nrmy  of  ours  in  full  employ  for  several  years.  We  there 
fore  shall  not  need  to  be  told  by  our  colonies,  that  if  we 
leave  Canada,  however  circumscribed,  to  the  French,  "  we 
have  done  nothing5;"  we  shall  soon  be  made  sensible  our* 
selves  of  this  truth,  and  to  our  cost. 

I  would  not  bs  understood  to  deny,  that  even  if  we  sub 
due  and  retain  Canada,  some  few  forts  may  be  of  use  to 
secure  the  goods  of  the  traders,  and  protect  the  commerce, 
in  case  of  any  sudden  misunderstanding  with  any  tribe  of 
Indians  :  but  these  forts  will  be  best  under  the  care  of  the 
colonies  interested  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  garrisoned  by 
their  provincial  forces,  and  at  their  own  expence.  Their 

but  comparatively,  a  few  of  the  Indiaas.     To  the  same  or  greater  evils  still 
will  every  one  of  the  colonies  be  exposed-,  whenever  the  same  influence  shall 
?>e  extended  to  the  whole  body  of  them."     Ibid.  p.  20. 
fl    Remarks,  p.    26, 
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own  interest  will  then  induce  the  American  governments  to 
take  care  of  such  torts  in  proportion  to  their  importance, 
and  see  that  the  officers  keep  their  corps  full,  and  mind  their 
duty.  But  any  troops  of  ours  placed  there,  and  accounta 
ble  here,  would,  in  such  remote  and  obscure  places,  and  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  the  eye  and  inspection  of  superiors, 
soon  become  of  little  consequence,  even  though  the  French 
were  left  in  possession  of  Canada.  If  the  four  independent 
companies,  maintained  by  the  crown  in  New  York  more 
than  forty  years,  at  a  great  expence,  consisted,  for  most  part 
of  the  time,  of  faggots  chiefly ;  if  their  officers  enjoyed 
their  places  as  sinecures,  and  were  only,  as  a  writer?  of 
that  country  styles  them,  a  kind  of  military  monks  ;  if  this 
was  the  state  of  troops  posted  in  a  populous  country,  where 
the  imposition  could  not  be  so  well  concealed  ;  what  may 
we  expect  will  be  the  case  of  those,  that  shall  be  posted  two, 
three,  or  four  hundred  miles  Irom  the  inhabitants,  in  such 
obscure  and  remote  places  as  Crown  Point,  Oswego,  Du- 
quesne,  or  Niagara?  they  would  scarce  be  even  faggots; 
they  would  dwindle  to  mere  names  upon  paper,  and  appear 
no  where  but  upon  the  muster-rolls. 

Now  all  the  kinds  of  security  we  have  mentioned  are  ob 
tained  by  subduing  and  retaining1  Canada.  Our  present 
possessions  in  America  are  secured ;  our  planters  will  no 
longer  be  massacred  by  the  Indians,  v/ho,  depending  abso 
lutely  on  us  for  what  are  now  become  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  them  (guns,  powder,  hatchets,  knives,  and  clothing) 
and  having  no  other  Europeans  near,  that  can  either  supply 
them,  or  instigate  them  against  us  j  there  is  no  doubt  of 
their  being  always  disposed,  if  we  treat  them  with  common 
justice,  to  live  in  perpetual  peace  with  us.  And  with  re 
gard  to  France,  she  cannot,  in  case  of  another  war,  put  us 
to  the  immense  expence  of  defending  that  long  extended 
frontier  ;  we  shall  then,  as  it  were,  have  our  backs  against 
a  wall  in  America ;  the  sea  coast  will  be  easily  protected 
by  our  superior  naval  power  :  and  here  "  our  own  watch- 

7  Douglass, 
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fulness  and  our  own  strength  will  be  properly,  and  cannot 
but  be  successfully  employed.  In  this  situation,  the  force 
now  employed  in  that  part  of  the  world,  may  be  spared  for 
any  other  service  here  or  elsewhere  ;  so  that  both  the  offen 
sive  and  defensive  strength  of  the  British  empire,  on  the 
whole,  will  be  greatly  increased. 

But  to  leave  the  French  in  possession  of  Canada,  when 
it  is  in  our  power  to  remove  them,  and  depend  (as  the  re- 
marker  proposes)  on  our  (nvn  "  strength  and  watchful 
ness8"  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  may  attend  it^  seems 
neither  safe  nor  prudent.  Happy  as  we  now  are,  under  the 
best  of  kings,  and  in  the  prospect  of  a  succession  promising 
every  felicity  a  nation  was  ever  blessed  with  ;  happy  too  in 
the  wisdom  and  vigor  of  every  part  of  the  administration  ; 
we  cannot,  we  ought  not  to  promise  ourselves  the  uninter 
rupted  continuance  of  those  blessings.  The  safety  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  state,  and  the  interest  of  the  whole, 
are  not  to  be  trusted  to  the  wisdom  and  vigor  of  future  ad 
ministrations;  when  a  security  is  to  be  had  more  effectual, 
more  constant,  and  much  less  expensive.  They,  who  can 
be  moved  by  the  apprehension  of  dangers  so  remote,  as  that 
of  the  future  independence  of  our  colonies  (a  point  I  shall 
hereafter  consider)  seem  scarcely  consistent  with  them 
selves,  when  they  suppose  we  may  rely  on  the  wisdom  and 
vigor  of  an  administration  for  their  safety.— I  should 
indeed  think  it  less  material  whether  Canada  were  ceded  to 
us  or  not,  if  I  had  in  view  only  the  security  of  possession 
in  our  colonies.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  remarker,  that 
we  are  in  North  America  "  a  far  greater  continental  as  well 
as  naval  power ;"  and  that  only  cowardice  or  ignorance  can 
subject  our  colonies  there  to  a  French  conquest.  But  for 
the  same  reason  I  disagree  with  him  widely  upon  another 
point. 

8  Remarks,  p.  25. 
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3.   The  blood  and  treasure  spent  in  the  American  wars,  not 

spent  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies  atone. 
I  do  not  think,  that  our  "  blood  and  treasure  has  been 
expended,"  as  he  intimates,  u  in  the  cauve  of  the  colonies" 
and  that  we  are,  "  making  conquests  for  them9  ;"  yet  I  be 
lieve  this  is  too  common  an  error.  I  do  not  say,  they  arc 
altogether  unconcerned  in  the  event.  The  inhabitants  of 
them  ate,  in  common  with  the  other  subjects  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  anxious  for  the  glory  of  her  crown,  the  extent  of  her 
power  and  commerce,  the  welfare  and  future  repose  of  the 
whole  British  people.  They  could  not  therefore  but  take 
a  large  share  in  the  affronts  offered  to  Britain ;  and  have 
been  animated  with  a  truly  British  spirit  to  exert  them 
selves  beyond  their  strength,  and  against  their  evident  inr 
terest.  Yet  so  unfortunate  have  they  been,  that  their  vir 
tue  has  made  against  them  ;  for  upon  no  better  foundation 
than  this  have  they  been  supposeci  the  authors  of  a  war,  car- 
ried  on  for  their  advantage  only.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  ima 
gine  that  the  American  country  in  question  between  GreatBri- 
tain  and  France  is  claimed  as  the  property  of  any  individu^ 
als  or  public  body  in  America;  or  that  the  possession  of  it 
by  Great  Britain  is  likely,  in  any  lucrative  view,  to  redound 
at  all  to  the  advantage  of  any  person  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  are 
land-owners,  whose  lands  are  inferior  in  value  to  those  of 
Britain,  only  by  the  want  of  an  equal  number  of  people. 
It  is  true,  the  accession  of  the  large  territory  claimed  be 
fore  the  war  began  (especially  if  that  be  secured  by  the 
possession  of  Canada)  will  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  Bri 
tish  subjects  faster,  than  if  they  had  been  confined  within 
the  mountains  :  yet  the  increase  within  the  mountains  only 
would  evidently  make  the  comparative  population  equal  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  much  sooner  than  it  can  be  expected, 
when  our  people  are  spread  over  a  country  six  times  as 
large.  I  think  this  is  the  only  point  of  light  in  which  this 
account  is  to  be  viewed,  and  is  the  only  one  in  which  any 

^  Remarks,  p.  if; 
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of  the  colonies  are  concerned. — No  colony,  no  possessor 
of  lands  in  any  colony,  therefore  wishes  for  conquests,  or 
can  be  benefited  by  them,  otherwise  than  as  they  may  be 
a  means  of  securing'  peace  on  their  borders.  No  consider 
able  advantage  has  resulted  to  the  colonies  by  the  conquests 
of  this  war,  or  can  result  from  confirming  them  by  the 
peace,  but  what  they  must  enjoy  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  British  people;  with  this  evident  drawback  from 
their  share  of  these  advantages,  that  they  will  necessarily 
lessen,  or  at  least  prevent  the  increase  of  the  value  of  what 
makes  the  principal  part  of  their  private  property.. ..their 
land.  A  people,  spread  through  the  whole  tract  of  coun 
try,  on  this  side  the  Mississippi,  and  secured  by  Canada 
in  our  hands,  would  probably  for  some  centuries  find  em 
ployment  in  agriculture,  and  thereby  free  us  at  home  effec 
tually  from  our  fears  of  American  manufactures.  Unpre 
judiced  men  well  know,  that  all  the  penal  and  prohibitory 
laws  that  were  ever  thought  on  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pre 
vent  manufactures  in  a  country,  whose  inhabitants  surpass 
the  number  that  can  subsist  by  the  husbandry  of  it.  That 
this  will  be  the  case  in  America  soon,  if  our  people  remain 
confined  within  the  mountains,  and  almost  as  soon  should 
;t  be  unsafe  for  them  to  live  beyond,  though  the  country  be 
ceded  to  us,  no  man  acquainted  with  political  and  commer 
cial  history  can  doubt.  Manufactures  are  founded  in  po 
verty  :  it  is  the  multitude  of  poor  without  land  in  a  coun 
try,  and  who  must  work  for  others  at  low  wages  or  starve, 
that  enables  undertakers  to  carry  on  a  manufacture,  and  af 
ford  it  cheap  enough  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  same 
kind  from  abroad,  and  to  bear  the  expence  of  its  own  ex 
portation. — But  no  man,  who  can  have  a  piece  of  land  of 
his  own,  sufficient  by  his  labor  to  subsist  his  family  in  plenty, 
is  poor  enough  to  be  a  manufacturer,  and  work  for  a  mas 
ter.  Hence,  while  there  is  land  enough  in  America  for 
our  people,  there  can  never  be  manufactures  to  any  amount 
or  value.  It  is  a  striking  observation  of  a  very  able  pen1, 

i  This  appears  tobe  meant  for  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  seems  not  at  this  tim* 
>p  haye  printed  any  of  his  political  pieces. 
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that  the  natural  livelihood  of  the  thin  inhabitants  of  a 
forest  country  is  hunting;  that  of  a  greater  number,  pastu 
rage  :  that  of  a  middling  population,  agriculture  ;  and  that 
of  the  greatest,  manufactures  j  which  last  must  subsist  the 
bulk  of  the  people  in  a  full  country,  or  they  must  be  sub 
sisted  by  charity,  or  perish.  The  extended  population, 
therefore,  that  is  most  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  will 
be  best  effected,  because  only  effectually  secured,  by  the 
possession  of  Canada. 

So  far  as  the  being  of  our  present  colonies  in  North  Ame 
rica  is  concerned,  I  think  indeed  with  the  remarker,  that 
the  French  there  are  not  "  an  enemy  to  be  apprehended;"* — 
but  the  expression  is  too  vague  to  be  applicable  to  the  pre 
sent,  or  indeed  to  any  other  case.  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli,  unequal  as  they  are  to  this  nation  in  power  and 
numbers  of  people,  are  enemies  to  be  still  apprehended: 
and  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  have  been  so  for  many 
ages,  by  the  greatest  princes  of  Scotland  and  Britain.  The 
wild  Irish  were  able  to  give  a  great  deal  of  disturbance 
even  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  cost  her  more  blood 'and  trea 
sure  than  her  war  with  Spain.  Canada,  in  the  hands  of 
France,  has  always  stinted  the  growth  of  our  colonies,  in 
the  course  of  this  war,  and  indeed  before  it,  has  disturbed 
and  vexed  even  the  best  and  strongest  of  them ;  has  found 
means  to  murder  thousands  of  their  people,  and  unsettle  a 
great  part  of  their  country.  Much  more  able  will  it  be  to 
starve  the  growth  of  an  infant  settlement.  Canada  has  also 
found  means  to  make  this  nation  spend  two  or  three  millions 
a  year  in  America ;  and  a  people,  how  small  soever,  that  in 
their  present  situation,  can  do  this  as  often  as  we  have 
a  war  with  them,  is,  methinks,  <l  an  enemy  to  be  appre 
hended." 

Our  North  American  colonies  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
frontier  of  the  British  empire  on  that  side.  The  frontier  of 
any  dominion  being  attacked,  it  becomes  not  merely  "  the 
cause"  of  the  people  immediately  attacked  (the  inhabitants 

2  Remarks,  p.  17. 
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of  that  frontier)  but  properly  "  the  cause"  of.  the  whole 
body.  Where  the  frontier  people  owe  and  pay  obedience, 
there  they  have  a  right  to  look  for  protection:  no  political 
proposition  is  better  established  than  this.  It  is  therefore 
invidious,  to  represent  the  "blood  and  treasure'7  spent  in 
this  war,  as  spent  in  "  the  cause  of  the  colonies"  only ;  and 
that  they  are  u  absurd  and  ungrateful,"  if  they  think  we 
have  done  nothing,  unless  we  "make  conquests  for  them,3* 
and  reduce  Canada  to  gratify  their  "  vain  ambition,"  &c, 
It  will  not  be  a  conquest  for  them,  nor  gratify  any  vain  am 
bition  of  theirs.  It  will  be  a  conquest  for  the  ivhole ;  and 
all  our  people  will,  in  the  increase  of  trade,  and  the  case  of 
taxes,  find  the  advantage  of  it.  Should  we  be  obliged  at  any 
time,  to  make  a  War  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce^ 
and  to  secure  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures,  would 
it  be  fair  to  represent  such  a  war,  merely  as  blood  and  trea 
sure  spent  in  the  cause  of  the  weavers  of  Yorkshire,  Nor 
wich,  or  the  West ;  the  cutlers  of  Sheffield,  or  the  button- 
makers  of  Birmingham  ?  I  hope  it  will  appear  before  I  end 
these  sheets,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  national  war,  this  is 
truly  such  a  one  :  a  war  in  which  the  interest  of  the  whole 
nation  is  directly  and  fundamentally  concerned.  Those, 
who  would  be  thought  deeply  skilled  in  human  nature,  affect 
to  discover  self-interested  views  every  where,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fairest  the  most  generous  conduct.  Suspicions  and 
charges  of  this  kind  meet  with  ready  reception  and  belief 
in  the  minds  even  of  the  multitude,  and  therefore  less  acute- 
ness  and  address,  than  the  remarker  is  possessed  of,  would 
be  sufficient  to  persuade  the  nation  generally,  that  all  the 
zeal  and  spirit,  manifested  and  exerted  by  the  colonies  in 
this  war,  was  only  in  "  their  own  cause,"  to  u  make  con 
quest  for  themselves,"  to  engage  us  to  make  more  for  them, 
to  gratify  their  owu  u  vain  ambition." 

But  should  they  now  humbly  address  the  mother-couVitry 
in  the  terms  and  the  sentiments  of  the  remarker ;  return 
her  their  grateful  acknowlegmcnts  for  the  blood  and  trea 
sure  she  had  spent  in  "  their  cause ;"  confess  that  enough 
had  not  been  clone  u  for  them;1'  allow  that  "  English  forts. 
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raised  in  proper  passes,  will,  with  the  wisdom  and  vigor  of 
her  administration,"  be  a  sufficient  future  protection  ;  ex 
press  their  desires  that  their  people  may  be  confined  within 
the  mountains,  lest,  if  they  be  suffered  to  spread  and  ex 
tend  themselves  in  the  fertile  and  pleasant  country  on  the 
other  side,  they  should  "  increase  infinitely  from  all  causes," 
a  live  wholly  on  their  own  labor"  and  become  independent  j 
beg  therefore  that  the  French  may  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
possession  of  Canada,  as  their  neighborhood  maybe  useful 
to  prevent  our  increase,  and  the  removing  them  may  u  in  its 
consequences  be  even  dangerous  :"3 — I  say,  should  such  an 
address  from  the  colonies  make  its  appearance  here  (though^ 
according  to  the  remarker,  it  would  be  a  most  just  and  rea 
sonable  one)  would  it  not,  might  it  not  with  more  justice  be 
answered : — We  understand  you,  gentlemen,  perfectly  well  j 
you  have  only  your  interest  in  view:  you  want  to  have  the 
people  confined  within  your  present  limits,  that  in  a  fe^w 
years  the  lands  you  are  possessed  of  may  increase  tenfold  in 
value!  you  want  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  by  increasing 
numbers  on  the  same  territory,  that  you  may  be  able  to  set 
up  manufactures  and  vie  with  your  mother-country!  you 
would  have  your  people  kept  in  a  body,  that  you  may  be 
more  able  to  dispute  the  commands  of  the  crown,  and  ob 
tain  an  independency.  You  would  have  the  French  left  in 
Canada,  to  exercise  your  military  virtue,  and  make  you  a 
warlike  people,  that  you  may  have  more  confidence  to  em 
bark  in  schemes  of  disobedience,  and  greater  ability  to  sup 
port  them  !  You  have  tasted  too,  the  sweets  of  TWO  OR 
THREE  MILLIONS  sterling  per  annum  spent  among  you  by 
our  fleets  and  forces,  and  you  are  unwilling  to  be  without  a 
pretence  for  kindling  up  another  war,  and  thereby  occasion 
ing  a  repetition  of  the  same  delightful  doses  !  But,  gentle 
men,  allow  us  to  understand  our  interest  a  little  likewise  : 
we  shall  remove  the  French  from  Canada,  that  you  may  live 
in  peace,  and  we  be  no  more  drained  by  your  quarrel?. 
You  shall  have  kind  enough  to  cultivate,  that  you  may  have. 
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neither  necessity  nor  inclination  to  go  into  manufacture  for 
you,  and  govern  you. 

A  reader  of  the  Remarks  may  be  apt  to  say,  if  this 
writer  would  have  us  restore  Canada,  on  principles  of  mo 
deration,  how  can  we,  consistent  with  those  principles,  re 
tain  Guadaloupe,  which  he  represents  of  so  much  greater 
value  ! — I  will  endeavor  to  explain  this,  because  by  doing  it, 
I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  truth  and  good 
sense  of  the  answer  to  the  interested  application  I  have  just 
supposed  :  the  author  then  is  only  apparently  and  not  really 
inconsistent  with  himself.  If  we  can  obtain  the  credit  of 
moderation  by  restoring  Canada,  it  is  well :  but  we  should, 
however,  restore  it  at  all  events  ;  because  it  would  not  only 
be  of  no  use  to  us ;  but  "  the  possession  of  it  (in  his  opi 
nion)  may  in  its  consequences  be  dangerous."3  As  how  ? 
Why,  plainly,  (at  length  it  comes  out)  if  the  French  are 
not  left  there  to  check  the  growth  of  our  colonies,  u  they 
will  extend  themselves  almost  without  bounds  into  the  in 
land  parts,  and  increase  infinitely  from  all  causes  ;  becoming 
a  numerous,  hardy,  independent  people ;  possessed  of  a 
strong  country,  communicating  little  or  not  at  all  with  Eng 
land,  living  wholly  on  their  own  labor,  arid  in  process  of 
time  knowing  little  and  enquiring  little  about  the  mother- 
country."  In  short,  according  to  this  writer,  our  present 
colonies  are  large  enough  and  numerous  enough ;  and  the 
French  ought  to  be  left  in  North  America  to  prevent  their 
increase,  lest  they  become  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous 
to  Britain.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  that  with  Canada 
in  our  possession,  our  people  in  America  will  increase 
amazingly.  I  know,  that  their  common  rate  of  increase, 
where  they  are  not  molested  by  the  enemy,  is  doubling 
their  numbers  every  twenty-five  years,  by  natural  genera 
tion  only;  exclusive  of  the  accession  of  foreigners.4  I 


3  Remarks  p.  50,  51. 

4  The  reason  of  this  greater  increase  in  America  than  in  Europe  is,  that  in  old 
settled  countries,  all  trades,  f: .  as,  offices,  and  employments  are  full ;  and  many 
people  refrain  from  marrage  till  .they  see  an  opening,  in  which  they  can  settle 

VOL.  iv.  I 
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think  this  increase  continuing  would  probably,  in  a  century 
more,  make  the  number  of  British  subjects  on  that  side 
the  water  more  numerous  than  they  now  are  on  this  ;  But, 

4.  Not  necessary  that  the  American  colonies  should  cease 
being  useful  to  the  mother -country.  Their  preference  over 
the  West-Indian  colonies  stated. 

f  am  far  from  entertaining  on  that  account,  any  fears  of 
their  becoming1  either  useless  or  dangerous  to  us;  and  I  look 
on  those  fears  to  be  merely  imaginary,  and  without  any  pro 
bable  foundation. — The  remarker  is  reserved  in  giving  his 
reasons ;  as  in  his  opinion  this  "  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  dis 
cussion." — I  shall  give  mine,  because  I  conceive  it  a  subject 
necessary  to  be  discussed ;  and  the  rather,  as  those  fears, 
how  groundless  and  chimerical  soever,  may,  by  possessing 
the  multitude,  possibly  induce  the  ablest  ministry  to  con 
form  to  them  against  their  own  judgment ;  and  thereby 
prevent  the  assuring  to  the  British  name  and  nation  a  sta 
bility  and  permanency,  that  no  man  acquainted  with  history 
durst  have  hoped  for,  till  our  American  possessions  opened 
the  pleasing  prospect.  The  remarker  thinks,  that  our  peo 
ple  in  America,  "  finding  no  check  from  Canada,  would  ex 
tend  themselves  almost  without  bounds  into  the  inland  parts, 
and  increase  infinitely  from  all  causes."  The  very  reason 
he  assigns  for  their  so  extending,  and  which  is  indeed  the 
true  one  (their  being  "  invited  to  it  by  the  pleasantness, 
fertility,  and  plenty  of  the  country,")  may  satisfy  us,  that 
this  extension  will  continue  to  proceed,  as  long  as  there  re 
mains  any  pleasant  fertile  country  within  their  reach.  And  if 
we  even  suppose  them  confined  by  the  waters  of  the  Missis 
sippi  westward,  and  by  those  of  St.  Laurence  and  the  lakes 


themselves,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  maintaining  a  family :  but  in  America, 
it  being  easy  to  obtain  land,  which,  with  moderate  labor  will  afford  subsistence 
and  something  to  spare,  people  marry  more  readily  and  earlier  in  life,  whence 
arises  a  numerous  offspring  and  the  swift  population  of  those  countries.  It  is 
a  common  error,  that  we  cannot  fill  our  provinces  or  increase  the  number  of 
them,  without  draining  this  nation  of  its  people.  The  increase  alone  of  our  pre 
sent  calouies  is  sufficient  for  both  those  purposes.  [Written  in  1760.] 
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to  the  northward  ;  yet  still  we  shall  leave  them  room  enough 
to  increase,  even  in  the  manner  of  settling  now  practised 
there,  till  they  amount  to  perhaps  a  hundred  millions  of 
souls.  This  must  take  some  centuries  to  fulfil :  and  in  the 
mean  time,  this  nation  must  necessarily  supply  them  with 
the  manufactures  they  consume  ;  because  the  new  settlers 
will  be  employed  in  agriculture  j  and  the  new  settlements 
will  so  continually  draw  off  the  spare  hands  from  the  old, 
that  our  present  colonies  will  not,  during  the  period  we 
have  mentioned,  find  themselves  in  a  condition  to  manufac* 
ture,  even  for  their  own  inhabitants,  to  any  considerable 
degree,  much  less  for  those  who  are  settling  behind  them. 

Thus  our  trade  must,  till  that  country  becomes  as  fully- 
peopled  as  England  (that  is  for  centuries   to  come)  be  con 
tinually  increasing,  and  with  it  our  naval  power  ;  because 
the  ocean  is  between  us  and  them,  and  our  ships  and  sea 
men  must  increase    as  that  trade  increases*— The  human 
body  and  the  political  differ  in  this  ;  that  the  first  is  limited 
by  nature  to  a  certain  stature,  which,  when  attained,  it  can 
not  ordinarily  exceed  :  the  other,  by  better  government  and 
more  prudent  policy,  as  well  as  by  the  change  of  manners 
and  other  circumstances,  often  takes  fresh  starts  of  growth, 
after  being  long  at  a  stand  ;  and  may  add  tenfold  to  the  di 
mensions  it  had  for  ages  been  confined  to.     The   mother, 
being  of  full  stature,  is  in  a  few  years  equalled  by  a  growing 
daughter  :  but  in  the  case  of  a  mother-country  and  her  colo 
nies,  it  is  quite  different.  The  growth  of  the  children  tends 
to  increase  the  growth  of  the  mother,  and  so  the  difference 
and  superiority  is  longer  preserved.     Were  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island  limited  to  their  present  number  by  any  thing 
in  nature,  or  by  unchangeable  circumstances,  the  equality  of 
population  between  the  two  countries  might  indeed  sooner 
come  to  pass :  but  sure  experience,  in  those  parts  of  the 
island  where  manufactures  have  been  introduced,  teaches 
us  ;  that  people  increase  and  multiply  in  proportion  as  the 
means  and  facility  of  gaining  a  livelihood  increase  :  and  that 
this  island,  if  they  could  be  employed,  is  capable  of  sup 
porting  ten  times  its  present  number  of  people.    In  proper- 
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tion,  therefore,  as  the  demand  increases  for  the  manufac 
tures  of  Britain,  by  the  increase  of  people  in  her  colonies, 
the  number  of  her  people  at  home  will  increase  ;  and  with 
them,  the  strength  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  For 
satisfaction  in  this  point,  let  the  reader  compare  in  his  mind 
the  number  and  force  of  our  present  fleets,  with  our  fleet 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,5  before  we  had  colonies.  Let 
him  compare  the  ancient,  with  the  present  state  of  our  towns 
on  or  near  our  western  coast  (Manchester,  Liverpool,  Ken- 
dal,  Lancaster,  Glasgow,  and  the  countries  round  them)  that 
trade  with  any  manufactures  for  our  colonies  (not  to  men 
tion  Leeds,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,)  and  con 
sider  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  numbers  of  people, 
buildings,  rents,  and  the  value  of  land  and  of  the  produce 
of  land ;  even  if  he  goes  back  no  farther  than  is  within 
man's  memory.  Let  him  compare  those  countries  with 
others  on  the  same  island,  where  manufactures  have  not  yet 
extended  themselves :  observe  the  present  difference,  and 
reflect  how  much  greater  our  strength  may  be  (if  numbers 
give  strength)  when  our  manufactures  shall  occupy  every 
part  of  the  island  where  they  can  possibly  be  subsisted. 

But,  say  the  objectors,  "  there  is  a  certain  distance  from 
the  sea,  in  America,  beyond  which  the  expence  of  carriage 
will  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  and  consumption  of  your  manu 
factures  ;  and  this,  with  the  difficulty  of  making  returns 
for  them,  will  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  manufacture  for 
themselves  ;  of  course,  if  you  sulFer  your  people  to  extend 
their  settlements  beyond  that  distance,  your  people  become 
useless  to  you:"  and  this  distance  is  limited  by  some  to  two 

hundred  miles,  by  others  to  the  Apalachian  mountains 

Not  to  insist  on  a  plain  truth,  that  no  part  of  a  dominion, 
from  whence  a  government  may  on  occasion  draw  supplies 
and  aids  both  of  men  and  money  (though  at  too  great  a  dis 
tance  to  be  supplied  with  manufactures  from  some  other 
part)  is  therefore  to  be  deemed  useless  to  the  whole ;  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  these  imaginary  limits  of  uti- 

5  Viz.  forty  sail,  none  of  more  than  forty  gyns. 
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lity,  even  in  point  of  commerce,  are  much  too  narrow. 
The  inland  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  are  farther 
from  the  sea,  than  the  limits  of  settlement  proposed  for 
America.  Germany  is  full  of  tradesmen  and  artificers  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  governments  there  are  not  all  of  them 
always  favorable  to  the  commerce  of  Britain  ;  yet  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  our  manufactures  find  their  way  even 
into  the  heart  of  Germany.  Ask  the  great  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  the  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Man 
chester,  and  Norwich  goods  j  and  they  will  tell  you,  that 
some  of  them  send  their  riders  frequently  through  France 
or  Spain,  and  Italy,  up  to  Vienna,  and  back  through  the 
middle  and  northern  parts  of  Germany,  to  show  samples  of 
their  wares,  and  collect  orders,  which  they  receive  by  al 
most  every  mail,  to  avast  amount.  Whatever  charges  arise 
on  the  carriage  of  goods  are  added  to  the  value,  and  all 
paid  by  the  consumer.  If  these  nations,  over  whom  we 
can  have  no  government,  over  whose  consumption  we  can 
have  no  influence,  but  what  arises  from  the  cheapness  and 
goodness  of  our  wares,  whose  trade,  manufactures,  or 
commercial  connections  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
our  laws,  as  those  of  our  colonies  certainly  are  in  some 
degree  ;  I  say,  if  these  nations  purchase  and  consume  such 
quantities  of  our  goods,  notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of 
their  situation  from  the  sea ;  how  much  less  likely  is  it 
that  the  settlers  in  America,  who  must  for  ages  be  employ 
ed  in  agriculture  chiefly,  should  make  cheaper  for  them 
selves  the  goods  our  manufacturers  at  present  supply  them 
ivith ;  even  if  we  suppose  the  carriage  five,  six,  or  seven 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea  as  difficult  and  expensive,  as 
the  like  distance  into  Germany  :  whereas  in  the  latter,  the 
natural  distances  are  frequently  doubled  by  political  ob 
structions  ;  I  mean  the  intermixed  territories  and  clashing 
interests  of  princes.6  But  when  we  consider,  that  the  in 
land  parts  of  America  tire  penetrated  by  great  navigable 

6  Sir  C.  Whitworth  has  the  following  assertion  :  "  Each  state  in  Germany 
is  jealous  of  its  neighbors  ;  and  hence,  rather  than  facilitate  the  export  or  trans 
mit  of  its  neighbor's  products  or  manufactures,  they  have  all  recourse  to  stran 
gers."  State  of  Trade,  p.  xxiv. 
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rivers :  and  there  are  a  number  of  great  lakes,  communi 
cating  with  each  other,  with  those  rivers,  and  with  the  sea, 
very  small  portages  here  and  there  excepted  ;7  that  the  sea- 
coasts  (if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  of  those  lakes 
only,  amount  at  least-  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred  miles, 
exclusive  of  the  rivers  running  into  them  (many  of  which 
are  navigable  to  a  great  extent  for  boats  and  canoes,  through 
vast  tracts  of  country)  ;  how  little  likely  is,  it  that  the  ex- 
pence  on  the  carriage  of  our  goods  into  those  countries 
should  prevent  the  use  of  them.  If  the  poor  Indians  in 
those  remote  parts  are  now  able  to  pay  for  the  linen,  wool 
len,  and  iron  wares  they  are  at  present  furnished  with  by 
the  French  and  English  traders  (though  Indians  have  no 
thing  bat  what  they  get  by  hunting,  and  the  goods  are  loaded 
with  all  the  impositions  fraud  and  knavery  can  contrive  to 
inhance  their  value)  will  not  industrious  English  farmers, 
hereafter  settled  in  those  countries,  be  much  better  able  to 
pay  for  what  shall  be  brought  them  in  the  way  of  fair  com 
merce. 

« 

If  it  is  asked,  What  can  such  farmers  raise,  wherewith 
to  pay  for  the  manufactures  they  may  want  from  us  ?  I  an 
swer,  that  the  inland  parts  of  America  in  question  are  well 
known  to  be  fitted  for  the  production  of  hemp,  flax,  potash, 
and  above  all,  silk  ;  the  southern  parts  may  produce  olive- 
oil,  raisins,  currants,  indigo,  and  cochineal.  Not  to  mention 
horses  and  black  cattle,  which  may  easily  be  driven  to  the 
maritime  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  assist  in  conveying 
other  commodities.  That  the  commodities  first  mentioned 
may  easily,  by  water  ancl  land  carriage,  be  brought  to  the 
sea-pons  from  interior  America,  will  not  seem  incredible, 


7  From  New  York  into  Lake  Ontario,  the  land-carriage  of  the  several  port 
ages  altogether,  am  Hints  to  but  about  twenty-seven  miles.  From  lake  Ontario 
into  lake  Erie,  the  land. carriage  a<  Niagara  is  but  about  twelve  miles.  All  the 
lakes  above  Niagara  communicate  by  navigable  straits,  so  that  no  land-carriage 
is  necessary,  to  go  sut  of  one  into  another.  From  Presqu'isle  on  lake  Erie, 
there  are  but  fifteen  miles  land-carriage,  and  that  a  good  waggon  road,  to  Beef 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio;  which  brings  you  into  u  navigation  of  many  thou 
sand  miles  inland,  if  you  take  together  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  all  the 
;^reat  rivers  and  branches  that  run  into  them. 
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when  we  reflect,  that  hemp  formerly  came  from  the  Ukraiiv 
and  most  southern  parts  of  Russia  to  Wologda,  and  down 
the  Dwina  to  Archangel  ;  and  thence,  by  a  perilous,  navi 
gation,  round  the  North  Cape  to  England,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  It  now  comes  from  the  same  country  up  the 
Dnieper,  and  down  the  Buna,  with  much  land-carriage. 
Great  part  of  the  Russia  iron,  no  high-priced  commodity, 
is  brought  three  hundred  miles  by  land  and  water  from  the 
heart  of  Siberia.  Furs  [the  produce  too  of  America]  are 
brought  to  Amsterdam  from  all  parts  of  Siberia,  even  the 
most  remote,  Kamstchatka.  The  same  country  furnishes 
me  writh  another  instance  of  extended  inland  commerce. 
It  is  found  worth  while  to  keep  up  a  mercantile  communi 
cation  between  Pekin  in  China,  and  Petersburgh.  And 
none  of  these  instances  of  inland  commerce  exceed  those  of 
the  courses  by  which,  at  several  periods,  the  whole  of  the 
trade  of  the  East  was  carried  on.  Before  the  prosperity  of 
the  Mameluke  dominion  in  Egypt,  fixed  the  staple  for  the 
riches  of  the  East  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria  (whither  they 
were  brought  from  the  Red  Sea)  great  part  of  those  com 
modities  were  carried  to  the  cities  of  Cashugar  and  Balk, 
(This  gave  birth  to  those  towns,  that  still  subsist  upon  the 
the  remains  of  their  ancient  opulence,  amidst  a  people  and 
country  equally  wild.)  From  thence  those  goods  were  car 
ried  down  the  Amu  (the  ancient  Oxus)  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  up  the  Wolga  to  Astrachan  ;  from  whence  they  were 
carried  over  to,  and  down  the  Don,  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river  ;  and  thence  again  the  Venetians  directly,  and  the  Ge 
noese  and  Venetians  indirectly  (by  way  of  Kaffa  and  Tre- 
bisonde)  dispersed  them  through  the  Mediterranean  and 

8  We  beg  pardon  for  attempting  to  remind  the  readcrthathe  must  not  confound 
the  river  Duna,  with  the  river  Dwina. — The  fork  of  the  Ohio  is  about  four 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  the  fork  of  the  Mississippi  about  nine 
hundred :  it  is  four  hundred  miles  from  Petersburgh  to  Moscow,  and  very  con 
siderably  more  than  four  thousand  from  Petersburgh  to  Fekin.  This  is  enough 
to  justify  Dr.  Franklin's  positions  in  the  page  above,  without  going  into  farther 
particulars. 
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some  other  parts  of  Europe.  Another  part  of  those  goods 
was  carried  over  land  from  the  Wolga  to  the  river  Duna 
and  Neva;  from  both  they  were  carried  to  the  city  of  Wis- 
buy  in  the  Baltic  (so  eminent  for  its  sea-laws)  ;  and  from 
the  city  of  Ladoga  on  the  Neva,  we  are  told  they  were 
even  carried  by  the  Dwina  to  Archangel ;  and  from  thence 
round  the  North  Cape. — If  iron  and  hemp  will  bear  the 
charge  of  carriage  from  this  inland  country,  other  metals 
will,  as  well  as  iron ;  and  certainly  silk,  since  3d.  per  Ib.  is 
not  above  1  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and  amounts  to  28/.  per 
ton.  If  the  growths  of  a  country  find  their  way  out  of  it ; 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  where  they  go  -will  infalli 
bly  find  their  way  into  it. 

They,  who   understand  the  economy  and  principles  of 
manufactures,  know,  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  them 
in  places  not  populous  :  and  even  in  those  that  are  populous, 
hardly  possible,  to  establish  them  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
places  already  m  possession  of  them.     Several  attempts  have 
been  made  in  France  and  Spain,  countenanced  by  govern 
ment,  to  draw  from  us,  and  establish  in  those  countries,  our 
hard-ware  and  woolen  manufactures  ;  but  without  success. 
The  reasons  are  various.     A  manufacture  is  part  of  a  great 
system  of  commerce,  which  takes  in  conveniences  of  various 
kinds ;  methods  of  providing  materials  of  all  sorts,  machines 
for  expediting  and  faciliating    labor,    all  the  channels    of 
correspondence  for  vending  the  wares,  the  credit  and  confi 
dence  necessary  to  found  and  support  this  correspondence, 
the  mutual  aid  of  different  artizans,  and  a  thousand  other 
particulars,  which  time  and  long  experience  have  gradualhj 
established.     A  part  of  such  a  system  cannot  support  itself 
without  the  whole :  and  before  the  whole  can  be  obtained 
the  part  perishes.     Manufactures,  where  they  are  in  per 
fection,  are  carried  on  by  a  multiplicity  of  hands,  each  of 
which  is  expert  only  in  his  own  part ;  no  one  of  them  a  mas 
ter  of  the  whole  ;  and,  if  by  any  means  spirited  away  to  a 
foreign  country,  he  is  lost  without  his  fellows.     Then  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  extremest  difficulty  to  persuade  a  complete 
set  of  workmen,  skilled  in  all  parts  of  a  manufactory,  to 
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leave  their  country  together,  and  settle  in  a  foreign  land. 
Some  of  the  idle  and  drunken  may  be  enticed  away  ;  but 
these  only  disappoint  their  employers,  and  serve  to  discou 
rage  the  undertaking.  If  by  royal  munificence,  and  an  ex- 
pence  that  the  profits  of  the  trade  alone  would  not  bear,  a 
complete  set  of  good  and  skilful  hands  are  collected  and 
carried  over,  they  find  so  much  of  the  system  imperfect, 
many  things  wanting  to  carry  on  the  trade  to  advantage,  so 
"many  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  the  knot  of  hands  so 
easily  broken  by  death,  dissatisfaction,  and  desertion  ;  that 
they  and  their  employers  are  discouraged  together,  and  the 
project  vanishes  into  smoke.  Hence  it  happens,  that  estab- 
lished  manufactures  are  hardly  ever  lost,  but  by  foreign 
conquest,  or  by  some  eminent  interior  fault  in  manners  or 
government ;  a  bad  police  oppressing  and  discouraging  the 
workmen,  or  religious  persecutions  driving  the  sober  and 
industrious  out  of  the  country.  There  is,  in  short,  scarce 
a  single  instance  in  history  of  the  contrary,  where  manu 
factures  have  once  taken  firm  root.  They  sometimes  start 
up  in  a  new  place  ;  but  are  generally  supported,  like  exotic- 
plants,  at  more  expence  than  they  are  worth  for  any  thing 
but  curiosity ;  until  these  new  seats  become  the  refuge  of 
the  manufacturers  driven  from  the  old  ones.  The  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  and  final  reduction  of  the  Greek  empire, 
dispersed  many  curious  manufacturers  into  different  parts 
of  Christendom.  The  former  conquests  of  its  provinces, 
had  before  done  the  same.  The  loss  of  liberty  in  Verona, 
Milan,  Florence,  Pisa,  Pistoia,  and  other  great  cities  of 
Italy,  drove  the  manufacturers  of  woollen  cloths  into  Spain 
and  Flanders.  The  latter  first  lost  their  trade  and  manu 
factures  to  Antwerp  and  the  cities  of  Brabant ;  from  whence, 
by  persecution  for  religion,  they  were  sent  into  Holland  and 
England :  while  th€  civil  wars,  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  the  First  of  Spain,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  the 
liberty  of  their  great  towns,  ended  too  in  the  loss  of  the  ma 
nufactures  of  Toledo,  Segovia,  Salamanca,  Medina  del 
campo,  &c.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  commu 
nicated,  to  all  the  protestant  part  of  Europe,  the  paper,  silk, 

Voi.jy  K 
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and  other  valuable  manufactures  of  France  j  almost  pecu 
liar  at  that  time  to  that  country,  and-  till  then  in  vain  at 
tempted  elsewhere.  To  be  convinced,  that  it  is  not  soil 
and  climate,  nor  even  freedom  from  taxes,  that  determines 
the  residence  of  manufacturers,  we  need  only  turn  our  eyes 
on  Holland  ;  where  a  multitude  of  manufacturers  are  still 
carried  on  (perhaps  more  than  on  the  same  extent  of  terri 
tory  any  where  in  Europe)  and  sold  on  terms  upon  which 
they  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  And 
this  too  is  true  of  those  grorvths,  which,  by  their  nature 
and  the  labor  required  to  raise  them,  come  the  nearest  to 
manufactures. 

As  to  the  common-place  objection  to  the  North  Ameri 
can  settlements,  that  they  are  in  the  same  climate,  and  their 
produce  the  same  as  that  of  England ; — in  the  first  place  it 
is  not  true  ;  it  is  particularly  not  so  of  the  countries  now 
likely  to  be  added  to  our  settlements ;  and  of  our  present 
colonies,  the  products,  lumber,  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo, 
great  articles  of  commerce,  do  not  interfere  with  the  pro 
ducts  of  England  :  in  the  next  place,  a  man  must  know  very 
little  of  ihe  trade  of  the  world,  who  does  not  know,  that 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  carried  on  between  countries  whose 
climates  differ  very  little.  Even  the  trade  between  the  dif 
ferent  parts  of  these  British  islands  is  greatly  superior  to 
that  between  England  and  all  the  West  India  Islands  put 
together. 

If  I  have  been  successful  in  proving  that  a  considerable 
commerce  may  and  will  subsist  between  us  and  our  future 
most  inland  settlements  in  North  America,  notwithstanding 
their  distance ;  I  have  more  than  half  proved  no  other  in- 
conveniency  will  arise  from  their  distance.  Many  men  in 
such  a  country  must  "know,"  must  "think,"  and  must 
"  care"  about  the  country  they  chiefly  trade  with.  The 
juridical  and  other  connections  of  government  are  yet  a 
faster  hold  than  even  commercial  ties,  and  spread,  directly 
and  indirectly,  far  and  wide.  Business  to  be  solicited  and 
causes  depending  create  a  great  intercourse,  even  where 
private  property  is  not  divided  in  different  countries  ; — yet 
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this  division  will  ahvays  subsist,  where  different  countries 
are  ruled  by  the  same  government.  Where  a  man  has 
landed  property  both  in  the  mother  country  and  the  pro 
vince,  he  will  almost  always  live  in  the  mother  country ; 
this,  though  there  were  no  trade,  is  singly  a  sufficient  gain. 
It  is  said,  that  Ireland  pays  near  a  million  sterling  annually 
to  its  absentees  in  England:  the  balance  of  trade  from 
Spain,  or  even  Portugal,  is  scarcely  equal  to  this. 

Let  it  not  be  said  we  have  no  absentees  from  North  Ame 
rica.  There  are  many,  to  the  writer's  knowlege ;  and  if 
there  are  at  present  hut  few  of  them,  that  distinguish  them 
selves  here  by  great  expence,  it  is  owing  to  the  mediocrity 
of  fortune  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  colonies, 
and  a  more  equal  division  of  landed  property,  then  in  the 
West  India  islands,  so  that  there  are  as  yet  but  few  large 
estates.  But  if  those,  who  have  such  estates,  reside  upon 
and  take  care  of  them  themselves,  are  they  worse  subjects 
than  they  would  be  if  they  lived  idly  in  England  ? — Great 
merit  is  assumed  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  West  Indies9,  on 
the  score  of  their  residing  and  spending  their  money  in  Eng 
land.  I  would  not  depreciate  that  merit;  it  is  considera 
ble  -,  for  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  spend  their  money  in 
France  :  but  the  difference  between  their  spending  it  here 
and  at  home  is  not  so  great.  What  do  they  spend  it  in 
when  they  are  here,  but  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
this  country — and  would  they  not  do  the  same  if  they  r,vere 
at  home  ?  Is  it  of  any  great  importance  to  the  English 
farmer,  whether  the  West  Indian  gentleman  comes  to  Lon-* 
don  and  eats  his  beef,  pork,  and  tongues,  fresh  ;  or  has 
them  brought  to  him  in  the  West  Indies  salted  ?  Whether 
he  e#s  his  English  cheese  and  butter,  or  drinks  his  English 
ale,  at  London  or  in  Barbadoes?  Is  the  clothier's,  or  the 
mercer's  or  the  cutler's,  or  the  toyman's  profit  less,  for 
their  goods  being  worn  and  consumed  by  the  same  persons 
residing  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  ?  Would  not  the 
profits  of  the  merchant  and  mariner  be  rather  greater,  and 

9  Remarks,  p.  47,  48,  tec* 
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some  addition  made  to  our  navigation,  ships  and  teamen? 
If  the  North  American  gentleman  stays  in  his  own  country, 
and  lives  there  in  that  degree  of  luxury  and  expence  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  British  manufactures,  that  his  fortune! 
enables  him  to  do  ;  may  not  his  example  (from  the  imitation*, 
of  superiors,  so  natural  to  mankind)  spread  the  use  of  those- 
manufactures  among  hundreds  of  families  around  him,  arid 
occasion  a  much  greater  demand  for  them,  than  it  would  do 
if  he  should  remove  and  live  in  London  ? — However  this- 
maybe,  if  in  our  views  of  immediate  advantage,  it  seems 
preferable,  that  the  gentlemen  of  large  fortunes  in  North 
America  should  reside  much  in  England ;  it  is  what  may 
surely  be  expected,  as  fast  as  such  fortunes  are  acquired 
there.  Their  having  "  colleges  of  their  own  for  the  edu 
cation  of  their  youth,"  will  not  prevent  it :  a  little  know- 
lege  and  learning  acquired  increases  the  appetite  for  more, 
and  will  make  the  conversation  of  the  learned  on  this  side 
the  water  more  strongly  desired.  Ireland  has  its  university 
likewise  ;  yet  this  does  not  prevent  the  immense  pecuniary 
benefit  we  receive  from  that  kingdom.  And  there  will  always 
be,  in  the  conveniences  of  life,  the  politeness,  the  plea 
sures,  the  magnificence  of  the  reigning  country,  many  other 
attractions  besides  those  of  learning,  to  draw  men  of  sub 
stance  there,  where  they  can  (apparently  at  least)  have  the 
best  bargain  of  happiness  for  their  money. 

Our  trade  to  the  West  India  islands,  is  undoubtedly  a  va 
luable  one  ,-  but  whatever  is  the  amount  of  it,  it  has  long1 
been  at  a  stand.  Limited  as  our  sugar  planters  are  by  the 
scantiness  of  territory,  they  cannot  increase  much  beyond 
their  present  number  ;  and  this  is  an  evil,  as  I  shall  show 
hereafter,  that  will  be  little  helped  by  our  keeping  Guada- 
loupe — The  trade  to  our  Northern  Colonies  is  not  only 
greater,  but  yearly  increasing  with  the  increase  of  people  : 
and  even  in  a  greater  proportion,  as  the  people  increase  in 
wealth  and  the  ability  of  spending,  as  well  as  in  numbers1. 

i  The  author  afterwards  obtained  accounts  of  the  exports  of  North  America, 
and  the  West  India  Islands;  by  which  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  sonic 
:nqyasp  of  trade  to  those  Islands,  a.$  yeU  as  to  North  America,  though  in  a  much 
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I  have  already  said,  that  our  people  in  the  northern  colonies 
double  in  about  25  years,  exclusive  of  the  accession  of  stran 
gers.  That  I  speak  within  bounds,  I  appeal  to  the  authentic 


iess  degree.  The  following  extract  from  these  accounts  will  show  the  readet 
at  one  view  the  amount  of  the  exports  to  each,  in  two  different  terms  of  five 
years ;  the  terms  taken  at  ten  years  distance  from  each  other,  to  show  the  in  -• 
jrcase,  viz. 

First  term,  from  1744  t°  1 74^,  htcZasivt. 
Northern  Colonies  West  India  Is land j. 

1 744— £.640,114  12    4 £-796,112  I?     9 

1745 534>3l6    2    5 5®3»669  *9    9 

j746 754,945    4    3 47^,994  16    7 

1747 726,648    5    5 856,463  18    6 

1748 830,24316    9 734,09515    3 

Total    3,486,261     i    2         Tot.  £.  3,353,337  *°  10 
Difference,     122,930  jo    4 

£.  3,486,268  n 

Second  term  j  from  1754  to  1758  inclusive. 

Northern  Colonies.                                   West  India  Islands. 

1754 1,246,615     in 685,675  3  <, 

3755 *,T77>848    6  10 694,667  13  3 

I756 1,428,720  18  10 733>4$8  16  3 

1757 i»727.924    2  jo . 776,488  o  6 

1758 1,832,948  13  10 877,571  19  it 

Total,  £.  7,414,057    4    3         Total  £.  3,767,841  12  n 
Difference,  3,646,215  ir    4 


£-  7,4i4,0S7    4    3 

In  the  first  term,  total  of  West  India  islands,  3,363,337  10  10 
In  the  second  term,  ditto    _-----    3,767,^411211 


Increase,  only  £.  0,404,504    2    i 

In  the  first  tetm,  total  for  Northern  Colonies,  3,486,268     i     2 
In  the  second  term,  ditto    --_-_-    7,414,057    4    3 

Increase,  £.  3,927,789    3     i 

By  these  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  exports  to  the  West  India  Island^,  and 
to  the  northern  colonies,  were  in  the  first  term  nearly  equal  (the  difference  being 
only  122,9367.  ioj.  4d.}  and  in  the  second  term,  theexports  to  those  islands  had 
only  encreased  404,5047.  2*.  id. — Whereas  the  increase  to  the  northern  colonies 
^  3»927»7^9/.  3*.  id.  almost  four  millions. 

Some  part  of  this  increased  demand  for  English  goods  may  be  ascribed  t<> 
the  armies  and  fleets  we  have  had  both  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies; 
and  so  much  for  what  is  consumed  by  the  soldiery  ;  there  clothing-,  stores. 
•ammunition^  &c.  sent  from  hence  on  account  of  the  government,  being  (as  is 
supposed)  not  including  in  these  accounts  of  merchandise  exported;  but  as  the 
war  has  occasioned  a  great  plenty  of  money  in  America,  many  of  the  ir. 
•iiBts  have  increased  thei 
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accounts  frequently  required  by  the  board  of  trade,  and  trans 
mitted  to  that  board  by  the  respective  governors  ;  of  which 
accounts  I  shall  select  one  as  a  sample,  being  that  from  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Island  ;z  a  colony  that  of  all  the  others 
receives  the  least  addition  from  strangers.  For  the  increase 
of  our  trade  to  those  colonies,  I  refer  to  the  accounts  fre 
quently  laid  before  Parliament,  by  the  officers  of  the  cus 
toms,  and  to  the  custom-house  books  :  from  which  I  have 
also  selected  one  account2,  that  of  the  trade  from  England 

N.  B.  These  accounts  do  not  include  any  exports  from  Scotland  to  Ame 
rica,  which  are  doubtless  proport.onably  considerable  ;  nor  the  exports  from 
Ireland. 

This  is  calculation  carried  on  from  where  Dr.  Franklin  left  it.  For  four  years, 
from  1770  to  7773  inclusively,  the  same  average  annual  exports  -to  the  same 
ports  of  the  West  Indies  is  994,4637.  and  to  the  same  ports  of  the  North  Ame 
rican  plantations  2,919,6697.  But  the  annual  averages  of  the  first  and  second 
terms  of  the  former  were  672,6687.  and  753,5687.  of  the  latter,  697,2547.  and 
7,482,8117. 

In  ten  years  therefore  (taking  the  middle  years  of  the  terms)  the  North  Ame 
rican  trade  is  found  to  have  doubled  the  West  Indian  ;  in  the  next  sixteen  years 
it  tjecomes  greater  by  three-fold. — With  respect  to  itself,  the  North  American 
trade  in  32  years  (taking  the  extremes  of  the  terms)  had  quadrupled :  wl.-ile  the 
West  Indian  trade  increased  only  one  half;  of  which  increase  Jamaica  alone 
gave  something  more  than  one  third,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  quiet  pro 
duced  by  the  peace  with  the  Maroon  negroes.  Had  the  West  Indian  trade 
continued  stationary,  the  North  American  trade  would  have  quadrupled  with 
respect  to  it,  in  26  years  5  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  checks  given  to  the 
latter,  by  their  non-importation  agreements  and  the  encouragement  of  their  own 
manufactures. 

There  had  been  an  accession  to  both  these  trades,  produced  by  the  cessions  at 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  not  touched  upon  by  Dr.  Franklin.  The  average  annua / 
export-trade,  from  1770  to  1773  inclusively,  to  the  ceded  West  India  Isl, 
amis,  amounted  to  258,299'.  to  the  ceded  North  American  territory  it  had  been 
280,4237.  See  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  State  of  Trade. 

•2  Copy  of  the  report  of  Governor  Hopkins  to  the  Board  of  Tiade,  on  the  Numbers  of 
People  in  Rhode  hland. 

In  obedience  to  your  lordship's  commands,  I  have  caused  the  within  account- 
to  be  taken  by  officers  under  oath.  By  it  there  appears  to  be  in  this  colony  at 
this  time  35,939  white  persons,  and  4697  blacks,  chiefly  negroes. 

In  the  year  1730,  by  order  of  the  then  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plan- 
tatio"ns,  an  account  was  taken  of  the  number  of  people  in  this  colony,  and  then 
there  appeared  to  be  15,302  white  persons,  and  2633  blacks. 

Again  in  the  year  1748,  by  like  order,  an  account  was  taken  of  the  number 
of  people  in  this  colony,  by  which  it  appears  there  .were  at  that  time  29,755 
white  persons,  and  4373  blacks. 

Cofaey  of  Rhode  Island,  Dsc.  24,  1755-  STEPHEN  HOPKINS; 
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exclusive  of  Scotland)  to  Pennsylvania* ;  a  colony  most 
remarkable  for  the  plain  frugal  manner  of  living  of  its  inha 
bitants,  and  the  most  suspected  of  carrying  on  manufactures, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  German  artizans,  who  are 
known  to  have  transplanted  themselves  into  that  country; 
though  even  these,  in  truth,  when  they  come  there,  gene 
rally  apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  as  the  surest  support 
and  most  advantageous  employment.  By  this  account  it 
appears,  that  the  exports  to  that  province  have  in  28  years, 
increased  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  17  to  1  ;  whereas  the 
people  themselves,  who  by  other  authentic  accounts  appear 
to  double  their  numbers  (the  strangers  who  settle  there  in 
cluded)  in  about  16  years,  cannot  in  the  28  years  have  in 
creased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  as  4  to  1.  The  additional 
demand  then,  and  consumption  of  goods  from  England,  of 
13  parts  in  17  more  than  the  additional  number  would  re 
quire,  must  be  owing  to  this  ;  that  the  people  having  by 
their  industry  mended  their  circumstances,  are  enabled  to 
indulge  themselves  in  finer  clothes,  better  furniture,  and  a 
more  general  use  of  all  our  manufactures  than  heretofore. 
In  fact,  the  occasion  for  English  goods  in  North  America, 
:\nd  the  inclination  to  have  and  use  them,  is,  and  must  be 
for  ages  to  come,  much  greater  than  the  ability  of  the  peo 
ple  to  pay -for  them  ;  they  must  therefore,  as  they  now  do, 
deny  themselves  many  things  they  would  otherwise  chuse  to 


3  Aft  account  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  from  England  to  Pennsylvania^  in   ent 
Year,  taken  at  different  Periods^  viz. 

In  1723  they  amounted  only  to £.  15,992  19    4 

1730  they  were 48,592    7    5 

1737 56,690    6    7 

1742 .     .    .    75>295    3    4 

1747 '    .-'••.-.    82,404  17    7 

1752 ,     ,--.     .  201,666  19  ii 

1757 ...*..    268,426    6    6 

NT.  B.  The  accounts  for  1758  and  1759,  were  not  then  completed ;  but  those 
acquainted  with  the  North  American  trade,  know  that  the  increase  in  those  two 
years  had  be^.nin  a  still  greater  proportion  ;  the  last  year  being  supposed  to  ex 
ceed  any  former  year  by  a  third  :  and  this  owing  to  the  increased  ability  of  the 
people  to  spend,  from  the  greater  quantities  of  money  circulating  anaeng  them 
by  the  war. 
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have,  or  increase  their  industry  to  obtain  them.  And  thus, 
if  they  should  at  any  time  manufacture  some  coarse  article, 
•which  on  account  of  its  bulk  or  some  other  circumstance, 
cannot  so  well  be  brought  to  them  from  Britain  ;  it  only 
enables  them  the  better  to  pay  for  finer  goods,  that  other 
wise  they  could  not  indulge  themselves  in :  so  that  the  ex 
ports  thither  are  not  diminished  by  such  manufacture,  but 
rather  increased.  The  single  article  of  manufacture  in 
these  colonies,  mentioned  by  the  remarker,  is  hats  made 
in  New  England.  It  is  true,  there  have  been,  ever  since 
the  first  settlement  of  that  country,  a  few  hatters  there ; 
drawn. thither  probably  at  first  by  the  facility  of  getting  bea 
ver,  while  the  woods  were  but  little  cleared,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  those  animals.  The  case  is  greatly  altered  now. 
The  beaver  skins  are  not  now  to  be  had  in  New  England, 
but  from  very  remote  places  and  at  great  prices.  The  trade 
,5s  accordingly  declining  there  -t  so  that,  far  from  being  able 
to  make  hats  in  any  quantity  for  exportation,  they  cannot 
supply  their  home  demand  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  some 
thousand  dozens  are  sent  thither  yearly  from  London,  Bris 
tol,  and  Liverpool,  and  sold  cheaper  than  the  inhabitants 
onn  make  them  of  equal  goodness.  In  fact,  the  colonies  are 
so  little  suited  for  establishing  of  manufactures,  that  they 
are  continually  losing  the  few  branches  they  accidentally 
^•uin.  The  working  brasiers,  cutlers,  and  pewterers,  as 
'veil  as  hatters,  \vho  have  happened  to  go  over  from  time  to/ 
time  and  settle  in  the  colonies,  gradually  drop  the  working 
part  of  their  business,  and  import  their  respective  goods 
from  England,  whence  they  can  have  them  cheaper  and  bet 
ter  than  they  can  make  them.  They  continue  their  shops 
indeed,  in  the  same  way  of  dealing  j  but  become  sellers  of 
brasiery,  cutlery,  pewter,  hats,  &c.  brought  from  EnglancJ, 
instead  of  being  makers  of  those  goods. 

5.   'The  American  colonies  not  dangerous  in  their   nature 
1*0  Great  Britain. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  apprehension  of  our  colonies  becoming 
useless  to  us.     I  sh;all  next  consider  the  other  supposition 
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that  their  growth  may  render  them  dangerous** — Of  this,  I 
own,  I  have  not  the  least  conception,  when  I  consider  that 
we  have  already  fourteen  separate  governments  on  the  ma 
ritime  coast  of  the  continent ;  and,  if  we  extend  our  settle 
ments,  shall  probably  have  as  many  more  behind  them  on 
the  inland  side.  Those  we  now  have  are  not  only  under 
different  governors,  but  have  different  forms  of  govern 
ment,  different  laws,  different  interests,  and  some  of  them 
different  religious  persuasions,  and  different  manners. — 
Their  jealousy  of  each  other  is  so  great,  that  however  ne 
cessary  an  union  of  the  colonies  has  long  been,  for  their 
common  defence  and  security  against  their  enemies,  and 
how  sensible  soever  each  colony  has  been  that  of  necessity ; 
yet  they  have  never  been  able  to  effect  such  an  union  among 
themselves  ;  nor  even  to  agree  in  requesting  the  mother 
country  to  establish  it  for  them.  Nothing  but  the  immedi 
ate  command  of  the  crown  has  been  able  to  produce  even 
the  imperfect  union,  but  lately  seen  there,  of  the  forces  of 
some  colonies.  If  they  could  not  agree  to  unite  for  their 
defence  against  the  French  and  Indians,  who  were  perpe 
tually  harassing  their  settlements,  burning  their  villages, 
and  murdering  their  people  ;  can  it  reasonably  be  supposed 
there  is  any  danger  of  their  uniting  against  their  own  na 
tion,  which  protects  and  encourages  them,  with  which  they 
have  so  many  connections  and  ties  of  blood,  interest,  and 
affection,  and  which,  it  is  well  known,  they  all  love  much 
more  than  they  love  one  another  ? 

In  short,  there  are  so  many  causes  that  must  operate  to 
prevent  it,  that  I  will  venture  to  say,  an  unioji  amongst 
them  for  such  a  purpose  is  not  merely  improbable,  it  is  im 
possible.  And  if  the  union  of  the  whole  is  impossible,  the 
attempt  of  a  part  must  be  madness ;  as  those  colonies  that 
did  not  join  the  rebellion  would  join  the  mother  country 
in  suppressing  it.  When  I  say  such  an  union  is  impossir 
ble,  I  mean,  without  the  most  grievous  tyranny  and  op 
pression.  People  who  have  property  in  a  country  which 
they  may  lose,  and  privileges  which  they  may  endanger, 
are  generally  disposed  to  be  quiet,  and  even  to  bear  mueh-j 

VOL.  TV.  L 
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rather  than  hazard  all.  While  the  government  is  mild  and 
just,  while  important  civil  and  religious  rights  are  secure, 
such  subjects  \vill  be  dutiful  and  obedient.  The  waves  do 
not  rise  but  when  the  winds  blow. 

What  such  an  administration  as  the  duke  of  Alva's  in 
the  Netherlands  might  produce,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  deem  impossible.  And  yet  there 
were  two  very  manifest  differences  between  that  case,  and 
ours  ;  and  both  are  in  our  favor.  Xhejfrvf,  that  Spain  had 
already  united  the  seventeen  provinces  under  one  visible 
government,  though  the  states  continued  independent :  the 
second,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces  were  of  a 
nation,  not  only  different  from,  but  utterly  unlike  the  Spa 
niards.  Had  the  Netherlands  been  peopled  from  Spain, 
the  worst  of  oppression  had  probably  not  provoked  them  to 
wish  a  separation  of  government.  It  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  ruined  the  country  ;  but  would  never  have 
produced  an  independent  sovereignty.  In  fact,  neither  the 
very  worst  of  governments,  the  worst  of  politics  in  the  last 
century,  nor  the  total  abolition  of  their  remaining  liberty, 
in  the  provinces  of  Spain  itself,  in  the  present,  have  pro 
duced  any  independency  in  Spain,  that  could  be  supported* 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  France. 

And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  neighborhood  of  these  to 
the  seat  of  government  has  prevented  a  separation.  While 
our  strength  at  sea  continues,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  (in 
point  of  easy  and  expeditious  conveyance  of  troops)  arc 
nearer  to  London,  than  the  remote  parts  of  France  and 
Spain  to  their  respective  capitals  ;  and  much  nearer  than 
Connaught  and  Ulster  were  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza 
beth.  No  body  foretels  the  dissolution  of  the  Russian  mo 
narchy  from  its  extent;  yet  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  eastern 
parts  of  it  are  already  much  more  inaccessible  from  Peters- 
burgh,  than  the  country  on  the  Mississippi  is  from  Lon 
don  ;  I  mean,  more  men,  in  less  time,  might  be  conveyed  to 
the  latter  than  the  former  distance.  The  rivers  Oby,  Jene- 
sea,  and  Lena,  do  hot  facilitate  the  communication  half  so 
well  by  their  course,  nor  are  they  half  so  practicable  as  the 
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American  rivers.  To  this  I  shall  only  add  the  observation 
of  Machiavel,  in  his  Prince ;  that  a  government  seldom 
long  preserves  its  dominion  over  those  who  are  foreigners 
to  it ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  fall  with  great  ease,  and  con 
tinue  inseparably  annexed  to  the  government  of  their  own 
nation :  which  he  proves  by  the  fate  of  the  English  con 
quests  in  France.  Yet  with  all  these  disadvantages,  so  dif 
ficult  is  it  to  overturn  an  established  government,  that  it 
was  not  without  the  assistance  of  France  and  England,  that 
the  United  Provinces  supported  themselves  :  which  teaches 
us,  that 

6r  The  French  remaining'  hi  Canada,  an  encouragement  to 
dis affections  in  the  British  Colonies, — If  they  prove  a 
check,  that  check  of  the  most  barbarous  nature. 

If  the  visionary  danger  of  independence  in  our  colonies  is 
to  be  feared ;  nothing'  is  more  likely  to  render  it  substantial 
than  the  neighborhood  of  foreigners  at  enmity  with  the  so 
vereign  governments,  capable  of  giving  either  aid,*  or  an 
asylum,  as  the  event  shall  require.  Yet  against  even  these 
disadvantages,  did  Spain  preserve  almost  ten  provinces, 


4  The  aid  Dr.  Franklin  alludes  to  must  probably  have  consisted  in  early  and 
full  supplies  of  arms,  officers,  intelligence,  and  trade  of  export  and  of  import, 
through  the  river  St.  Laurence,  on  risques  both  public  and  private;  in  the 
encouragement  of  splendid  promises  and  a  great  ally;  in  the  passage  from 
Canada  to  the  back  settlements,  being  shut  to  the  British  forces ;  in  the  quiet  of 
the  great  body  of  Indians  :  in  the  support  'of  emissaries  and  discontented  citi 
zens  ;  in  loans  and  subsidies  to  congress,  in  ways  profitable  to  France ;  in  a  refuge 
to  be  granted  them  in  case  of  defeat,  in  vacant  lands,  as  settlers  ;  in  the  proba 
bility  of  war  commencing  earlier  between  England  and  France,  attheGulph 
of  St.  Laurence  (when  the  shipping  taken,  were  righfully  addressed  to  French 
men)  than  in  the  present  case.  All  this  might  have  happened,  as  soon  as  Ame 
rica's  distaste  of  England  had  exceeded  the  fear  of  the  foreign  nation  ;  a  circum 
stance  frequently  seen  possible  in  history,  and  which  the  British  ministers 
took  care  should  not  be  wanting. 

This  explanation  would  have  been  suparfluous,  had  not  the  opinion  been 
very  general  in  England,  that  had  not  the  French  been  removed  from  Cana 
da  ,  the  revolt  of  America  never  tvculd  have  taken  plaee.  Why  then  were  the 
French  not  left  in  Canada,  at  the  peace  of  1763  ?  Or,  since  they  ivere  not  left  there, 
why  was  the  American  dispute  begun  ?  Yet  in  one  sense,  perhaps  this  opinion  is 
true;  for  had  the  French  been  left  in  Canada,  the  English  ministers  would  not 
only  have  sooner  felt,  but  sooner  have  seen,  the  strange  fatality  of  their  plans. 
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merely  through  their  want  of  union ;  which  indeed  could 
never  have  taken  place  among  the  others,  but  for  causes, 
some  of  which  are  in  our  case  impossible,  and  others  it  is 
impious  to  suppose  possible. 

The  Romans  well  understood  that  policy,  which  teaches 
the  security  arising  to  the  chief  government  from  separate 
states  among  the  governed ;  when  they  restored  the  liber 
ties  of  states  of  Greece  (oppressed  but  united  under  Mace- 
don)  by  an  edict,  that  every  state  should  live  under  its  own 
laws.  They  did  not  even  name  a  governor.  Independence 
of  each  other,  and  separate  interests  (though  among  a  peo 
ple  united  by  common  manners,  language,  and  I  may  say 
rel  gion  ;  inferior  neither  in  wisdom,  bravery,  nor  their  love 
of  liberty,  to  the  Romans  themselves  ;)  was  all  the  security 
the  sovereigns  wished  for  their  sovereignty.  It  is  true, 
they  did  not  call  themselves  sovereigns  ;  they  set  no  value 
on  the  title  j  they  were  contented  with  possessing  the  ihing. 
And  possess  it  they  did,  even  without  a  standing  army: 
(what  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  die  security  of  their  pos 
session  ?)  And  vet  b.  a  policy,  similar  to  this  throughout, 
was  the  Roman  world  subdued  and  held  :  a  world  compose  d 
of  above  an  hundred  languages,  and  sets  of  manners,  differ 
ent  from  those  of  their  masters.  Yet  this  dominion  was 
unshakable,  till  the  loss  of  liberty  and  corruption  of  man 
ners  in  the  sovereign  state  overturned  it. 

But  what  is  the  prudent  policy  inculcated  by  the  remarker 
to  obtain  this  end,  security  of  dominion  over  our  colonies  ?  It 
2s,  to  leave  the  French  in  Canada,  to  "  check"  their  growth; 
for  otherwise,  our  people  may  increase  infinitely  from  alt 
causes.*"  We  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  the  French 
and  their  Indians  check  the  growth  of  our  colonies*  It  is  a 
modest  word,  this  check,  for  massacring  men,  women,  and 
children  !  The  writer  would,  if  he  could,  hide  from  him 
self  as  well  as  from  the  public,  the  horror  arising  from  such 
a.  proposal,  by  couching  it  in  general  terms  :  it  is  no  won* 
der  he  thought  it  a  u  subject  not  fit  for  discussion"  in  his 

5  Remarks,  p.  50,  51. 
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letter ;  thought  he  recommends  it  as  "  a  point  that  should 
be  the  constant  object  of  the  minister's  attention  !"  But  if 
Canada  is  restored  on  this  principle,  will  not  Britain  be 
guilty  of  all  the  blood  to  be  shed,  all  the  murders  to  be  com 
mitted,  in  order  to  check  this  dreaded  growth  of  our  own 
people  ?  Will  not  this  be  telling  the  French  in  plain  terms, 
that  the  horrid  barbarities  they  perpetrate  with  Indians  on 
our  colonists  are  agreeable  to  us  ;  and  that  they  need  not 
apprehend  the  resentment  of  a  government,  with  whose 
views  they  so  happily  concur  ?  Will  not  the  colonies  view- 
it  in  this  light?  Will  they  have  reason  to  consider  them 
selves  any  longer  as  subjects  and  children,  when  they  find 
their  cruel  enemies  hallooed  upon  them  by  the  country 
from  whence  they  sprung ;  the  government  that  owes  them 
protection,  as  it  requires  their  obedience  ?  Is  not  this  the 
most  likely  means  of  driving  them  into  the  arms  oi  the 
French,  who  can  invite  them  by  an  offer  of  security,  their 
own  government  chuses  not  to  afford  them  ?  I  would  not 
be  thought  to  insinuate,  that  the  remarker  wants  humanity. 
I  know  how  little  many  good-natured  persons  are  affected 
by  the  distresses  of  people  at  a  distance,  and  whom  they 
do  not  know.  There  are  even  those,  who,  being  present, 
can  sympathize  sincerely  with  the  grief  of  a  lady  on  the 
sudden  death  of  a  favorite  bird ;  and  yet  can  read  of  the 
sinking  of  a  city  in  Syria  with  very  little  concern.  If  it  be, 
after  all,  thought  necessary  to  check  the  growth  of  our 
colonies,  give  me  leave  to  propose  a  method  less  cruel.  It 
is  a  method  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  scripture. 
The  murder  of  husbands,  of  wives,  of  brothers,  sisters  and 
children,  whose  pleasing  society  has  been  for  some  time  en 
joyed,  affects  deeply  the  respective  surviving  relations  ;  but 
grief  for  the  death  of  a  child  just  born  is  short,  and  easily  sup 
ported.  The  method  I  mean  is  that  which  was  dictated  by 
the  Egyptian  policy,  when  the  "  infinite  increase"  of  the 
children  of  Isreal  was  apprehended  as  dangerous  to  the 
state6  Let  an  act  of  parliament  then  be  made,  enjoining 

6  And  Pharoah  said  unto  his  people,  behold  the  people  of  the  children  of 
Jsreal  are  more  and  mighter  than  we;  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them, 
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the  colony  mid-wives  to  stifle  in  the  birth  every  third  or 
fourth  child.  By  this  means  you  may  keep  the  colonies  to 
their  present  size.  And  if  they  were  under  the  hard  alter 
native  of  submitting  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  schemes 
for  checking-  their  growth,  I  dare  answer  for  them,  they 
would  prefer  the  latter. 

But  all  this  debate  about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
keeping  or  restoring  Canada  is  possibly  too  early.  We  have 
taken  the  capital  indeed,  but  the  country  is  yet  far  from 
being  in  our  possession  ;  and  perhaps  never  will  be  :  for  if 
our  ministers  are  persuaded  by  such  counsellors  as  the  re- 
marker,  that  the  French  there  are  "  not  the  worst  of  neigh 
bors,"  and  that  if  we  had  conquered  Canada,  we  ought,  for 
our  own  sakes,  to  restore  it,  as  a  check  to  the  growth  of  our 
colonies  ;  I  am  then  afraid  we  shall  never  take  it.  For 
there  are  many  ways  of  avoiding  the  completion  of  the  con 
quest,  that  will  be  less  exceptionable  and  less  odious  than 
the  giving  it  up. 

7.  Canada  easily  peopled,  without  draining  Great  Britain  of 
any  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  objection  I  have  often  heard,  that  if  we  had  Canada 
-we  could  not  people  it,  ^vithout  draining  Britain  of  its  inha^ 
bitants,  is  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  population 
in  neiv  countries.  When  we  first  began  to  colonize  in 
America,  it  was  necessary  to  send  people,  and  to  send 
seed-corn  ;  but  it  is  not  now  necessary  that  we  should  fur 
nish,  for  a  new  colony,  either  one  or  the  other.  The 
annual  increment  alone  of  our  present  colonies,  without  di 
minishing  their  numbers,  or  requiring  a  man  from  hence, 
is  sufficient  in  ten  years  to  fill  Canada  with  double  the  num 
ber  of  English  that  it  now  has  of  French  inhabitants,7 

. ',.,.,'  ,  .   -  .  =^n 

jest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  there  falleth  out  any  war, 
they  join  also  unto  our  enemies  and  fight  against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out 
of  the  land.  And  the  king  spake  to  the  Hebrew  midwives,  &c.  Exodus, 
chap.  i. 

7  In  fact,  there  have  not  gone  from  Britain  itself  to  our  colonies,  these 
twenty  years  past  to  settle  there,  so  many  as  ten  families  a  year ;  the  new  settlers 
are  either  the  offspring  of  the  old,  or  emigrants  from  Germany,  or  the  north  of 
Ireland. 
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Those  who  are  protestants  among  the  French  will  probably 
choose  to  remain  under  the  English  government;  many 
will  choose  to  remove,  if  they  can  be  allowed  to  sell  their 
lands,  improvements,  and  effects  :  the  rest  in  that  thin-set 
tled  country  will  in  less  than  half  a  century,  from  the  crowds 
of  English  settling  round  and  among  them,  be  blended 
and  incorporated  with  our  people  both  in  language  and 
manners. 

8.  The  merits  of  Guadaloupe  to  Great  Britain  over-valued 
yet  likely  to  be  paid  much  dearer  for,  than  Canada. 

In  Gaudaloupe  the  case  is  somewhat  different ;  and  though 
I  am  far  from  thinking8  we  have  sugar-land  enough,9  I  can 
not  think  Guadaloupe  is  so  desirable  an  increase  of  it,  as 
other  objects  the  enemy  would  probably  be  infinitely  more 
ready  to  part  with.  A  country,  fully  inhabited  by  any  na 
tion,  is  no  proper  possession  for  another  of  different  lan 
guages,  manners,  and  religion.  It  is  hardly  ever  tenable  at 
less  expence  than  it  is  worth.  But  the  isle  of  Cayenne,  and 
its  appendix,  Equinoctial- France,  having  but  very  few  in 
habitants,  and  these  therefore  easily  removed,  would  indeed 
be  an  acquisition  every  way  suitable  to  our  situation  and 
desires.  This  would  hold  all  that  migrate  from  Barbadoes, 
the  Leeward  Islands,  or  Jamica.  It  would  certainly  recal 
into  an  English  government  (in  which  there  would  be  room 
for  millions)  all  who  have  before  settled  or  purchased  in 
Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Santa  Cruz,  or  St.  John's  ;  except 
such  as  know  not  the  value  of  an  English  government,  and 
such  I  am  sure  are  not  worth  recalling. 

But  should  we  keep  Guadaloupe,  we  are  told  it  would 
enable  us  to  export  30O,000/.  in  sugars.  Admit  it  to  be 


8  Remarks,  p.  30,  34. 

9  It  is  often  said  we  Uave  plenty  of  sugar-land  still  unemployed  in  Jamaica 
but  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  that  island  know,  that  the  remaining 
vacant  land  in  it,  is  generally  situated  among  mountains,  rocks,  and  gullies,  that 
make  carriage  impracticable,  so  that  no  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  it ;  unless 
the  price  of  sugars  should  so  greatly  increase,  as  to  enable  the  planter  to  make 
very  expensive  roads,  by  blowing  up  rocks  erecting  bridges,  &o.  every  two  or 
three  hiandred  yards.      Many  of  these  difficulties  however,  have  been  sine.: 
overcome,  by  labor  and  perseverance. 
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true,  though  perhaps  the  amazing  increase  of  English  con 
sumption  might  stop  most  of  it  here, — to  whose  profit  is 
this  to  redound  ?  To  the  profit  of  the  French  inhabitants 
of  the  island :  except  a  small  part,  that  should  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  English  purchasers,  but  whose  whole  purchase- 
money  must  first  be  added  to  the  wealth  and  circulation  of 
France.  I  grant,  however,  much  of  this  300,000/.  would 
be  expended  in  British  manufactures.  Perhaps  too,  a  few 
of  the  land-owners  of  Guadaloupe  might  dwell  and  spend 
their  fortunes  in  Britain  (though  probably  much  fewer  than 
of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America.)  I  admit  the  ad 
vantage  arising  to  us  from  these  circumstances  (as  far  as 
they  go)  in  the  case  of  Guadaloupe,  as  well  as  in  that  of  our 
other  West  India  settlements.  Yet  even  this  consumption 
is  little  better  than  that  of  an  allied  nation  would  be,  who 
should  take  our  manufactures  and  supply  us  with  sugar,  and 
put  us  to  no  great  expence  in  defending  the  place  of  growth. 
But  though  our  own  colonies  expend  among  us  almost  the 
whole  produce  of  our  sugar,1  can  tve,or  ought  rue  to  promise 
ourselves  this  will  be  the  case  of  Guadaloupe  ?  One  100,000/. 
will  supply  them  with  British  manufactures  ;  and  supposing 
we  can  effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of  those  of 
France  (which  is  morally  impossible  in  a  country  used  to 
them)  the  other  200,0007.  will  still  be  spent  in  France,  in 
the  education  of  their  children  and  support  of  themselves ; 
or  else  be  laid  up  there,  where  they  will  always  think  their 
home  to  be. 

Besides  this  consumption  of  British  manufactures,  much 
is  said  of  the  benefit  we  shall  have  from  the  situation  of 
Guadaloupe ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  trade  to  the  Caraccas 
and  Spanish  Main.  In  what  respect  Guadaloupe  is  better 
situated  for  this  trade  than  Jamaica,  or  even  of  our  other 
islands,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess.  I  believe  it  to  be  not  so 
well  situated  for  that  of  the  windward  coast,  as  Tobago  and 
St.  Lucia ;  which  in  this,  as  well  as  other  respects,  would 
be  more  valuable  possessions,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  the 

i   Remarks  p.  47. 
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peace  will  secure  to  us.  Nor  is  it  nearly  so  well  situated 
for  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  Main  as  Jamaica.  As 
to  the  greater  safety  of  our  trade  by  the  possession  of  Gua- 
daloupe,  experience  has  convinced  us,  that  in  reducing  a 
single  island,  or  even  more,  we  stop  the  privateering  busi 
ness  but  little.  Privateers  still  subsist,  in  equal  if  not 
greater  numbers,  and  carry  the  vessels  into  Martinico, 
which  before  it  was  more  convenient  to  carry  intv>  Guada- 
loupe.  Had  we  all  the  Caribbees,  it  is  true,  they  would  in 
those  parts  be  without  shelter. 

Yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  suppose  it  to  be  a  doubtful  point, 
and  well  worth  consideration,  whether  our  obtaining  pos 
session  of  all  the  Caribbees  would  be  more  than  a  temporary 
benefit;  as  it  would  necessarily  soon  fill  the  French  part  of 
Hispaniola  with  French  inhabitants,  and  thereby  render  it 
five  times  more  valuable  in  time  of  peace,  and  little  less 
than  impregnable  in  time  of  war,  and  would  probably  end 
in  a  few  years  in  the  uniting  the  whole  of  that  great  and  fer 
tile  island  under  a  French  government.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  our  conquest  of  St.  Christophers,  and  driving 
the  French  from  thence,  first  furnished  Hispaniola  with 
skilful  and  substantial  planters,  and  was  consequently  the 
first  occasion  of  its  present  opulence.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  will  hazard  an  opinion,  that  valuable  as  the  French  pos 
sessions  in  the  West  Indies  are,  and  undeniable  as  the  ad- 
yantages  they  derive  from  them,  there  is  somewhat  to  be 
weighed  in  the  opposite  scale.  They  cannot  at  present 
make  war  with  England,  without  exposing  those  advantages, 
while  divided  among  the  numerous  islands  they  now  have, 
much  more  than  they  would,  were  they  possessed  of  St. 
Domingo  only;  their  own  share  of  which  would,  if  \vell 
cultivated,  grow  more  sugar,  than  is  now  grown  in  all  their 
West-India  islands. 

I  have  before  said,  I  do  not  deny  the  utility  of  the  con 
quest,  8r  eve?i  of  our  future  possession  of  Guadaloupe,  if  not 
bought  too  dear.  The  trade  of  the  West  ladies  is  one  of 
our  most  valuable  trades.  Our  possessions  there  deserve 
eur  greatest  care  and  attention.  So  do  those  of  North 

VOL.  iv.  M 
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America.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  invidious  task  of  com 
paring  their  due  estimation.  It  would  be  a  very  long,  and 
a  very  disagreeable  one,  to  ran  through  every  thing  mate 
rial  on  this  head.  It  is  enough  to  our  present  point,  if  I 
have  shown,  that  the  value  of  North  America  is  capable  of 
an  immense  increase,  by  Jin  acquisition  and  measures,  that 
must  necessarily  have  an  effect  the  direct  contrary  of  what 
we  have  been  industriously  taught  to  fear  ;  and  that  Gua- 
daloupe  is,  in  point  of  advantage,  but  a  very  small  addi 
tion  to  our  West-India  possessions  ;  rendered  many  ways 
less  valuable  to  us,  than  it  is  to  the  French,  who  will  pro 
bably  set  more  value  upon  it,  than  upon  a  country  [Canada] 
that  is  much  more  valuable  to  us  than  to  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  on  all  the  parts  of 
these  subjects  ;  but  as  it  would  carry  me  into  a  detail,  that 
I  fear  would  tire  the  patience  of  my  readers,  and  which  I 
am  not  without  apprehensions  I  have  done  already,  I  shall 
reserve  what  remains  till  I  dare  venture  again  on  the  in 
dulgence  of  the  public  . 

ON    PAPER    MONEY. 

Remarks  and  Facts  relative  to  the  American  Paper-money*** 

IN  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  dated  February 
9,  1764,  the  following  reasons  are  given  for  restraining  the 
emission  of  paper-bills  of  credit  in  America,  as  a  legal 
tender. 

1.  "  That  it  carries  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  pro 
vince,  and  so  ruins  the  country  ;  as  experience  has  shewn, 

4  Dr.    Franklin  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that  in  writing  this  pamphlet 
he  received  considerable  assistance  from  a  learned  friend,  who  was  not  willing 
to  be  named. 

5  The  best  account  that  can  be  given  of  the  occasion  of  the  Report,  fo  which 
this  pa,  er  is  a  reply,  is  as  follows.     During  the  war  there  had  been  a  considerable 
and  an  unusual  trade  to  America,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fleets  and  armies 
on  foot  there,  and  the  clandestine  dealings  with  the  enemy,  who  were  cut  off 
from  their  own  supplies.     This  made  great  debts.     The  briskness  of  the  trade 
ceasing  with  the  war,  the  merchants  were  anxious  for  payment,  which  occa 
sioned  some  confusion  in  the  colonies,  and  stirred  up  a  clamor  in  England  against 
paper-money.     The  board  of  tradi",  of  which  lord  Hillsborough  was  the  chief, 
joined  in  this  opposition  to  paper-money,  as  appears  by  the  report.  Dr.  Frank 
lin  being  asked  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  the  report,  wrote  the  paper  given 
here. 
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in  every  colony  where  it  has  been  practised  in  any  great 
degree. 

2.  "  That  the  merchants  trading  to  America  have  suffer 
ed  and  lost  by  it. 

3.  "  That  the  restriction  of  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
in  New  England. 

4.  "  That  every  medium  of  trade  should  have  an  intrinsic 
value,  which  paper-money  has  not.     Gold  and  silver  are 
therefore  the  fittest  for  this  medium^  as  they  are  an  equiva 
lent  ;  which  paper  never  can  be. 

5.  "  That  debtors  in  the  assemblies  make  paper-money 
\f\\\\fraudident  views. 

6.  "  That  in  the  middle  colonies,  where  the  credit  of  the 
paper-money  has  been  best  supported,  the  bills  have  never 
kept  to  their  nominal  value  in  circulation  ;  but  have  con 
stantly  depreciated  to  a  certain  degree,  whenever  the  quan 
tity  has  been  increased." 

To  consider  these  reasons  in  their  order ;  the  first  is, 
1.  "  That  paper-money  carries  the  gold  and  silver  out  of 
the  province,  and  so  ruins  the  country;  as  experience  has 
shewn,  in  every  colony  where  it  has  been  practised  in  any  great 
degree" — This  opinion,  of  its  ruining  the  country,  seems 
to  be  merely  speculative,  or  not  otherwise  founded  than 
upon  misinformation  in  the  matter  of  fact.  The  truth  is? 
that  the  balance  of  their  trade  with  Britain  being  greatly 
against  them,  the  gold  and  silver  are  drawn  out  to  pay  that 
balance  ;  and  then  the  necessity  of  some  medium  of  trade 
has  induced  the  making  of  paper-money,  which  could  not 
be  carried  away.  Thus,  if  carrying  out  all  the  gold  and 
silver  ruins  a  country,  every  colony  was  ruined  before  it 
made  paper-money. — But,  far  from  being  ruined  by  it,  the 
colonies  that  have  made  use  of  paper-money  have  been,  and 
are  all  in  a  thriving  condition.  The  debt  indeed  to  Britain 
has  increased,  because  their  numbers,  and  of  course  their 
trade,  have  increased  ;  for  ?,U  trade  having  always  a  pro 
portion  of  debt  outstanding,  which  is  paid  in  its  turn,  while 
fresh  debt  is  contracted,  the  proportion  of  debt  naturally 
increases  as  the  trade  increases  ;  but  the  improvement  and 
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increase  of  estates  in  the  colonies  have  been  in  a  greater 
proportion  than"  their  debt.  New  England,  particularly  in 
1696  (about  the  time  they  began  the  use  of  paper-money) 
had  in  all  its  four  provinces  but  13O  churches  or  congrega 
tions  ;  in  1760  they  were  530.  The  number  of  farms  and 
buildings  there  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
people  ;  and  the  goods  exported  to  them  from  England  in 
1750,  before  the  restraint  took  place,  were  near  five  times  as 
much  as  before  they  had  paper-money.  Pennsylvania,  be 
fore  it  made  any  paper-money,  was  totally  stript  of  its  gold 
and  silver ;  though  they  had  from  time  to  time,  like  the 
neighboring  colonies,  agreed  to  take  gold  and  silver  coins 
at  higher  nominal  values,  in  hopes  of  drawing  money  into, 
and  retaining  it,  for  the  internal  uses  of  the  province.  Dur- 
that  weak  practice,  silver  got  up  by  degrees  to  8s.  9d.  per 
ounce,  and  English  crowns  were  called  six,  seven,  and  eight 
shilling  pieces,  long  before  paper-money  was  made.  But 
this  practice  of  increasing  the  denomination  was  found  not 
to  answer  the  end.  The  balance  of  trade  carried  out  the 
gold  and  silver  as  fast  as  they  were  brought  in  ;  the  mer 
chants  raising  the  price  of  their  goods  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  denomination  of  the  money.  The  difficulties  for 
want  of  cash  were  accordingly  very  great,  the  chief  part  of 
the^  trade  being  carried  on  by  the  extremely  inconvenient 
method  of  barter ;  when  in  1 723  paper-money  was  first  made 
there,  which  gave  new  life  to  business,  promoted  greatly 
the  settlement  of  new  lands  (by  lending  small  sums  to 
beginners  on  easy  interest,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments) 
whereby  the  province  has  so  greatly  increased  in  inhabitants, 
that  the  export  from  hence  thither  is  now  more  than  tenfold 
what  it  then  was  ;  and  by  their  trade  with  foreign  colonies, 
they  have  be  en  able  to  obtain  great  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  to  remit  hither  in  return  for  the  manufactures  of  this 
country.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  also  increased 
greatly  during  the  same  period,  with  the  use  of  paper  mo 
ney  ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the  ruinous  nature 
ascribed  to  it.  And  if  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries 
are  glad  to  have  the  use  of  paper  among  themselves,  that 
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they  may  thereby  be  enabled  to  spare,  for  remittances 
hither,  the  gold  and  silver  they  obtain  by  their  commerce 
with  foreigners  ;  one  would  expect,  that  no  objection  against 
their  parting  with  it  could  arise  here,  in  the  country  that 
receives  it. 

The  2d  reason  is,  "  That  the  merchants  trading  to  Ame 
rica  have  suffered  and  lost  by  the  paper-money" — This  may 
have  been  the  case  in  particular  instances,  at  particular 
times  and  places:  as  in  South  Carolina,  about  58  years 
since  ;  when  the  colony  was  thought  in  danger  of  being  de 
stroyed  by  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  ;  and  the  British  mer 
chants,  in  fear  of  losing  their  whole  effects  there,  called 
precipitately  for  remittances  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  to  get 
something  lodged  in  safe  countries,  gave  any  price  in  paper- 
money  for  bills  of  exchange  ;  whereby  the  paper,  as  com 
pared  with  bills,  or  with  produce,  or  other  effects  fit  for 
exportation,  was  suddenly  and  greatly  depreciated.  The 
unsettled  state  of  government  for  a  long  time  in  that  pro 
vince  had  also  its  share  in  depreciating  its  bills.  But  since 
that  danger  blew  over,  and  the  colony  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown  ;  their  currency  became  fixed,  and  has  so  re 
mained  to  this  day.  Also  in  New  England,  when  much 
greater  quantities  were  issued  than  were  necessary  for  a 
medium  of  trade,  to  defray  the  expedition  against  Louis- 
bourg  ;  and,  during  the  last  war  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  when  great  sums  were  issued  to  pay  the  colony 
troops,  and  the  war  made  tobacco  a  poorer  remittance,  from 
the  higher  price  of  freight  and  insurance  :  in  these  cases, 
the  merchants  trading  to  those  colonies  may  sometimes  have 
suffered  by  the  sudden  and  unforeseen  rise  of  exchange. 
By  slow  and  gradual  rises,  they  seldom  suffer ;  the  goods 
being  sold  at  proportionable  prices.  But  war  is  a  common 
calamity  in  all  countries,  and  the  merchants  that  deal  with 
them  cannot  expect  to  avoid  a  share  of  the  losses  it  some 
times  occasions,  by  affecting  public  credit.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  profits  of  their  subsequent  commerce 
with  those  colonies  may  have  made  them  some  reparation. 
And  the  merchants  trading  to  the  middle  colonies  (New 
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York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania)  have  never  suffered 
by  any  rise  of  exchange  ;  it  having  ever  been  a  constant 
rule  there,  to  consider  British  debts  as  payable  in  Britain, 
and  not  to  be  discharged  but  by  as  much  paper  (whatever 
might  be  the  rate  of  exchange)  as  would  purchase  a  bill  for 
the  full  sterling  sum.  On  the  contrary,  the  merchants  have 
been  great  gainers  by  the  use  of  paper-money  in  those  co 
lonies  ;  as  it  enabled  them  to  send  much  greater  quantities 
of  goods,  and  the  purchasers  to  pay  more  punctually  for 
them.  And  the  people  there  make  no  complaint  of  any  in 
jury  done  them  by  paper-money,  with  a  legal  tender  ;  they 
are  sensible  of  its  benefits  ;  and  petition  to  have  it  so  al 
lowed. 

The  3d  reason  is,  a  That  the  restriction  has  had  a  bene 
ficial  effect  in  New  Engla&d"  Particular  circumstances  in 
the  New  England  colonies  made  paper-money  less  neces 
sary  and  less  convenient  to  them-  They  have  great  and 
valuable  fisheries  of  whale  and  cod,  by  which  large  remit* 
tances  can  be  made.  They  are  four  distinct  governments ; 
but  having  much  mutual  intercourse  of  dealings, -the  money 
of  each  used  to  pass  current  in  all :  but  the  whole  of  this 
common  currency  not  being  under  one  common  direction, 
was  not  so  easily  kept  within  due  bounds ;  the  prudent  re 
serve  of  one  colony  in  its  emissions  being  rendered  useless 
by  excess  in  another.  The  Massachusetts,  therefore,  were 
not  dissatisfied  with  the  restraint,  as  it  restrained  their 
neighbors  as  well  as  themselves  ;  and  perhaps  they  do  not 
desire  to  have  the  act  repealed.  They  have  not  yet  felt 
much  inconvenience  from  it ;  as  they  were  enabled  to  abo 
lish  their  paper-currency,  by  a  large  sum  in  silver  from  Bri 
tain  to  reimburse  their  expences  in  taking  Louisbourg, 
which,  with  the  gold  brought  from  Portugal,  by  means  of 
their  fish,  kept  them  supplied  with  a  currency  ;  till  the  late 
war  furnished  them  and  all  America  with  bills  of  exchange  ; 
so  that  little  cash  was  needed  for  remittance.  Their  fishe 
ries  too  furnish  them  with  remittance  through  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  England  ;  which  enables  them  the  more  easily 
to  retain  gold  and  silver  in  their  country.  The  middle  co- 
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Ionics  have  not  this  advantage  ;  nor  have  they  tobacco  ; 
which  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  answers  the  same  purpose. 
When  colonies  are  so  different  in  their  circumstances,  a  re 
gulation,  that  is  not  inconvenient  to  one  or  a  few,  may  be 
very  much  so  to  the  rest.  But  the  pay  is  now  become  so 
indifferent  in  New  England,  at  least  in  some  of  its  pro 
vinces,  through  the  want  of  currency,  that  the  trade  thither 
is  at  present  under  great  discouragement. 

The  4th  reason  is,  "  That  every  medium  of  trade 
should  have  an  intrinsic  value  ;  which  paper-money  has 
not.  Gold  and  silver  are  therefore  the  fttest  for  this 
medium,  as  they  are  an  equivalent;  •which  paper  never  can 
be"  However  fit  a  particular  thing  may  be  for  a  parti 
cular  purpose;  wherever  that  thing  is  not  to  be  had,  or 
not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity ;  it  becomes  necessary 
to  use  soniething  else,  the  fittest  that  can  be  got,  in  licit 
of  it.  Gold  and  silver  are  not  the  produce  of  North 
America,  which  has  no  mines  ;  and  that  v/hich  is  brought 
thither  cannot  be  kept  there  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  cur 
rency.  Britain,  an  independent  great  state,  when  its  inha 
bitants  grow  too  fond  of  the  expensive  luxuries  of  foreign 
countries,  that  draw  away  its  money,  can,  and  frequently' 
does,  make  laws  to  discourage  or  prohibit  such  importa 
tions  ;  and  by  that  means  can  retain  its  cash.  The  colonies 
are  dependent  governments  ;  and  their  people  having  natu 
rally  great  respect  for  the  sovereign  country,  and  being 
thence  immoderately  fond  of  its  modes,  manufactures,  and 
superfluities,  cannot  be  restrained  from  purchasing  them  by 
any  province  law  j  because  such  lawv,  if  made,  would  im 
mediately  be  repealed  here,  as  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and 
interest  of  Britain.  It  seems  .hard  therefore,  to  draw  all 
their  real  money  from  them,  and  then  refuse  them  the  poor 
privilege  of  using  paper  instead  of  it.  Bank  bills  and  bank 
ers  notes  are  daily  used  here  as  a  medium  of  trade,  and  in 
targe  dealings  perhaps  the  greater  part  is  transacted  by  their 
means  ;  and  yet  they  have  no  intrinsic  value,  but  rest  on 
the  credit  of  those  that  issue  them  ;  as  paper-bills  in  the  co 
lonies  do  on  the  credit  of  the  respective  governments  there, 
Their  being  payable  in  cash  upon  sight  by  the  drawer  is  in- 
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deed  a  circumstance  that  cannot  attend  the  colony  bills,  for 
the  reason  just  above-mentioned  ;  their  cash  being  drawn 
from  them  by  the  British  trade  ;  but  the  legal  tender  being 
substituted  in  its  place,  is  rather  a  greater  advantage  to  the 
possessor  ;  since  he  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  going  to  a 
particular  bank  or  banker  to  demand  the  money,  finding 
(wherever  he  has  occasion  to  lay  out  money  in  the  pro 
vince)  a  person  that  is  obliged  to  take  the  bills.  So  that 
even  out  of  the  province,  the  knowlege,  that  every  man 
within  that  province  is  obliged  to  take  its  money,  gives  the 
bills  credit  among  its  neighbors,  nearly  equal  to  what  they 
have  at  home. 

And  were  it  not  for  the  laws  here^  that  restrain  or  pro 
hibit  as  much  as  possible  all  losing  trades,  the  cash  of  this 
country  would  soon  be  exported  :  every  merchant,  who  had 
occasion  to  remit  it,  would  run  to  the  bank  with  all  its  bills, 
that  came  into  his  hands,  and  take  out  his  part  of  its  trea 
sure  for  that  purpose  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time,  it  would  be 
no  more  able  to  pay  bills  in  money  upon  sight,  than  it  is 
now  in  the  power  of  a  colony  treasury  so  to  do.  And  if 
government  afterwards  should  have  occasion  for  the  credit 
of  the  bank,  it  must  of  necessity  make  its  bills  a  legal  ten 
der  ;  funding  them  however  on  taxes  which  they  may  in 
time  be  paid  off ;  as  has  been  the  general  practice  in  the  co 
lonies. — At  this  very  time,  even  the  silver-money  in  Eng 
land  is  obliged  to  the  legal  tender  for  part  of  its  value  ;  that 
part  which  is  the  difference  between  its  real  weight  and  its 
denomination.  Great  part  of  the  shillings  and  six-pences 
now  current  are,  by  wearing  become  five,  ten,  twenty,  and 
some  of  the  six-pences  even  fifty  per  cent,  too  light.  For 
this  difference  between  the  real  and  the  nominal,  you  have 
no  intrinsic  value  ;  you  have  not  so  much  as  paper,  you 
have  nothing.  It  is  the  legal  tender,  with  the  knowlege 
that  it  can  easily  be  repassed  for  the  same  value,  that  makes 
three-pennyworth  of  silver  pass  for  sixpence.  Gold  and 
silver  have  undoubtedly  some  properties  that  give  them  a 
fitness  above  paper,  as  u  medium  of  exchange :  particularly 
their  universal  estimation  ;  especially  in  cases  where  a  coun- 
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try  has  occasion  to  carry  its  money  abroad,  either  as  a  stock 
to  trade  with,  or  to  purchase  allies  and  foreign  succours. 
Otherwise,  that  very  universal  estimation  is  an  inconveni 
ence,  which  paper-money  is  free  from  ;  since  it  tends  to 
deprive  a  country  of  even  the  quantity  of  currency  that 
should  be  retained  as  a  necessary  instrument  of  its  internal 
commerce,  and  obliges  it  to  be  continually  on  its  guard  in 
making  and  executing,  at  a  great  expence,  the  laws  that  are 
to  prevent  the  trade  which  exports  it.  Paper-money  well 
funded  has  another  great  advantage  over  gold  and  silver; 
its  lightness  of  carriage,  and  the  little  room  that  is  occu 
pied  by  a  great  sum  ;  whereby  it  is  capable  of  being  more 
easily,  and  more  safely,  because  more  privately,  conveyed 
from  place  to  place.  Gold  and  silver  are  not  intrinsically 
of  equal  value  with  iron,  a  metal  in  itself  capable  of  many 
more  beneficial  uses  to  mankind.  Their  value  rests  chieflv 

j 

in  the  estimation  they  happen  to  be  in  among  the  generality 
of  nations,  and  the  credit  given  to  the  opinion,  that  that  es 
timation  will  continue.  Otherwise  a  pound  of  gold  would 
not  be  a  real  equivalent  for  even  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Any 
other  well-founded  credit,  is  as  much  an  equivalent  as  gold 
and  silver ;  and  in  some  cases  more  so,  or  it  would  not  be 
preferred  by  commercial  people  in  different  countries.  Not 
to  mention  again  our  own  bank  bills  ;  Holland,  which  un 
derstands  the  value  of  cash  as  well  as  any  people  in  the 
world,  would  never  part  with  gold  and  silver  for  credit  (as 
they  do  when  they  put  it  into  their  bank,  from  whence  little 
of  it  is  ever  afterwards  drawn  out)  if  they  did  not  think 
and  find  the  credit  a  full  equivalent. 

The  5th  reason  is,  "  That  debtors  m  the  assemblies  make 
paper-money  with  fraudulent  views."  This  is  often  said  by 
the  adversaries  of  paper-money,  and  if  it  has  been  the  case 
in  any  particular  colony,  that  colony  should,  on  proof  of 
the  fact,  be  duly  punished,  This,  however,  would  be  no 
reason  for  punishing  other  colonies,  who  have  net  so  abused 
their  legislative  powers.  To  deprive  all  the  colonies  of  the 
convenience  of  paper-money,  because  it  has  been  charged 
on  some  of  them,  that  they  have  made  it  an  instrument  of 
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fraud,  as  if  all  the  India,  Bank,  and  other  stocks  and  trad 
ing  companies  were  to  be  abolished,  because  there  have 
been,  once  in  an  age,  Mississippi  and  South-Sea  schemes 
and  bubbles. 

The  6th  and  last  reason  is,  "  That  in  the  middle  colonies, 
-where  the  paper-money  has  been  best  supported,  the  bills  have 
never  kept  to  their  nominal  value  in  circulation;  but  have 
constantly  depreciated  to  a  certain  degree,  whenever  the  quan 
tity  has  been  increased"  If  the  rising  of  the  value  of  any 
particular  commodity  wanted  for  exportation,  is  to  be  con 
sidered  as  a  depreciation  of  the  values  of  whatever  remains 
in  the  country;  then  the  rising  of  silver  above  paper  to  that 
height  of  additional  value,  which  its  capability  of  exporta 
tion  only  gave  it,  may  be  called  a  depreciation  of  the  paper. 
Even  here,  as  bullion  has  been  wanted  or  not  wanted  for  ex 
portation,  its  price  has  varied  from  5*.  2d.  to  5*.  8d.  per 
ounce.  This  is  near  10  per  cent.  But  was  it  ever  said  or 
thought  on  such  an  occasion,  that  all  the  bank  bills,  and  all 
tfie  coined  silver,  and  all  the  gold  in  the  kingdom,  were  de 
preciated  10  per  cent  ?  Coined  silver  is  now  wanted  here  for 
change,  and  1  percent,  is  given  for  it  by  some  bankers:  are 
gold  and  bank  notes  therefore  depreciated  \  per  cent.  ?  The 
fact  in  the  middle  colonies  is  really  this :  on  the  emission  of 
the  first  paper  money,  a  difference  soon  arose  between  that 
and  silver  j  the  latter  having  a  property  the  former  had  not, 
a  property  always  in  demand  in  the  colonies ;  to  wit,  its  be 
ing  fit  for  a  remittance.  This  property  having  soon  found 
its  value,  by  the  merchants  bidding  on  one  another  for  it, 
and  a  dollar  thereby  coming  to  be  rated  at  8s.  in  paper  mo 
ney  of  New  York,  and  7s.  6d.  in  paper  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
has  continued  uniformly  at  those  rates  in  both  provinces 
now  near  forty  years,  without  any  variation  upon  new  emis 
sions  ;  though,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  paper-currency  has  at 
times  increased  from  15,000/.  the  first  sum,  to  600,000/,  ov 
near  it.  Nor  has  any  alteration  been  occasioned  by  the  pa 
per  money,  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  when  com 
pared  with  silver :  they  have  been  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  time  no  higher  than  before  it  was  emitted ;  varying  only 
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by  plenty  and  scarcity,  or  by  a  less  or  greater  foreign  de 
mand.  It  has  indeed  been  usual  with  the  adversaries  of  a 
paper-currency,  to  call  every  rise  of  exchange  with  London, 
a  depreciation  of  the  paper :  but  this  notion  appears  to  be 
by  no  means  just :  for  if  the  paper  purchases  every  thing 
but  bills  of  exchange,  at  the  former  rate,  and  these  bills  are 
not  above  one  -tenth  of  what  is  employed  in  purchases ;  then 
it  may  be  more  properly  and  truly  said,  that  the  exchange 
has  risen,  than  that  the  paper  has  depreciated.  And  as  a 
proof  of  this,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  whenever  in  those  co 
lonies  bills  of  exchange  have  been  dearer,  the  purchaser  has 
been  constantly  obliged  to  give  more  in  silver,  as  well  as  in 
paper,  for  them  ;  the  silver  having  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  paper  at  the  rate  above-mentioned;  and  therefore  it 
might  as  well  have  been  said,  that  the  silver  was  depreci 
ated. 

There  have  been  several  different  schemes  for  furnishing 
the  colonies  with  paper  money,  that  should  not  be  a  legal 
tender,  viz. 

1.  To  form  a  bank,  in  imitation  of  the  bank  of  England, 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  cash  to  pay  the  bills  on  sight. 

This  has  been  often  proposed,  but  appears  impracticable, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colony-trade ;  which, 
as  is  said  above,  draws  all  the  cash  to  Britain,  and  would 
soon  strip  the  bank. 

2.  To  raise  a  fund  by  some  yearly  tax,  securely  lodged  in 
the  bank  of  England  as  it  arises,  which  should  (during  the 
term  of  years  for  which  the  paper-bills  are  to  be  current} 
accumulate  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  discharge  them  all  at  their 
original  value. 

This  has  been  tried  in  Maryland :  and  the  bills  so  funded 
were  issued  without  being  made  a  general  legal  tender.  The 
event  was,  that  as  notes  payable  in  time  are  naturally  sub 
ject  to  a  discount  proportioned  to  the  time :  so  these  bills 
fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  so  low,  as  that  twenty 
pounds  of  them  became  worth  no  more  than  twelve  pounds 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  next  neighboring  province ;  though 
both  had  been  struck  ne^r  the  same  time  at  the  same  nomi- 
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11  ul  value,  but  the  latter  was  supported  by  the  general  legal 
tender.  The  Maryland  bills  however  began  to  rise  as  the 
term  shortened,  and  towards  the  end  recovered  their  full 
value.  But,  as  a  depreciating  currency  injures  creditors, 
this  injured  debtors  ;  and  by  its  continually  changing  value, 
appears  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  money,  which  should  be  as 
fixed  as  possible  in  its  own  value ;  because  it  is  to  be  the 
measure  of  the  value  of  other  things. 

3.  To  make  the  bills  carry  an  interest  sufficient  to  support 
their  value. 

This  too  has  been  tried  in  some  of  the  New  England  co 
lonies  ;  but  great  inconveniencies  were  found  to  attend  it. 
The  bills,  to  lit  them  for  a  currency,  are  made  of  various  de 
nominations,  and  some  very  low,  for  the  sake  of  change  ; 
there  are  of  them  from  10/.  down  to  3d.  When  they  first 
come  abroad,  they  pass  easily,  and  answer  the  purpose  well 
enough  for  a  few  months  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  interest  be 
comes  worth  computing,  the  calculation  of  it  on  every  little 
bill  in  a  sum  between  the  dealer  and  his  customers,  in  shops, 
warehouses,  and  markets,  takes  up  much  time,  to  the  great 
hindrance  of  business.  This  evil,  however,  soon  gave  place 
to  a  worse  ;  for  the  bills  were  in  a  short  time  gathered  up 
and  hoarded ;  it  being  a  very  tempting  advantage  to  have 
money  bearing  interest,  and  the  principal  all  the  while  in  a 
man's  power,  ready  for  bargains  that  may  offer  ;  which  mo 
ney  out  on  mortgage  is  not.  By  this  means  numbers  of 
people  became  usurers  with  small  sums,  who  could  not  have 
found  persons  to  take  such  sums  of  them  upon  interest,  giv 
ing  good  security ;  and  would  therefore  not  have  thought 
of  it ;  but  would  rather  have  employed  the  money  in  some 
business,  if  it  had  been  money  of  the  common  kind.  Thus 
trade,  instead  of  being  increased  by  such  bills,  is  diminish 
ed  ;  and  by  their  being  shut  up  in  chests,  the  very  end  of 
making  them  (viz.  to  furnish  a  medium  of  commerce)  is  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  totally  defeated. 

On  the  whole,  no  method  has  hitherto  been  formed  to 
establish  a  medium  of  trade,  in  lieu  of  money,  equal  in  all 
;fi  advantages,  to  bills  of  credit — funded  on  sufficient  taxes 
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for* discharging  it,  or  on  land-security  of  double  the  value, 
for  repaying  it  at  the  end  of  the  term ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  made  a  GENERAL  LEGAL  TENDER. 


Causes  of  the  American  Discontents  before  1768.6 

The  waves  never  rise  but  when  the  winds  blew. 

PROV. 

AS  the  cause  of  the  present  ill  humor  in  America,  and 
of  the  resolutions  taken  there  to  purchase  less  of  our  manu 
factures,  does  not  seem,  to  be  generally  understood,  it  may 
afford  some  satisfaction  to  your  readers,  if  you  give  them 
the  following  short  historical  state  of  facts. 

From  the  time  that  the  colonies  were  first  considered  as 
capable  of  granting  aids  to  the  crown,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
last  war,  it  is  said,  that  the  constant  mode  of  obtaining  those 
aids  was,  by  requisition  made  from  the  crown,  through  its 
governors,  to  the  several  assemblies,  in  circular  letters  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  in  his  majesty's  name,  setting  forth 
the  occasion,  requiring  them  to  take  the  matter  into  consi 
deration,  and  expressing  a  reliance  on  their  prudence,  duty, 
and  affection  to  his  majesty's  government,  that  they  would 
grant  such  sums,  or  raise  such  numbers  of  men,  as  were 
suitable  to  their  respective  circumstances. 

The  colonies,  being  accustomed  to  this  method,  have  from 
time  to  time  granted  money  to  the  crown,  or  raised  troops 
for  its  service,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  and,  during 
all  the  last  war,  beyond  their  abilities  ;  so  that  considerable 
sums  were  returned  them  yearly  by  parliament,  as  they  had 
exceeded  their  proportion. 

Had  this  happy  method  of  requisition  been  continued  (a 
method  that  left  the  king's  subjects  in  those  remote  coun 
tries  the  pleasure  of  showing  their  zeal  and  loyalty,  and  of 
imagining  that  they  recommended  themselves  to  their  sove 
reign  by  the  liberality  of  their  voluntary  grants)  there  is  no 


6  This  letter  first  appeared  in  a  London  paper,  January  7,  1768,  and  was  af 
terwards  reprinted  as  a  postscript  to  "The  true  Sentiments  of  America,"  printed 
for  Ajmon,  1768. 
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doubt,  but  all  the  money  that  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  raised  from  them  in  any  manner,  might  have  been  ob 
tained,  without  the  least  heart-burning,  offence,  or  breach  of 
the  harmony  of  affections,  and  interests,  that  so  long  subsist* 
ed  between  the  two  countries. 

It  has  been  thought  wisdom  in  a  government  exercising 
sovereignty  over  different  kinds  of  people,  to  have  some  re 
gard  to  prevailing  and  established  opinions  among  the  peo 
ple  to  be  governed,  wherever  such  opinions  might  in  their 
effects  obstruct  or  promote  public  measures.  If  they  tend 
to  obstruct  public  service,  they  are  to  be  changed,  if  possible^ 
before  we  attempt  to  act  against  them ;  and  they  can  only 
be  changed  by  reason  and  persuasion.  But  if  public  busi 
ness  can  be  carried  on  without  thwarting  those  opinions,  if 
they  can  be,  on  the  contrary,  made  subservient  to  it ;  they 
are  not  unnecessarily  to  be  thwarted,  however  absurd  such 
popular  opinions  may  be  in  their  nature. 

This  had  been  the  wisdom  of  our  government  with  re 
spect  to  raising  money  in  the  colonies.  It  was  well  known, 
that  the  colonists  universally  were  of  opinion,  that  no  mo 
ney  could  be  levied  from  English  subjects  but  by  their  own 
consent,  given  by  themselves  or  their  chosen  representatives ; 
that  therefore  whatever  money  was  to  be  raised  from  the 
people  in  the  colonies  must  first  be  granted  by  their  assem* 
blies,  as  the  money  raised  in  Britain  is  first  to  be  granted  by 
the  house  of  commons  ;  that  this  right  of  granting  their  own 
money  was  essential  to  English  liberty  j  and  that  if  any 
man,  or  body  of  men,  in  which  they  had  no  representative 
of  their  own  choosing,  could  tax  them  at  pleasure,  they 
could  not  be  said  to  have  any  property,  any  thing  they  could 
call  their  own.  But  as  these  opinions  did  not  hinder  their 
granting  money  voluntarily  and  amply,  whenever  the  crown, 
by  its  servants,  came  into  their  assemblies  (as  it  does  into 
its  parliaments  of  Britain  or  Ireland)  and  demanded  aids ; 
therefore  that  method  was  chosen,  rather  than  the  hateful 
one  of  arbitrary  taxes. 

I  do  not  undertake  here  to  support  these  opinions  of  the 
Americans ;  they  h$ve  been  reJuted  by  a  late  act  of  par* 
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liament,  declaring  its  own  power  ;  which  very  parliament, 
however,  showed  wisely  so  much  tender  regard  to  those 
inveterate  prejudices,  as  to  repeal  a  tax  that  had  militated 
against  them.  And  those  prejudices  are  still  so  fixed  and 
rooted  in  the  Americans,  that  it  has  been  supposed,  not  a 
single  man  among  them  has  been  convinced  of  his  error, 
even  by  that  act  of  parliament. 

The  person  then,  who  first  projected  to  lay  aside  the  ac 
customed  method  of  requisition,  and  to  raise  money  on 
America  by  stamps,  seems  not  to  have  acted  wisely,  in  de 
viating  from  that  method  (which  the  colonists  looked  upon 
as  constitutional)  and  thwarting  unnecessarily  the  fixed  pre 
judices  of  so  great  a  number  of  the  king's  subjects.  It  was 
not,  however,  for  want  of  knowlege,  that  what  he  was  about 
to  do  would  give  them  offence ;  he  appears  to  have  been 
very  sensible  of  this,  and  apprehensive  that  it  might  occa 
sion  some  disorders  ;  to  prevent  or  suppress  which,  he 
projected  another  bill,  that  was  brought  in  the  same  session 
with  the  stamp  act,  whereby  it  was  to  be  made  lawful  for 
military  officers  in  the  colonies  to  quarter  their  soldiers  in, 
private  houses.  This  seemed  intended  to  awe  the  people 
into  a  compliance  with  the  other  act.  Great  opposition 
however  being  raised  here  against  the  bill  by  the  agents 
from  the  colonies  and  the  merchants  trading  thither  (the 
colonists  declaring,  that  under  such  a  power  in  the  army, 
no  one  could  look  on  his,  house  as  his  own,  or  think  he  had 
a  home,  when  soldiers  might  be  thrust  into  it  and  mixed 
with  his  family  at  the  pleasure  of  an  officer)  that  part  of  the 
bill  was  dropped  ;  but  there  still  remained  a  clause,  when 
it  passed  into  a  law,  to  oblige  the  several  assemblies  to  pro-* 
vide  quarters  for  the  soldiers,  furnishing  them  with  firing, 
bedding,  candles,  small  beer  or  rum,  and  sundry  other  arti 
cles,  at  the  expence  of  the  several  provinces.  And  this  act 
continued  in  force  when  the  stamp  act  was  repealed ;  though, 
if  obligatory  on  the  assemblies,  it  equally  militated  against 
the  American  principle  above  mentioned,  that  money  is  not 
to  be  raised  on  English  subjects  without  their  consent. 
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The  colonies,  nevertheless,  being  put  into  high  good  hu 
mor  by  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  chose  to  avoid  a  fresh 
dispute  upon  the  other,  it  being  temporary  and  soon  to  ex 
pire,  never,  as  they  hoped,  to  revive  again ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  they,  by  various  ways  in  different  colonies,  provided 
for  the  quartering  of  the  troops,  either  by  acts  of  their  own 
assemblies,  without  taking  notice  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
or  by  some  variety  or  small  diminution,  as  of  salt  and  vine 
gar,  in  the  supplies  required  by  the  act ;  that  what  they  did 
might  appear  a  voluntary  act  of  their  own,  and  not  done  in 
due  obedience  to  an  act  of  parliament,  which,  according  to 
their  ideas  of  their  rights,  they  thought  hard  to  obey. 

It  might  have  been  well  if  the  matter  had  then  passed 
without  notice  ;  but  a  governor  having  written  home  an 
angry  and  aggravating  letter  upon  this  conduct  in  the  as 
sembly  of  his  province,  the  outed  proposer7  of  the  stamp 
act  and  his  adherents  (then  in  the  opposition)  raised  such  a 
clamor  against  America,  as  being  in  rebellion,  and  against 
those  who  had  been  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  as  hav 
ing  thereby  been  encouragers  of  this  supposed' rebellion ; 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  enforce  the  quartering  act 
by  another  act  of  parliament,  taking  away  from  the  province 
of  New  York  (which  had  been  the  most  explicit  in  its  re 
fusal)  all  the  powers  of  legislation,  till  it  should  have  com 
plied  with  that  act.  The  news  of  which  greatly  alarmed 
the  people  every  where  in  America,  as  the  language  of  such 
an  act  seemed  to  them  to  be— —obey  implicitly  laws  made  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  raise  money  on  you 
without  your  consent,  or  you  shall  enjoy  no  rights  or  pri 
vileges  at  all. 

At  the  same  time  a  person  lately  in  high  office8  projected 
the  levying  more  money  from  America,  by  new  duties  on 
various  articles  of  our  own  manufacture  (as  glass,  paper, 
painters'  colors,  &c.)  appointing  a  new  board  of  customs, 
and  sending  over  a  set  of  commissioners,  with  large  sala 
ries,  to  be  established  at  Boston,  who  were  to  have  the  care 

7  Mr.  George,  GrenvillCi 

8  Mr.  Charles  Townsend, 
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of  collecting  those  duties,  which  were  by  the  act" expressly 
mentioned  to  be  intended  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
governors,  judges,  and  other  officers  of  the  crown  in  Ame 
rica;  it  being  a  pretty  general  opinion  here,  that  those 
officers  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  people  there,  for  any 
part  of  their  support. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  combat  this  opinion.  But  per 
haps  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  your  readers,  to  know 
what  ideas  the  Americans  have  on  the  subject.  They  say 
then,  as  to  governors,  that  they  are  not  like  princes  whose 
posterity  have  an  inheritance  in  the  government  of  a  nation 
and  therefore  an  interest  in  its  prosperity;  they  are  gene 
rally  strangers  to  the  provinces  they  are  sent  to  govern ; 
have  no  estate,  natural  connection,  or  relation  there,  to 
give  them  an  affection  to  the  country ;  that  they  come  only 
to  make  money  as  fast  as  they  can ;  are  sometimes  men  of 
vicious  characters  and  broken  fortunes,  sent  by  a  minister 
merely  to  get  them  out  of  the  Way;  that  as  they  intend 
staying  in  the  country  no  longer  than  their  government  con* 
tinues,  and  purpose  to  leave  no  family  behind  them,  they 
are  apt  to  be  regardless  of  the  good  will  of  the  people,  and 
care  not  what  is  said  or  thought  of  them  after  they  are 
gone.  Their  situation  at  the  same  time  gives  them  many 
opportunities  of  being  vexatious  ;  and  they  are  often  so^ 
notwithstanding  their  dependence  on  the  assemblies  for  all 
that  part  of  their  support,  that  does  not  arise  from  fees 
established  by  law,  but  would  probably  be  much  more  so, 
if  they  were  to  be  supported  by  money  drawn  from  the  peo 
ple  without  their  consent  or  good-will,  which  is  the  pro 
fessed  design  of  this  new  act.  That  if  by  means  of  these 
forced  duties,  government  is  to  be  supported  in  America, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  assemblies,  their  assemblies! 
will  soon  be  looked  upon  as  useless ;  and  a  governor  will 
not  call  them,  as  having  nothing  to  hop-31  from  their  meet 
ing,  and  perhaps  something  to  fear  from  their  inquiries  into, 
and  remonstrances  against,  his  mal-administration.  That 
thus  the  people  will  be  deprived  of  their  most  essential 
right.  That  it  being  (as  at  present)  a  governor's  interest  to 

VOL.  iv.  O 
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cultivate  the  good-will,  by  promoting  the  welfare  oi"  the  peo 
ple  he  governs,  can  be  attended  with  no  prejudice  to  the 
mother-country,  since  all  the  laws  he  may  be  prevailed  on 
to  give  his  assent  to  are  subject  to  revision  here,  and  if  re 
ported  against  by  the  board  of  trade,  are  immediately  re 
pealed  by  the  crown  j  nor  dare  he  pass  any  law  contrary  to 
his  instructions  ;  as  he  holds  his  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown,  and  his  securities  are  liable  for  the  penalties 
of  their  bonds,  if  he  contravenes  those  instructions.  This 
is  what  they  say  as  to  governors. 

As  to  judges,  they  allege,  that  being  appointed  from 
hence,  and  holding  their  commissions  not  during  good  be 
havior,  as  in  Britain,  but  during  pleasure  :  all  the  weight 
of 'interest  or  influence  would  be  thrown  into  one  of  the 
scales  (which  ought  to  be  held  even)  if  the  salaries  are 
also  to  be  paid  out  of  duties  raised  upon  the  people  without 
their  consent,  and  independent  of  their  assemblies  appro 
bation  or  disapprobation  of  the  judges  behavior.  That  it 
is  true,  judges  should  be.  free  from  all  influence  ;  and  there 
fore,  whenever  government  here  will  grant  commissions  to 
able  and  honest  judges  during  good  behavior,  the  assem 
blies  will  settle  permanent  and  ample  salaries  on  them  dur 
ing  their  commissions ;  but  at  present,  they  have  no  other 
means  of  getting  rid  of  an  ignorant  or  an  unjust  judge  (and 
some  of  scandalous  characters  have,  they  say,  been  some 
times  sent  them)  left,  but  by  starving  them  out. 

I  do  not  suppose  these  reasonings  of  theirs  will  appear, 
here  to  have  much  weight.  I  do  not  produce  them  with  an 
expectation  of  convincing  your  readers.  I  relate  them- 
merely  in  pursuance  of  the  task  I  have  imposed  on  myself, 
to  be  an  impartial  historian  of  American  facts  and  opi 
nions. 

The  colonists  being  thus  greatly  alarmed,  as  I  said  be 
fore,  by  the  news  of  the  act  for  abolishing  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  and  the  imposition  of  these  new  duties,  pro 
fessedly  for  such  disagreeable  purposes  (accompanied  by  a 
new  set  of  revenue  officers,  with  large  appointments,  which 
gave  strong  suspicions,  that  more  business  of  the  same 
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kind  was  soon  to  be  provided  for  them,  that  they  might 
earn  their  salaries)  began  seriously  to  consider  their  situa 
tion  ;  and  to  revolve  afresh  in  their  minds,  grievances, 
which,  from  their  respect  and  love  for  this  country,  they 
had  long  borne  and  seemed  almost  willing  to  forget.  They 
reflected  how  lightly  the  interest  of  all  America  had  been 
estimated  here,  when  the  interests  of  afezv  of  the  inhabi 
tants  of  Great  Britain  happened  to  have  the  smallest  com 
petition  with  it.  That  the  whole  American  people  was 
forbidden  the  advantage  of  a  direct  importation  of  wine, 
oil,  and  fruit,  from  Portugal;  but  must  take  them  loaded 
with  all  the  expence  of  a  voyage  one  thousand  leagues 
pound  about,  being  to  be  landed  first  in  England,  to  be  re- 
shipped  for  America ;  expenses  amounting,  in  war-time,  at 
least  to  thirty  pounds  per  cent,  more  than  otherwise  they 
would  have  been  ^charged  with  ;  and  all  this  merely,  that  a 
few  Portugal  merchants  in  London  may  gain  a  commission 
on  those  goods  passing  through  their  hands.  (Portugal 
merchants,  by  the  bye,  that  can  complain  loudly  of  the 
smallest  hardships  laid  on  their  trade  by  foreigners,  and  yet 
even  in  the  last  year  could  oppose  with  all  their  influence 
the  giving  ease  to  their  fellow-subjects  laboring  under  so 
heavy  an  oppression  !)  That  on  a  slight  complaint  of  a  few 
Virginia  merchants,  nine  colonies  had  been  restrained  from 
making  paper  money,  become  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
internal  commerce,  from  the  constant  remittance  of  their 
gold  and  silver  to  Britain. — But  not  only  the  interest  of  a 
particular  body  of  merchants,  but  the  interest  of  any  small 
body  of  British  tradesmen  or  artificers  has  been  found,  they 
say,  to  outweigh  that  of  all  the  king's  subjects  in  the  colo 
nies.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  natural  right  than  that  of 
a  man's  making  the  best  profit  he  can  of  the  natural  pro 
duce  of  his  lands,  provided  he  does  not  thereby  hurt  the 
state  in  general.  Iron  is  to  be  found  every  wjiere  in  Ame- 
fica,  and  beaver  are  the  natural  produce  of  that  country : 
hats,  and  nails  and  steel  are  wanted  there  as  well  as  here. 
It  is  of  no  importance  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  em 
pire,  whether  a  subject  of  the  king  gets  his  Tiring  by  male- 
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ing  hats  on  this,  or  on  that  side  of  the  water.  Yet  the 
hitters  of  England  have  prevailed  to  obtain  an  act  in  their 
own  favor,  restraining  that  manufacture  in  America;  in 
order  to  oblige  the  Americans  to  send  their  beaver  to  En 
gland  to  be  manufactured,  and  purchase  back  the  hats,  load 
ed  with  the  charges  of  a  double  transportation.  In  the 
same  manner  have  a  few  nail-makers,  and  still  a  smaller 
body  of  steel-makers  (perhaps  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  of 
these  in  England)  prevailed  totally  to  forbid  by  an  act  of 
parliament  the  erecting  of  slitting-mills,  or  steel  furnaces  in 
America  ;  that  the  Americans  may  be  obliged  to  take  all 
their  naiis  for  their  buildings,  and  steel  for  their  tools,  from 
these  artificers,  under  the  same  disadvantages.9 

Added  to  these,  the  Americans  remembered  the  act  au 
thorising  the  most  cruel  insult  that  perhaps  was  ever  offered 
by  one  people  to  another,  that  of  emptying'  our  gaols  into 
their  settlements  ;  Scotland  too  have  within  these  two  years 
obtained  the  privilege  it  had  not  before,  of  sending  its 
rogues  and  villains  also  to  the  plantations — I  say,  reflecting 
on  these  things,  they  said  one  to  another  (their  news  papers 
are  full  of  such  dicourses)  "  These  people  are  not  content 


9  The  following  pertinent  note  is  from  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  American 
Farmer's,  seventh  letter,  (written  by  the  late  John  Dickenson.) 

"  Many  remarkable  instances  might  be  produced  of  the  extraordinary  inat 
tention  with  which  bills  of  great  importance  concerning  these  colonies  have 
passt.d  in  parliament ;  which  is  owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  bills  being 
brought  in,  by  the  persons  who  have  points  to  carry,  so  artfully  framed,  that 
it  rs  not  easy  for  the  members  in  general  in  the  haste  of  business,  to  discover 
their  tendency. 

*'  The  following  instances  show  ibe  truth  of  this  remark. 

"  When  Mr.  Grenville,  in  the  viol  nee  of  reformation  and  innovation,  form- 
ed  the  4th  George  III.  chap.  I5rh,  for  regulating  the  American  trade,  the  word 
'  Ireland'  was  dropt  in  theclai.se  relating  to  our  iron  and  lumber,  so  that  we 
could  send  the&e  articles  to  no  other  part  of  Europe,  but  to  Great  Britain  This 
was  so  unreasonable  a  restriction,  and  so  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the  legis 
lature,  for  many  years  before,  that  it  is  surprising  it  should  not  have  been  taken 
notice  of  in  the  house.  Howsver  the  bill  passed  into  a  law.  But  when  the 
matter  was  explained,  this  restriction  was  taken  off'  in  a  subsequent  act. 

"  I  cannot  say,  how  long  after  the  taking  off  this  restriction,  as  I  have  not 
the  acts,  but  I  think  in  less  than  eighteen  months,  another  act  of  parliament 
pas..c<i,  in  which  the  word  «  Ireland'  was  left  out  as  it  had  been  before.  The 
matter  being  a  second  time  explained  was  a  second  time  regulated. 
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with  making  a  monopoly  of  us  (forbidding  us  to  trade  with 
any  other  country  of  Europe,  and  compelling  us  to  buy 
every  thing  of  them,  though  in  many  articles  we  could  fur 
nish  ourselves  ten,  twenty,  and  even  to  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper 
elsewhere  ;)  but  now  they  have  as  good  as  declared  they 
have  a  right  to  tax  us  ad  libitum,  internally  and  exter 
nally  ;  and  that  our  constitution  and  liberties  shall  all  be 
taken  away,  if  we  do  not  submit  to  that  claim. 

"  They  are  not  content  with  the  high  prices  at  which  they 
sell  us  their  goods,  but  have  now  begun  to  enhance  those 
prices  by  new  duties,  and  by  the  expensive  apparatus  of  a 
new  set  of  officers,  appear  to  intend  an  augmentation  and 
multiplication  of  those  burthens,  that  shall  still  be  more 
grievous  to  us.  Our  people  have  been  foolishly  fond  of 
their  superfluous  modes  and  manufactures,  to  the  impo 
verishing  of  our  own  country,  carrying  off  all  our  cash,  and 
loading  us  with  debt  ;  they  will  not  suffer  us  to  restrain  the 
luxury  of  our  inhabitants,  as  they  do  that  of  their  own,  by 
laws  :  they  can  make  laws  to  discourage  or  prohibit  the 
importation  of  French  superfluities  :  but  though  those  of 
England  are  as  ruinous  to  us  as  the  French  ones  are  to 
them,  if  we  make  a  law  of  that  kind,  they  immediately  re 
peal  it.  Thus  they  get  all  our  money  from  us  by  trade  ;  and 


*'  Now  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  omission  mentioned,  struck  off,  with  one 
word,  so  very  great  a  part  of  our  trade,  it  must  appear  remarkable  :  and  equally 
so  is  the  method  by  which  rice  became  an  enumerated  commodity,  and  there 
fore  could  be  carrie  i  to  Great  Britain  only." 

'*  The  enumeration  was  obtained,  (says  Mr.  Gee  on  Trade,  p,  33]  by  one 
Cole,  a  captain  of  a  ship,  employed  by  a  company  then  trading  to  Carolina  ; 
for  several  ships  going  from  England  thither,  and  purchasing  rice  for  Portugal, 
prevented  the  aforesaid  captain  of  a  loading.  Upon  his  coming  home  he  pos 
sessed  one  Mr.  Lowndes,  a  member  of  parliament,  (who  was  frequently  em 
ployed  to  prepare  bills)  with  an  opinion,  that  carrying  rice  directly  to  Portugal 
was  a  prejudice  to  the  trade  of  England,  and  privately  got  a  clause  into  an  act  to 
make  it  an  enumerated  commodity,  by  which  means  he  secured  a  freight  to 
himself.  But  the  consequence  proved  a  vast  loss  to  the  nation." 

"  I  find  that  this  clause,  *  privately  got  into  an  act,  for  the  benefit  of  Captain 
Cole,  to  the  vast  loss  of  the  nation,'  is  foisted  into  the  3d  Anne,  chapters  5th, 
intitled,  *  an  act  for  granting  to  her  majesty  a  further  subsidy  on  wines  and 
merchandises  imported,'  with  which  it  has  no  more  connection,  than  with  34th 
Edward  I,  3Jth  and  351!!  of  Henry  VIII.  or  the  25th  Charles  II.  which  pro 
vide  that  no  person  shall  be  taxed  but  by  himself  or  his  representatives." 
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every  profit  we  can  any  where  make  by  our  fisheries,  our 
produce,  or  our  commerce,  centres  finally  with  them  ; — but 
tliis  does"  not  satisfy. — It  is  time  then  to  take  care  of  our 
selves  by  the  best  means  in  our  power.  Let  us  unite  in  solemn 
resolution  and  engagements  with  and  to  each  other,  that  we 
will  give  these  new  officers  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  by 
not  consuming  the  British  manufactures  on  which  they  are 
to  levy  the  duties.  Let  us  agree  to  consume  no  more  of 
their  expensive  gewgaws.  Let  us  live  frugally,  and  let  us 
industriously  manufacture  what  we  can  for  ourselves  :  thus 
we  shall  be  able  honorably  to  discharge  the  debts  we  al 
ready  owe  them  j  and  after  that,  we  may  be  able  to  keep 
some  money  in  our  country,  not  only  for  the  uses  of  our 
internal  commerce,  but  for  the  service  of  our  gracious  sove 
reign,  whenever  he  shall  have  occasion  for  it,  and  think 
proper  to  require  it  of  us  in  the  old  constitutional  manner. 
— For  notwithstanding  the  reproaches  thrown  out  against 
us  in  their  public  papers  and  pamphlets,  notwithstanding  we 
have  been  reviled  in  their  senate  as  rebels  and  traitors,  we 
are  truly  a  loyal  people.  Scotland  has  had  its  rebellions, 
and  England  its  plots  against  the  present  royal  family  ;  but 
America  is  untainted  with  those  crimes  ;  there  is  in  it  scarce 
a  man,  there  is  not  a  single  native  of  our  country,  who  is  not 
firmly  attached  to  his  king  by  principle  and  by  affection. 
But  a  new  kind  of  loyalty  seems  to  be  required  of  us,  a 
loyalty  to  parliament ;  a  loyalty,  that  is  to  extend,  it  is  said, 
to  a  surrender  of  all  our  properties,  whenever  a  house  of 
commons,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  member  of  our 
chusing,  shall  think  fit  to  grant  them  away  without  our  con 
sent,  and  to  a  patient  suffering  the  loss  of  our  privileges  as 
Englishmen,  if  we  cannot  submit  to  make  such  surrender. 
We  were  separated  too  far  from  Britain  by  the  ocean, 
but  we  were  united  to  it  by  respect  and  love  ;  so  that  we 
could  at  any  time  freely  have  spent  our  lives  and  little  for 
tunes  in  its  cause:  but  this  unhappy  new  system  of  politics 
tends  to  dissolve  those  bands  of  union,  and  to  sever  us  for 
ever." 

These  are  the  wild  ravings  of  the,  at  present,  half-dis 
tracted  Americans.   To  be  sure,  no  reasonable  man  in  Eng- 
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land  can  approve  of  si,ich  sentiments,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  support  or  justify  them  :  but  I  sincere!}.* 
wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  strength,  which  a 
firm  union  with  our  growing  colonies  would  give  us,  that 
these  people  had  never  been  thus  needlessly  driven  out  of 
their  senses. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

F.  S.' 


Letter  concerning  the  gratitude  of  America,  and  the  probability  and 
effects  of  an  Union  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  concerning  the  Repeal 
or  Suspension  of  the  Stamp-Act? 

Jan.  6,  1766. 
SIR, 

I  HAVE  attentively  perused  the  paper  you  sent  me,  and 
am  of  opinion,  that  the  measure  it  proposes,  of  an  union 
with  the  colonies,  is  a  wise  one  :  but  I  doubt  it  will  hardly 
be  thought  so  here,  till  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  it.  The 


t  F.  S.  possibly  means  Franklin's  Seal.     The  paper,  however,  is  undoubt 
edly  the  production  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

In  the  collection  of  tracts  an  the  subjects  of  taxing  the  British  colonies  !>t  America, 
and  regulating  their  trade  (printed  in  i773»  in  4  vols.  [8vo.  by  Almon)  are  tiv. 
papers,  said  there  to  have  been  published  originally  in  1739,  and  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  a  club  of  American  merchants,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  sir 
William  Keith  (governor  of  Pennsylvania)  Joshua  Gee,  and  many  other  eminent 
persons.  The  first  paper  proposes  the  raising  a  small  body  of  regular  troops 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown  and  independent  of  the 
governors  (who  were  nevertheless  to  assist  him  in  council  on  emergent  occasions] 
in  order  to  protect  the  Indian  trade,  and  take  care  of  the  boundaries  and  back 
settlements,  They  were  to  be  supported  by  a  revenue  to  be  established  by  act 
bf  parliament ,  in  America  ;  which  revenue  was  to  arise  out  of  a  duty  on  stampt 
paper  and  parchment.  The  seand  paper  goes  into  the  particulars  of  this  pro 
posed  stamp  duty,  offers  reasons  for  extending  it  over  all  the  British  plantations, 
and  recite*  its  supposed  advantages.  If  these  papers  are  at  all  genuine,  Mr. 
George  Grenville  does  not  appear  to  have  been  original  in  conceiving  stamps  as  a. 
proper  subject  for  his  new  tax.  See  ib.  vol.  I. 

2  The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed  is  no,t  known. 
The  letter,  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  appears  to  have"  contained  the  le.tter  cf 
sofn;'  fbird  person  equally  unknown. 
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time  has  been,  when  the  colonies  would  have  esteemed  it  a 
great  advantage,  as  well  as  honor  to  them,  to  be  permitted 
to  send  members  to  parliament ;  and  would  have  asked  for 
that  privilege,  if  they  could  have  had  the  least  hopes  of 
obtaining  it.  The  time  is  now  come,  when  they  are  indif 
ferent  about  it,  and  will  probably  not  ask  it,  though  they 
might  accept  it  if  offered  them  ;  and  the  time  will  come, 
when  they  will  certainly  refuse  it.  But  if  such  an  union 
were  now  established  (which  methinks  it  highly  imports  this 
country  to  establish)  it  would  probably  subsist  as  long  as 
Britain  shall  continue  a  nation.  This  people,  however,  is 
too  proud,  and  too  much  despises  the  Americans,  to  bear  the 
thought  of  admitting  them  to  such  an  equitable  participation 
in  the  government  of  the  whole.  Then  the  next  best  thing 
seems  to  be,  leaving  them  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
respective  constitutions  ;  and  when  money  is  wanted  for  any 
public  service  in  which  they  ought  to  bear  a  part,  calling 
upon  them  by  requisitorial  letters  from  the  crown  (according 
to  the  long  established  custom)  to  grant  such  aids  as  their 
loyalty  shall  dictate,  and  their  abilities  permit.  The  very 
sensible  and  benevolent  author  of  that  paper,  seems  riot  to 
have  known,  that  such  a  constitutional  custom  subsists,  and 
has  always  hitherto  been  practised  in  America ;  or  he  would 
not  have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner :  "  It  is  evident 
beyond  a  doubt,  to  the  intelligent  and  impartial,  that  after 
the  very  extraordinary  efforts,  which  were  effectually  made 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  late  war  to  save  the  colonists  from 
destruction,  and  attended  of  necessity  with  an  enormous 
load  of  debts  in  consequence,  that  the  same  colonists,  now 
firmly  secured  from  foreign  enemies,  should  be  somehow 
induced  to  contribute  some  proportion  towards  the  exigen 
cies  of  state  in  future."  This  looks  as  if  he  conceived  the 
war  had  been  carried  on  at  the  sole  expence  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  and  the  colonies  only  reaped  the  benefit,  without 
hitherto  sharing  the  burthen,  and  were  therefore  now  in 
debted  to  Britain  on  that  account.  And  this  is  the  same 
kind  of  argument  that  is  used  by  those  who  would  fix  on  the 
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colonies  the  heavy  charge  of  unreasonableness  and  ingrati 
tude,  which  I  think  your  friend  did  not  intend.     Please  to 
acquaint  him  then,  that  the  fact  is  not  90 :  that  every  year 
during  the  war,  requisitions  were  made  by  the  crown  on  the 
colonies  for  raising  money  and  men  ;  that  accordingly  they 
made  more  extraordinary  efforts,  in  proportion  to  their  abi 
lities,  than  Britain  did  ;  that  they  raised,  paid,  and  clothed, 
for  five  or  six  years,  near  25,000  men,  besides  providing  for 
other  services  (as  building   forts,    equipping  guard-ships, 
paying  transports,  &c.)     And  that  this  was  more  than  their 
fair  proportion  is  not  merely  an  opinion  of  mine,  but  was 
the  judgment  of  government  here,  in  full  knowlege  of  all 
the  facts ;  for  the  then  ministry,  to  make  the  burthen  more 
equal,  recommended  the  case  to  parliament,  and  obtained  a 
reimbursement  to  the  Americans  of  about  200,000/.   ster~ 
ling  every  year ;  which  amounted  only  to  about  two-fifths 
of  their  expence  ;  and  great  part  of  the  rest  lies  still  a  load 
of  debt  upon  them  ;  heavy  taxes  on  all  their  estates,  real 
and  personal,  being  laid  by  acts  of  their  assemblies  to  dis 
charge  it,   and   yet  will  not  discharge  it  in  many  years. 
While  then  these  burthens  continue :  while  Britain  restrains 
the  colonies  in  every  branch  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
that  she  thinks   interferes  with  her  own ;  while  she  drains 
the  colonies,  by  her  trade  with  them,  of  all  the  cash  they 
can  procure  by  every  art  and  industry  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  thus  keeps  them  always  in  her  debt :   (for  they 
can  make  no  law  to  discourage  the  importation  of  your  to 
them  ruinous  superfluities,  as  ijou  do  the  superfluities  of 
France  ;  since  such  a  law  \vould  immediately  be  reported 
against  by  your  board  of  trade,  and  repealed  by  the  crown  :) 
I  say  while  these  circumstances  continue,  and.  while  there 
subsists  the  established  method  of  royal  requisitions,  for 
raising  money  on  them  by  their  own  assemblies  on  every 
proper  occasion;  can  it  be  necessary  or  prudent  to  distress 
and  vex  them  by  taxes  laid  here,  in  a  parliament  wherein 
they  have  no  representative,  and  in  a  manner  which  they 
look  upon  to  be  unconstitutional  and  subversive  of  their 
VOL,  TV.  P 
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most  valuable  rights ;  and  are  they  to  be  thought  unrea 
sonable  and  ungrateful  if  they  oppose  such  taxes?  Where 
with,  they  say,  shall  we  show  our  loyalty  to  our  gracious 
king,  if  our  money  is  to  be  given  by  others,  without  asking 
our  consent?  And  if  the  parliament  has  a  right  thus  to  take 
from  us  a  penny  in  the  pound,  where  is  the  line  drawn  that 
bounds  that  right,  and  what  shall  hinder  their  calling  when 
ever  they  please  for  the  other  nineteen  shillings  and  eleven 
pence  ?  Have  we  then  any  thing  that  we  can  call  our  own? 
It  is  more  than  probable,  that  bringing  representatives  from 
the  colonies  to  sit  and  act  here  as  members  of  parliament, 
thus  uniting  and  consolidating  your  dominions,  would  in  a 
little  time  remove  these  objections  and  difficulties,  and  make 
the  future  government  of  the  colonies  easy :  but,  till  some 
such  thing  is  done,  I  apprehend  no  taxes,  laid  there  by  par 
liament  here,  will  ever  be  collected,  but  such  as  must  be 
stained  with  blood:  and  I  am  sure  the  profit  of  such  taxes 
will  never  answer  the  expence  of  collecting  them,  and  that 
the  respect  and  affection  of  the  Americans  to  this  country 
will  in  the  struggle  be  totally  lost,  perhaps  never  to  be  reco 
vered  ;  and  therewith  all  the  commercial  and  political  ad 
vantages,  that  might  have  attended  the  continuance  of  this 
respect  and  this  affection. 

In  my  own  private  judgment  I  think  an  immediate  repeal 
of  the  stamp-act  would  be  the  best  measure  for  this  country; 
but  a  suspension  of  it  for  three  years,  the  best  for  that.  The 
repeal  would  fill  them  with  joy  and  gratitude,  re-establish 
their  respect  and  veneration  for  parliament,  restore  at  once 
their  ancient  and  natural  love  for  this  country,  and  their  re 
gard  for  every  thing  that  comes  from  it ;  hence  the  trade 
would  be  renewed  in  all  its  branches  ;  they  would  again  in 
dulge  in  all  the  expensive  superfluities  you  supply  them  with, 
and  their  own  new  assumed  home  industry  would  languish* 
But  the  suspension,  though  it  might  continue  their  fears  and 
anxieties,  would  at  the  same  time  keep  up  their  resolutions 
of  industry  and  frugality;  which  in  two  or  three  years  would 
grow  into  habits,  to  their  lasting  advantage.  However,  as 
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the  repeal  will  probably  not  be  now  agreed  to,3  from  what  I 
think  a  mistaken  opinion,  that  the  honor  and  dignity  of  go 
vernment  is  better  supported  by  persisting  in  a  wrong  mea 
sure  once  entered  into,  than  by  rectifying  an  error  as  soon  as 
it  is  discovered  j  we  must  allow  the  next  best  thing  for  the 
advantage  of  both  countries  is,  the  suspension ;  for  as  to  ex 
ecuting  the  act  by  force,  it  is  madness,  and  will  be  ruin  to 
the  whole. 

The  rest  of  your  friend's  reasonings  and  propositions  ap 
pear  to  me  truly  just  and  judicious  ;  I  will  therefore  only 
add,  that  I  am  as  desirous  of  his  acquaintance  and  intima 
cy,  as  he  was  of  my  opinion. 

I  am,  with  much  esteem, 

Your  obliged  Friend, 
B.  FRANKLIN. 


Better  from  Governor  Poivnall  to  Dr.  Franklin,  concerning  an  equal 
communication  of  rights,  firi-vileges,  &c.  to  America  by  Great  Bri 
tain.* 

DEAR  SIR, 

THE  following  objection  against  communicating  to  the 
colonies  the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  of  the  realm,  as 
to  parts  of  the  realm,  has  been  made.  I  have  been  endea 
voring  to  obviate  it,  and  I  communicate  it  to  you,  in 
hopes  of  your  promised  assistance. 

If,  say  the  objectors,  we  communicate  to  the  colonies  the 
power  of  sending  representatives,  and  in  consequence  ex 
pect  them  to  participate  in  an  equal  share  and  proportion  of 
all  our  taxes,  we  must  grant  to  them  all  the  powers  of  trade 
and  manufacturing,  which  any  other  parts  of  the  realm  with 
in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain  enjoy  :  if  so,  perchance,  the  pro 
fits  of  the  Atlantic  commerce  may  converge  to  some  centre 
in  America  ;  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  to 

3  It  was  however  agreed  to  in  the  same  year,  viz.  in  1766. 

4  This  letter  bears  no  date.     It  was  written  possibly  about  the  time  that  go 
vernor  Pownall  was  engaged  in  publishing  his  book  on  the  administration  of  the 

'.olonies. 
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some  of  the  isles  :  if  so,  then  the  natural  and  artificial  pro 
duce  of  the  colonies,  and  in  course  of  consequences  the 
landed  interest  of  the  colonies  will  be  promoted  :  while  the 
natural  and  artificial  produce  and  landed  interest  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  depressed,  to  its  utter  ruin  and  destruction ; 
and  consequently  the  balance  of  the  power  of  government^ 
although  still  within  the  realm,  will  be  locally  transferred 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  colonies.  Which  consequence, 
however  it  may  suit  a  citizen  of  the  world,  must  be  folly 
and  madness  to  a  Briton.  My  fit  is  gone  off,  and  though 
weak,  both  from  the  gout  and  a  concomitant  and  very  ugly 
fever,  I  am  much  better. — Would  be  glad  to  see  you. 

Your  Friend, 

J.  POWNALL. 


On  the  back  of  the  foregoing  letter  of  Governor  Pownatt,  are  the 
fjttoiving  minutes  by  Dr.  franklin. 

THIS  objection  goes  upon  the  supposition,  that  whatever 
the  colonies  gain,  Britain  must  lose  ;  and  that  if  the  colo 
nies  can  be  kept  from  gaining  an  advantage,  Britain  witt 
gain  it: — 

If  the  colonies  are  fitter  for  a  particular  trade  than  Bri 
tain,  they  should  have  it,  and  Britain  apply  to  what  it  is  more 
fit  for.  The  whole  empire  is  a  gainer.  And  if  Britain  i§ 
not  so  fit  or  so  well  situated  for  a  particular  advantage,  other 
countries  will  get  it,  if  the  colonies  do  not.  Thus  Ireland 
was  forbid  the  woollen  manufacture  and  remains  poor ;  but 
this  has  given  to  the  French  the  trade  and  wealth  Ireland 
might  have  gained  for  the  British  empire. 

The  government  cannot  long"  be  retained  without  the  uni 
on.  Which  is  best  (supposing  your  case)  to  have  a  total 
separation,  or  a  change  of  the  scat  of  government? — It  by 
no  means  follows,  that  promoting  and  advancing  the  landed 
interest  in  America  will  depress  that  of  Britain  :  the  con 
trary  has  always  been  the  fact.  Advantageous  situations 
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and  circumstances  will  always  secure  and  fix  manufactures  : 
Sheffield  against  all  Europe  for  these  three  hundred  years 
past. — 

Impracticability. 

Danger  of  innovation. 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF  DR.  FRAKLIN. 

Before  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in  February**   1766, 
relative  to    the  Re'ieal  of  the  American  Stamp,  Act. 


This  examination  of  Dr.  Franklin  was  printed  in  the  year 
1767,  under  the  form  of  a  shilling  pamphlet.  It  is  prior  in 
point  of  date  to  some  of  the  foregoing  pieces  ;  but  this  de 
rangement,  provides  the  reader  with  a  knowlege  of  the  pro 
ceedings  on  which  the  examination  was  grounded. 


1766.  Feb.  3.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.  and  a  number 
of  other  persons  were  "  ordered  to  attend  the  committee  of 
the  whole  house  of  commons  to  whom  it  was  referred,  to 
consider  farther  the  several  papers  relative  to  America  which 
were  presented  to  the  house  by  Mr.  secretary  Conway,  &c." 

^.  WHAT  is  your  name,  and  place  of  abode  ? 

A.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia. 

^.  Do  the  Americans  pay  any  considerable  taxes  among 
themselves  ? 

A.  Certainly  many,  and  very  heavy  taxes. 

^.  What  are  the  present  taxes  in  Pennsylvania,  laid  by 
the  laws  of  the  colony  ? 

A.  There  are  taxes  on  all  estates  real  and  personal ;  a  poll 
tax  ;  a  tax  on  all  offices,  professions,  trades,  and  businesses, 
according  to  their  profits  ;  an  excise  on  all  wine,  rum,  and 
other  spirits  ;  and  a  duty  of  ten  pounds  per  head  on  all  ne 
groes  imported,  with  some  other  duties. 
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^.  For  what  purposes  are  those  taxes  laid  ? 

A.  For  the  support  of  the  civil  and  military  establish 
ments  of  the  country,  and  to  discharge  the  heavy  debt  con 
tracted  in  the  last  war. 

^.  How  long  are  those  taxes  to  continue  ? 

A.  Those  for  discharging  the  debt  are  to  continue  till 
1772,  and  longer,  if  the  debt  should  not  be  then  all  discharg 
ed.  The  others  must  always  continue. 

^.  Was  it  not  expected  that  the  debt  would  have  been 
sooner  discharged  ? 

A.  It  was,  when  the  peace  was  made  with  France  and 
Spain.  But  a  fresh  war  breaking  out  with  the  Indians,  a 
fresh  load  of  debt  was  incurred  ;  and  the  taxes,  of  course, 
continued  longer  by  a  new  law. 

^.  Are  not  all  the  people  very  able  to  pay  those  taxes  ? 

A..  No.  The  frontier  counties,  all  along  the  continent, 
having  been  frequently  ravaged  by  the  enemy  and  greatly 
impoverished,  are  able  to  pay  very  little  tax.  And  there 
fore,  in  consideration  of  their  distresses,  our  late  tax  laws 
do  expressly  favor  those  counties,  excusing  the  sufferers  ; 
and  I  suppose  the  same  is  done  in  other  governments. 

^.  Are  not  you  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
post-off ce  in  America? 

A.  Yes.  I  am  deputy  post-master  general  of  North 
America. 

^.  Don't  you  think  the  distribution  of  stamps  by  post  to 
all  the  inhabitants  very  practicable,  if  there  was  no  opposi 
tion? 

A.  The  posts  only  go  along  the  sea-coasts  ;  they  do  not, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  go  back  into  the  country  ;  and 
if  they  did,  sending  for  stamps  by  post  would  occasion  an 
expence  of  postage,  amounting  in  many  cases,  to  much 
more  than  that  of  the  stamps  themselves. 

j^.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Newfoundland  ? 

A.  I  never  was  .there. 

^.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  post-roads  on  that 
island  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  no  roads  at  all,  but  that 
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the  communication  between  one  settlement  and  another  is 
by  sea  only. 

j^.  Can  you  disperse  the  stamps  by  post  in  Canada? 
A.  There  is  only  a  post  between  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
The  inhabitants  live  so  scattered  and  remote  from  each 
other  in  that  vast  country,  that  posts  cannot  be  supported 
among  them,  and  therefore  they  cannot  get  stamps  per  post. 
The  English  colonies  too  along  the  frontiers  are  very  thinly 
settled. 

^.  From  the  thinness  of  the  back  settlements,  would  not 
the  stamp  act  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  the  inhabitants, 
if  executed? 

A.  To  be  sure  it  would  ;  as  many  of  the  inhabitants 
could  not  get  stamps  when  they  had  occasion  for  them  with 
out  taking  long  journeys,  and  spending  perhaps  three  or 
four  pounds,  that  the  crown  might  get  six-pence. 

^  Are  not  the  colonies,  from  their  circumstances,  very 
able  to  pay  the  stamp  duty  ? 

A.  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  gold  and  silver  enough  in 
the  colonies  to  pay  the  stamp  duty  for  one  year5. 

^  Don't  you  know  that  the  money  arising  from  the 
stamps  was  all  to  be  laid  out  in  America  ? 

A.  I  know  it  is  appropriated  by  the  act  to  the  American 
service  ;  but  it  will  be  spent  in  the  conquered  colonies, 
where  the  soldiers  are  ;  not  in  the  colonies  that  pay  it, 

^.  Is  there  not  a  balance  of  trade  due  from  the  colonies 
where  the  troops  are  posted,  that  will  bring  back  the  money 
to  the  old  colonies  ? 

A.  I  thirtk  not.  I  believe  very  little  would  come  back. 
I  know  of  no  trade  likely  to  bring  it  back.  I  think  it  would 


5  "  The  stamp  act  said,  that  the  Americans  shall  have  no  commerce,  make 
no  exchajnge  of  property  with  each  other,  neither  purchase  nor  grant,  nor  re 
cover  debts ;  they  shall  neither  marry  nor  make  their  wills,  unless  they  pay  such 
and  such  sums"  in  specie  for  the  stamps  which  must  give  validity  to  the  pro 
ceedings.  The  operation  of  such  a  tax,  had  it  obtained  the  consent  of  the  peo 
ple,  appeared  inevitable  •  and  its  annual  productiveness,  on  its  introduction, 
was  estimated  by  its  proposer  in  the  house  cf  commons  ar  the  committee  for 
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come  from  the  colonies  where  it  was  spent,  directly  to  Eng 
land  ;  for  I  hare  always  observed,  that  in  every  colony  the 
more  plenty  the  means  of  remittance  to  England,  the  more 
goods  are  sent  for,  and  the  more  trade  with  England  car 
ried  on. 

j^.  What  number  of  white  inhabitants  do  you  think  there 
are  in  Pennsylvania? 

A.  I  suppose  there  may  be  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand. 

*$>.  What  number  of  them  are  Quakers  ? 

A.  Perhaps  a  third. 

<%.  What  number  of  Germans  ? 

A.  Perhaps  another  third  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  with  cer 
tainty. 

.^.  Have  any  number  of  the  Germans  seen  service^  an 
soldiers,  in  Europe  ? 

A.  Yes,  many  of  them,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

^.  Are  they  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  stamp  duty  a&' 
the  English? 

A.  Yes,  arid  more  ;  and  with  reason,  as  their  stamps  are, 
in  many  cases,  to  be  double.6 

j^.  Plow  many  white  men  do  you  suppose  there  are  in 
North  America? 


supplies,  at  ioo,ooo/.  sterling.  The  colonies  being  already  reduced  to  the  ne 
cessity  of  having  paper~mrney,  by  sending  to  Britain  the  speue  they  collected 
in  foreign  trade,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  their  other  returns 
for  Britain's  manufactures  ;  there  were  doubts  whether  there  could  remain  specie 
sufficient  to  answer  the  tax. 

6  The  stamp  act  provided  that  a  double  duty  should  be  laid  "  where  the 
instrument,  proceedings,  &c.  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  v/ithin 
the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  in  any  other  than  the  English  language." 
This  measure,  it  is  presumed,  appeared  to  be  suggested  by  motives  of  convenience, 
and  the  policy  of  assimilating  persons  of  foreign  to  those  of  British  descent  and 
pceventing  their  interference  in  the  conduct  of  law  business  till'  this  change 
should  be  effected.  It  seems  however  to  have  been  deemed  too  precipitate,, 
immediately  to  extend  this  clause  to  newly  conquered  countries.  An  exemp 
tion  therefore  was  granted,  in  this  particular,  with  respect  to  Canada  and 
Grenada,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  commencement 
of  the  duty.  (Seethe  British  Stampt  Act.) 
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A.  About  three  hundred  thousand,  from  sixteen  to  sixty 
years  of  age. 

£>.  What  may  be  the  amount  of  one  year's  imports  into 
Pennsylvania  from  Britain  ? 

A.  I  have  been  informed  that  our  merchants  compute  the 
imports  from  Britain  to  be  above  500,0007. 

£>.  What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  your  pro 
vince  exported  to  Britain  ? 

A.  It  must  be  small,  as  we  produce  little  that  is  wanted 
in  Britain.  I  suppose  it  cannot  exceed  40,000/, 

§>.  How  then  do  you  pay  the  balance  ? 

A.  The  balance  is  paid  by  our  produce  carried  to  the 
West  Indies  (and  cold  in  our  ov/r\  islands,  or  to  the  French, 
Spaniards,  Danes,  and  Dutch)— bv  the  same  produce  car 
ried  ;o  other  colonies  ir>  North  America,  (as  to  New  En- 
glri-'Ki,  Nova  Scotia)  Newfoundland,  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
giu) — by  the  same,  carried  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  (as 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.)  In  all  which  places  we  receive 
either  money,  bills  of  exchange,  or  commodities  that  suit 
for  remittance  to  Britain ;  which,  together  with  all  the  pro, 
fits  r,ii  the  industry  of  our  merchants  and  mariners,  arising 
in  those  circuitous  voyages,  and  the  freights  made  by  their 
ships,  centre  finally  in  Britain  to  discharge  the  balance,  and 
pay  for  British  manufactures  continually  used  in  the  pro 
vinces,  or  sold  to  foreigners  by  our  traders. 

^•j  Have  you  heard  of  any  difficulties  lately  laid  on  the 
Spanish  trade  ? 

A.  Yes.,  I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  greatly  obstructed 
by  some  new  regulations,  and  by  the  English  men  of  war 
and  cutters  stationed  all  along  the  coast  in  America. 

^.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  America  should  be  protected 
by  this  country,  and  pay  no  part  of  the  expence  ? 

i  Strangers  excluded,  some  parts  of  the  northern  colonies  doubled  their  num 
bers  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  years ;  to  the  southward  they  were  longer ;  but,  taking 
one  with  another,  they  had  doubled  by  natural  generation  only,  once  in  twenty 
five  years.  Pennsylvania,  including  strangers,  had  doubled  in  about  sixteen 
years.  The  calculation  for  February  1766,  will  not  then  sui>:  1779;  nor  for 
subsequent  periods,  though  as  general  principles  they  will  approach  very  iva» 
ro  each  other. 

VOL.  iv. 
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A.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  colonies  raised,  clothed, 
and  paid,  during  the  last  war,  near  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  and  spent  many  millions. 

Q.  Were  you  not  reimbursed  by  parliament  ? 

A.  We  were  only  reimbursed  what,  in  your  opinion,  we 
had  advanced  beyond  our  proportion,  or  beyond  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  us  ;  and  it  was  a  very  small 
part  of  what  we  spent.  Pennsylvania,  in  particular,  dis 
bursed  about  500,000/.  and  the  reimbursements,  in  the 
whole,  did  not  exceed  60,000/. 

^.  You  have  said,  that  you  pay  heavy  taxes  in  Pennsyl 
vania,  what  do  they  amount  to  in  the  pound  ? 

A.  The  tax  on  all  estates,  real  and  personal,  is  eighteen 
pence  in  the  pound,  fully  rated  ;  and  the  tax  on  the  profits 
of  trades  and  professions,  with  other  taxes,  do,  I  suppose, 
make  full  half-a-crown  in  the  pound. 

^.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  rate  of  exchange  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  whether  it  has  fallen  lately? 

A.  It  is  commonly  from  one  hundred  and  seventy,  to  one 
hundred  und  seventy-five.  I  have  heard,  that  it  has  fallen 
lately  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty -two  and  a  half ;  owing,  I  suppose,  to  their  les 
sening  their  orders  for  goods  ;  and  when  their  debts  to  this 
country  are  paid,  I  think  the  exchange  will  probably  be  at 
par. 

j^.  Do  not  you  think  the  people  of  America  would  submit 
to  pay  the  stamp  duty,  if  it  was  moderated  ? 

A.  No,  never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms. 

Q.  Are  not  the  taxes  in  Pennsylvania  laid  on  unequally, 
in  order  to  burthen  the  English  trade  ;  particularly  the  tax 
on  professions  and  business  ? 

A.  It  is  not  more  burthensome  in  proportion,  than  the 
tax  on  lands.  It  is  intended,  and  supposed  to  take  an  equal 
proportion  of  profits. 

Q.  How  is  the  assembly  composed  ?  Of  what  kinds  of 
people  are  the  members  ;  landholders  or  traders  ? 

A.  It  is  composed  of  landholders,  merchants,  and  arti 
ficers. 

^.  Are  not  the  majority  landholders  ? 
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.A.  I  believe  they  are. 

^  Do  not  they,  as  much  as  possible,  shift  the  tax  off 
from  the  land,  to  ease  that,  and  lay  the  burthen  heavier  on 
trade? 

A.  I  have  never  understood  it  so.  I  never  heard  such 
a  thing  suggested.  And  indeed  an  attempt  of  that  kind 
could  answer  no  purpose.  The  merchant  or  trader  is 
always  skilled  in  figures,  and  ready  with  his  pen  and  ink. 
If  unequal  burthens  are  laid,  on  his  trade,  he  puts  an  addi 
tional  price  on  his  goods ;  and  the  consumers,  who  are 
chiefly  landholders,  finally  pay  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the 
whole. 

^.  What  was  the  temper  of  America  towards  Great 
Britain  before  the  year  1763  ?9 

A.  The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted,  willingly  to 
the  government  of  the  crown,  and  paid,  in  their  courts, 
obedience  to  acts  of  parliament.  Numerous  as  the  people  are 
in  the  several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  nothing  in  forts, 


9  In  the  year  1733—*'  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  sugar  colonies  in 
America,"  and  "for  remedying  discouragements  of  planters  ;"  duties  were 
*  *  given  and  gran  ted"  to  George  the  Second,  upon  all  rum,  spirits,  molasses, 
syrups,  sugar,  and  paneles  of  foreign  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture,  im 
ported  into  the  colonies.  This  regulation  of  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
empire  was  acquiesced  in,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the  novel  terms 
"  give  and  grant."  But  the  act,  which  was  made  only  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
and  had  been  several  times  renewed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and 
once  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third;  was  renewed  again  in  the  year  1763,  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third  ;  and  extended  to  other  articles,  upon  neiuand  altered 
grounds.  It  was  stated  in  the  preamble  to  this  act,  "  that  it  was  expedient  that 
new  provisions  and  regulations  should  be  established  for  improving  the  revenue  of 
this  kingdom  ;"  that  it  was  just  and  necessary  that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  in 
America  for  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  same;"  "and  that  the 

commons  of   Great   Britain desirous  of  making  some  provision 

towards  raising  the  said  revenue  in  America,  have  resolved  to  give 

and  grant  to  his  majesty,  the  several  rates  and  duties,  &c.  Mr.  Mauduit,  agent 
for  Massachuett's  Bay,  tells  us,  that  he  was  instructed  in  the  following  terms 
to  oppose  Mr.  Grenville's  taxing  system. — "You  are  to  remonstrate  against  these 
measures,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  sugar  act,  and  prevent  the 
imposition  of  any  further  duties  or  taxes  on  the  colonies.  Measures  will  be 
taken  that  you  may  be  joined  by  ail  the  other  agents. "  Boston  June  14,  1764." 

The  question  proposed  to  Dr.  Franklin  alludes  to  this  sugar  act  in  1763.  Dr. 
Franklin's  answer  particularly  merits  the  attention  of  the  historian,  and  the 
politician. 
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citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 
They  were  governed  by  this  country  at  the  expence  only  of 
a  little  pen,  ink,  and  paper :  they  were  led  by  a  thread. 
They  had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection  for  Great 
Britain  ;  for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  manners,  and  even 
a  fondness  for  its  fashions,  that  greatly  increased  the  com 
merce.  Natives  of  Britain  were  always  treated  with  parti 
cular  regard ;  to  be  an  Old  England-man  was,  of  itself,  a 
character  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a  kind  of  rank  among  us. 

^.  And  what  is  their  temper  now  ? 

A.  O,  very  much  altered. 

^.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  authority  of  parliament  to  make, 
laws  for  America  questioned  till  lately? 

A.  The  authority  of  parliament  was  allowed  to  be  valid 
in  all  laws,  except  such  as  should  lay  internal  taxes.  It  was 
never  disputed  in  laying  duties  to  regulate  commerce. 

^  In  what  proportion  had  population  increased  in  Ame 
rica? 

A.  I  think  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  together, 
taken  at  a  medium,  double  in  about  twenty-five  years.  But 
their  demand  for  British  manufactures  increases  much  fas 
ter  ;  as  the  consumption  is  not  merely  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  but  grows  with  the  growing  abilities  of  the  same 
numbers  to  pay  for  them.  In  1723,  the  whole  importation 
from  Britain  to  Pennsylvania  was  but  about  15,000/.  sterling ; 
it  is  now  near  half  a  million. 

^.  In  what  light  did  the  people  of  America  use  to  consi 
der  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ? 

A.  They  considered  the  parliament  as  the  great  bulwark 
and  security  of  their  liberties  and  privileges,  and  always 
spoke  of  it  with  the  utmost  respect  and  veneration.  Arbi 
trary  ministers,  they  thought,  might  possibly,  at  times,  at 
tempt  to  oppress  them  ;  but  they  relied  on  it,  that  the  par 
liament,  on  application,  would  always  give  redress.  They 
remembered,  with  gratitude,  a  strong  instance  of  this,  when 
a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  with  a  clause,  to  make 
royal  instructions  laws  in  the  colonies,  which  the  house  of 
commons  would  not  pass,  and  it  was  thrown  out. 
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4>.  And  have  they  not  still  the  same  respect  for  parlia 
ment  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  greatly  lessened. 

j^.  To  what  causes  is  that  owing  ? 

A.  To  a  concurrence  of  causes  j  the  restraints  lately  laid 
on  their  trade,  by  which  the  bringing  of  foreign  gold  and 
silver  into  the  colonies  was  prevented  ;  the  prohibition  of 
making  paper-money  among  themselves,1  and  then  demand 
ing  a  new  and  heavy  tax  by  stamps,  taking  away,  at  the 
same  time,  trials  by  juries,  and  refusing  to  receive  and  hear 
their  humble  petitions. 

^.  Don't  you  think  they  would  submit  to  the  stamp  r"  y 
if  it  was  modified,  the  obnoxious  parts  taken  out,  and  the 
duty  reduced  to  some  particulars,  of  small  moment  ? 

A.  No,  they  will  never  submit  to  it. 

j^.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  that  the  people  in 
America  increase  faster  than  in  England? 

A.  Because  they  marry  younger,  and  more  generally. 

^.  Why  so  ? 

A.  Because  any  young  couple,  that  are  industrious,  may 
easily  obtain  land  of  their  own,  on  which  they  can  raise  a. 
family. 

:^.  Are  not  the  lower  rank  of  people  more  at  their  ease 
in  America  than  in  England? 

A.  They  may  be  so,  if  they  are  sober  and  diligent;  u.s 
they  are  better  paid  for  their  labor. 

^.  What  is  your  opinion  of  a  future  tax,  imposed  on  the 
same  principle  with  that  of  the  stamp  act  ?  how  would  the 
Americans  receive  it? 

A.  Just  as  they  do  this.     They  would  not  pay  it. 

^.  Have  not  you  heard  of  the  resolutions  of  this  house, 
and  of  the  house  of  lords,  asserting  the  right  of  parliament 
relating  to  America,  including  a  power  to  tax  the  people 
there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  such  resolutions. 

i  Some  of  the  colonies  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  bartering,  from 
the  want  ef  a  medium  of  traffic,  See  Essay  on  Paper-Money,  p.  8z,  of  thi . 
volume, 
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$%.  What  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  on  those 
resolutions  ? 

A.  They  will  think  them  unconstitutional  and  unjust. 

^.  Was  it  an  opinion  in  America  before  1763,  that  the 
parliament  had  no  right  to  lay  taxes  and  duties  there  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  any  objection  to  the  right  of  laying- 
duties  to  regulate  commerce,  but  a  right  to  lay  internal  taxes 
was  never  supposed  to  be  in  parliament,  as  we  are  not  re 
presented  there. 

J^.  On  what  do  you  found  your  opinion,  that  the  people 
in  America  made  any  such  distinction  ? 

:'A.  I  know  that  whenever  the  subject  has  occurred  in  con 
versation  where  I  have  been  present,  it  has  appeared  to  be 
the  opinion  of  every  one,  that  we  could  not  be  taxed  by  a 
parliament  wherein  we  were  not  represented.  But  the  pay 
ment  of  duties  laid  by  an  act  of  parliament  as  regulations 
of  commerce,  was  never  disputed. 

^.  But  can  you  name  any  act  of  assembly,  or  public  act 
of  any  of  your  governments,  that  made  such  distinction  ? 

A*  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  ;  I  think  there  was 
never  an  occasion  to  make  any  such  act,  till  now  that  you 
have  attempted  to  tax  us  :  that  has  occasioned  resolutions 
of  assembly,  declaring  the  distinction,  in  which  I  think 
every  assembly  on  the  continent,  and  every  member  in  every 
assembly,  have  been  unanimous. 

^.  What  then  could  occasion  conversations  on  that  sub 
ject  before  that  time  ? 

A.  There  was  in  1754  a  proposition  made,  (I  think  it 
came  from  hence,)  that  in  case  of  a  war,  which  was  then 
apprehended,  the  governors  of  the  colonies  should  meet, 
and  order  the  levying  of  troops,  building  of  forts,  and  tak 
ing  every  other  necessary  measure  for  the  general  defence ; 
and  should  draw  on  the  treasury  here  for  the  sums  expend 
ed  ;  which  were  afterwards  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies  by 
a.  general  tax,  to  be  laid  on  them  by  act  of  parliament* 
This  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  the  subject ; 
and  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  parliament  neither 
would  nor  could  fay  any  tax  on  us,  till  we  were  duly  repre- 
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sented  in  parliament ;  because  it  was  not  just,  nor  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  an  English  constitution. 

j®.  Don't  you  know  there  was  a  time  in  New  York,  when 
it  was  under  consideration  to  make  an  application  to  parlia 
ment  to  lay  taxes  on  that  colony,  upon  a  deficiency  arising 
from  the  assembly's  ^refusing  or  neglecting  to  raise  the  ne 
cessary  supplies  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government  ? 
A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

<3>.  There  was  such  an  application  under  consideration 
in  New  York  ; — and  do  you  apprehend  they  could  suppose 
the  right  of  parliament  to  lay  a  tax  in  America  was  only 
local,  and  confined  to  the  case  of  a  deficiency  in  a  particular 
colony,  by  a  refusal  of  its  assembly  to  raise  the  necessary 
supplies  ? 

A.  They  could  not  suppose  such  a  case,  as  that  the  as 
sembly  would  not  raise  the  necessary  supplies  to  support 
its  own  government.  An  assembly  that  would  refuse  it 
must  want  common  sense  ;  which  cannot  be  supposed.  I 
think  there  was  never  any  such  case  at  New  York,  and  that 
it  must  be  a  misrepresentation,  or  the  fact  must  be  misun 
derstood.  I  know  there  have  been  some  attempts,  by  mi 
nisterial  instructions  from  hence,  to  oblige  the  assemblies 
to  settle  permanent  salaries  on  governors,  which  they  wisely 
refused  to  do  ;  but  I  believe  no  assembly  of  New  York,  or  any 
other  colony,  ever  refused  duly  to  support  government  by 
proper  allowances,  from  time  to  time,  to  public  officers. 

§>.  But  in  case  a  governor,  acting  by  instruction,  should 
call  on  an  assembly  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies,  and  the 
assembly  should  refuse  to  do  it,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
then  be  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  colony,  as  well  as 
necessary  to  government,  that  the  parliament  should  tax 
them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary.  If  an  assem 
bly  could  possibly  be  so  absurd,  as  to  refuse  raising  the  sup 
plies  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  government  among 
them,  they  could  not  long  remain  in  such  a  situation  ;  the 
disorders  and  confusion  occasioned  by  it  must  soon  bring 
them  to  reason. 
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%.  If  it  should  not,  ought  not  the  right  to  be  in  Great 
Britain  of  applying  a  remedy  ? 

A.  A  right,  only  to  be  used  in  such  a  case,  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  ;  supposing  it  to  be  used  merely  for  the  good 
of  the  people  of  the  colony. 

^.  But  who  is  to  judge  of  that,  Britain  or  the  colony? 

A.  Those  that  feel  can  best  judge. 

^.  You  say  the  colonies  have  always  submitted  to  exter 
nal  taxes,  and  object  to  the  right  of  parliament  only  in  lay 
ing  internal  taxes  ;  now  can  you  show,  that  there  is  any 
kind  of  difference  between  the  two  taxes  to  the  colony  on 
which  they  may  be  laid  ? 

A.  I  think  the  difference  is  very  great.  An  external  tax 
is  a  duty  laid  on  commodities  imported  ;  that  duty  is  added 
to  the  first  cost  and  other  charges  on  the  commodity,  and, 
when  it  is  offered  to  sale,  makes  a  part  of  the  price.  If  the 
people  do  not  like  it  at  that  price,  they  refuse  it ;  they  are 
not  obliged  to  pay  it.  But  an  internal  tax  is  forced  from 
the  people  without  their  consent,  if  not  laid  by  their  own 
representatives.  The  stamp  act  says,  we  shall  have  no 
commerce,  make  no  exchange  of  property  with  each  other, 
neither  purchase  nor  grant,  nor  recover  debts  ;  we  shall  nei 
ther  marry  nor  make  our  wills,  unless  we  pay  such  and  such 
sums  j  and  thus  it  is  intended  to  extort  our  money  from  us, 
or  ruin  us  by  the  consequences  of  refusing  to  pay  it. 

^.  But  supposing  the  external  tax  or  duty  to  be  laid  on 
the  necessaries  of  life  imported  into  your  colony,  will  not 
that  be  the  same  thing  in  its  effects  as  an  internal  tax  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  a  single  article  imported  into  the  north 
ern  colonies,  but  what  they  can  either  do  without,  or  make 
themselves. 

^.  Don't  you  think  cloth  from  England  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  them  ? 

A.  No,  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary;  with  indus 
try  and  good  management,  they  may  very  well  supply  them 
selves  with  all  they  want. 

^  Will  it  not  take  a  long  time  to  establish  that  manufac- 
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ture  among1  them  j  and  must  they  not  in  the  mean  while 
suffer  greatly  ? 

A.  I  think  not.     They  h9.ve  made  a  surprising  progress 
already.     And  I  am  of  opinion,  that  before  their  old  clothes 
are  worn  out,  they  will  have  new  ones  of  their  own  making. 
Q.  Can  they  possibly  find  wool  enough  in  North  Ame 
rica? 

A.  They  have  taken  steps  to  increase  the  wool.  They 
entered  into  general  combinations  to  eat  no  more  lamb  ; 
and  very  few  lambs  were  killed  last  year.  This  course, 
persisted  in,  will  soon  make  a  prodigious  difference  in  the 
quantity; of  wool.  And  the  establishing  of  great  mar  jfac- 
tories,  like  those  in  the  clothing  towns  here,  is  not  neces 
sary,  as  it  is  where  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  The  people  will  all  spin,  and  work  for 
themselves,  in  their  own  houses. 

^  Can  there  be  wool  and  manufacture  enough  in  one  or 
two  years  ? 

A.  In  three  years,  I  think  there  may. 
^.  Does  not  the  severity  of  the  winter,  in  the  northern 
colonies,  occasion  the  wool  to  be  of  bad  quality  ? 
A.  No,  the  wool  is  very  fine  and  good. 
§>.  In  the  more  southern  colonies,  as  in   Virginia,  don't 
you  know,  that  the  wool  is  coarse,  and  only  a  kind  of  hair  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  it.     I  never  heard  it.     Yet  I  have  been 
sometimes  in  Virginia.    I  cannot  say  I  ever  took  particular 
notice  of  the  wool  there,  but  I  believe  it  is  good,  though  I 
cannot  speak  positively  of  it;  but  Virginia,  and  the  colonies 
south  of  it,  haVe  less  occasion  for  wool ;  their  winters  are 
short,  and  not  very  severe ;  and  they  can  very  well   clothe 
themselves  with  linen  and  cotton  of  their  own  raising  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

^.  Are  not  the  people  in  the  more   northern  colonies 
obliged  to  fodder  their  sheep  all  the  winter  ? 

A*  In  some  of  the  most  northern  colonies  they  may  be 
obliged  to  do  it,  some  part  of  the  winter. 
VOL.  iv.  R 
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^  Considering  the  resolutions  of  parliament*,  as  to  the 
right ;  do  you  think,  if  the  stamp  act  is  repealed,  that  the 
North  Americans  will  be  satisfied? 

A*  I  believe  they  will. 

^.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

A.  I  think  the  resolutions  of  right  will  give  them  very 
little  concern,  if  they  are  never  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
practice.  The  colonies  will  probably  consider  themselves 
in  the  same  situation,  in  that  respect  with  Ireland :  they 
know  you  claim  the  same  right  with  regard  to  Ireland,  but 
you  never  exercise  it.  And  they  may  believe  you  never 
will  (-~xercise  it  in  the  colonies,  any  more  than  in  Ireland* 
unless  on  some  very  extraordinary  occasion. 

^  But  who  are  to  be  the  judges  of  that  extraordinary 
occasion  ?  Is  not  the  parliament  ? 

A.  Though  the  parliament  may  judge  of  the  occasion, 
the  people  will  think  it  can  never  exercise  such  right,  till 
representatives  from  the  colonies  are  admitted  into  parlia 
ment  ;  and  that,  whenever  the  occasion  arises,  representa 
tives  will  be  ordered. 

^.  Did  you  never  hear  that  Maryland,  during  the  last 
war,  had  refused  to  furnish  a  quota  towards  the  common 
defence  ? 

A.  Maryland  has  been  much  misrepresented  in  that  mat 
ter.  Maryland,  to  my  knowlege,  never  refused  to  contri 
bute,  or  grant  aids  to  the  crown.  The  assemblies,  every 
year  during  the  war,  voted  considerable  sums,  and  formed 
bills  to  raise  them.  The  bills  were,  according  to  the  con 
stitution  of  that  province,  sent  up  to  the  council,  or  upper 
house,  for  concurrence,  that  they  might  be  presented  to  the 
governor,  in  order  to  be  enacted  into  laws.  Unhappy  dis 
putes  between  the  two  houses — arising  from,  the  defects  of 
that  constitution  principally — rendered  all  the. bills  but  one 
or  two  abortive.  The  proprietary's  council  rejected  them. 
It  is  true,  Maryland  did  not  then  contribute- its  proportion  ; 
1?ut  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  fault  of  the  government,  not 
of  the  people. 

2  Afterwards  expressed  in  the  Declaratory  Act. 
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Q  Was  it  not  talked  of  in  the  other  provinces  as  a  pro 
per  measure,  to  apply  to  parliament  to  compel  them  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  such  discourse  ;  but  as  it  was  well  known 
that  the  people  were  not  to  blame,  no  such  application  was 
ever  made,  nor  any  step  taken  towards  it. 

^.  Was  it  not  proposed  at  a  public  meeting  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

^.  Do  you  remember  the  abolishing  of  the  paper-cur 
rency  in  New  England,  by  act  of  assembly? 

A.  I  do  remember  its  being  abolished  in  the  Massachu 
setts'  Bay. 

^.  Was  not  lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson  principally 
concerned  in  that  transaction  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  so. 

§>.  Was  it  not  at  that  time  a  very  unpopular  law  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  might,  though  I  can  say  little  about  it,  as 
I  lived  at  a  distance  from  that  province. 

^j.  Was  not  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  siher  an  argument 
used  against  abolishing  the  paper  ? 

A.  I  suppose  it  was3. 

^.  What  is  the  present  opinion  there  of  that  law  ?  Is  it 
as  unpopular  as  it  was  at  first  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  not. 

^.  Have  not  instructions  from  hence  been  sometimes 
sent  over  to  governors,  highly  oppressive  and  unpolitical? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  Have  not  some  governors  dispensed  with  them  for 
that  reason  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  heard  so. 

J^.  Did  the  Americans  ever  dispute  the  controling  pow 
er  of  parliament  to  regulate  the  commerce  ? 

A.  No. 

§>.  Can  any  thing  less  than  a  military  force  carry  the 
stamp  act  into  execution  ? 

A.  I  do  not  see  how  a  military  force  can  be  applied  to 
that  purpose. 

3  See  the  answer  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  trade,  p.  82. 
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^.  Why  may  it  not  ? 

A.  Suppose  a  military  force  sent  into  America,  they  will 
find  nobody  in  arms ;  what  are  they  then  to  do  ?  They 
cannot  force  a  man  to  take  stamps  who  chooses  to  do  with 
out  them.  They  will  not  find  a  rebellion :  they  may  indeed 
make  one. 

^.  If  the  act  is  not  repealed,  \vhat  do  you  think  will  be 
the  consequences? 

A  A  total  loss  of  the  respect  and  affection  the  people 
of  America  bear  to  this  country,  and  of  all  the  commerce 
th  :  depends  on  that  respect  and  affection. 

^.   How  can  the  commerce  be  affected? 

A.  You  will  find,  that  if  the  act  is  not  repealed,  they 
will  take  very  little  of  your  manufactures  in  a  short  time. 

^.   Is  it  in  their  power  to  do  without  them  ? 

A*  I  think  they  may  very  well  do  without  them. 

^.   Is  it  their  interest  not  to  take  them  ? 

A.  The  goods  they  take  from  Britain  are  either  neces 
saries,  mere  conveniences,  or  superfluities.  The  first,  as 
cloth,  &v.  with  a  little  industry  they  can  make  at  home  ;  the 
second  they  can  do  without,  till  they  are  able  to  provide 
them  among  themselves  ;  and  the  last,  which  are  much  the 
greatest  part,  they  will  strike  off  immediately.  They  are 
mere  articles  of  fashion,  purchased  and  consumed,  because 
the  fashion  in  a  respected  country  ;  but  will  now  be  detest 
ed  and  rejected.  The  people  have  already  struck  off,  by 
general  agreement,  the  use  of  all  goods  fashionable  in 
mournings,  and  many  thousand  pounds  worth  are  sent  back 
as  unsaleable. 

Q.  Is  it  their  interest  to  make  cloth  at  home? 

A.  I  think  they  may  at  present  get  it  cheaper  from  Bri 
tain,  I  mean  of  the  same  fineness  and  neatness  of  work 
manship  ;  but  \vhcn  one  considers  other  circumstances,  the 
restraints  on  their  trade,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  re 
mittances,  it  is  their  interest  to  make  every  thing. 

^.  Suppose  an  act  of  internal  regulations  connected  with 
a  tax,  how  would  they  receive  it  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  objected  to. 
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^.  Then  no  regulation  with  a  tax  would  be  submitted  to  ? 

A.  Their  opinion  is,  that  when  aids  to  the  crown  are 
wanted,  they  are  to  be  asked  of  the  several  assemblies, 
according  to  the  old  established  usage ;  who  will,  as  they 
always  have  done,  grant  them  freely.  And  that  their  mo 
ney  ought  not  to  be  given  away,  without  their  consent,  by 
persons  at  a  distance,  unacquainted  with  their  circumstan 
ces  and  abilities.  The  granting  aids  to  the  crown  is  the  only 
means  they  have  of  recommending  themselves  to  their  so 
vereign  ;  and  they  think  it  extremely  hard  and  unjust,  that  a 
body  of  men,  in  which  they  have  no  representatives,  should 
make  a  merit  to  itself  of  giving  and  granting  what  is  not 
its  own,  but  theirs ;  and  deprive  them  of  a  right  they  es 
teem  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance,  as  it  is  the  secu 
rity  of  all  their  other  rights. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  post-office,  which  they  have  long  re 
ceived,  a  tax  as  well  as  a  regulation? 

A.  No  ;  the  money  paid  for  the  postage  of  a  letter  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  a  tax  ;  it  is  merely  a  quantum  meruii  for  a 
service  done  :  no  person  is  compellable  to  pay  the  money, 
if  he  does  not  choose  to  receive  the  service.  A  man  may 
still,  as  before  the  act,  send  his  letter  by  a  servant,  a  spe 
cial  messenger,  or  a  friend,  if  he  thinks  it  cheaper  and  safer. 

,§>.  But  do  they  not  consider  the  regulations  of  the  post- 
office,  by  the  act  of  last  year,  as  a  tax  ? 

A.  By  the  regulations  of  last  year  the  rate  of  postage 
was  generally  abated  near  thirty  per  cent,  through  all  Ame 
rica;  they  certainly  cannot  consider  such  abatement  as  a 
tax. 

Q.  If  an  excise  was  laid  by  parliament,  which  they  might 
likewise  avoid  paying,  by  not  consuming  the  articles  exci 
sed,  would  they  then  not  object  to  it  ? 

A.  They  would  certainly  object  to  it,  as  an  excise  is  un 
connected  with  any  service  done,  and  is  merely  an  aid, 
which  they  think  ought  to  be  asked  of  them,  and  granted  by 
them,  if  they  are  to  pay  it ;  and  can  be  granted  for  them  by- 
no  others  whatsoever,  whom  they  have  not  impowered  for 
that  purpose. 
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§>.  You  say,  they  do  not  object  to  the  right  of  parlia 
ment,  in  laying  duties  on  goods  to  be  paid  on  their  impor 
tation  :  now,  is  there  any  kind  of  difference  between  a 
duty  on  the  importation  of  goods,  and  an  excise  on  their 
consumption  f 

J,  Yes ;  a  very  material  one :  an  excise,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  just  mentioned,  they  think  you  can  have  no  right  to 
lay  within  their  country.  But  the  sea  is  yours  ;  you  main 
tain,  by  your  fleets,  the  safety  of  navigation  in  it,  and  keep 
it  clear  of  pirates  :  you  may  have  therefore  a  natural  and 
equitable  right  to  some  toll  or  duty  on  merchandises  carried 
through  that  part  of  your  dominions,  towards  defraying  the 
expence  you  are  at  in  ships  to  maintain  the  safety  of  that 
carriage. 

Q.  Does  this  reasoning  hold  in  the  case  of  a  duty  laid  on 
the  produce  of  their  lands  exported  ?  And  would  they  not 
then  object  to  such  a  duty  ? 

A.  If  it  tended  to  make  the  produce  so  much  dearer 
abroad,  as  to  lessen  the  demand  for  it,  to  be  sure  they  would 
object  to  such  a  duty ;  not  to  your  right  of  laying  it,  but 
they  would  complain  of  it  as  a  burthen,  and  petition  you  to 
lighten  it. 

^.  Is  not  the  duty  paid  on  the  tobacco  exported,  a  duty 
of  that  kind  ? 

A.  That,  I  think,  is  only  on  tobacco  carried  coastwise, 
from  one  colony  to  another,  and  appropriated  as  a  fund  for 
supporting  the  college  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia. 

^  Have  not  the  assemblies  in  the  West  Indies  the  same 
natural  rights  with  those  in  North  America  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly. 

^.  And  is  there  not  a  tax  laid  there  on  their  sugars  ex 
ported  ? 

A.  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  West  Indies ;  but 
the  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  sugars  exported  was, 
I  believe,  granted  by  their  own  assemblies4. 


4  Se<?  the  note  to  Lord  Howe's  letter  to  our  author. 
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^.  How  much  is  the  poll-tax  in  yc 
unmarried  men? 

A.    It  is  I  think,  fifteen  shillings,  to 
single  freeman,  upwards  of  twenty-one  yea 

J^.  What  is  the  annual  amount  of  all  the  v 
sylvania  ? 

A.  I  suppose  about  20,000/.  sterling. 
^.  Supposing  the  stamp  act  continued  and  enforced,  do 
you  imagine  that  ill-humour  will  induce  the  Americans  to 
give  as  much  for  worse  manufactures  of  their  own,  and  use 
them,  preferable  to  better  of  ours  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so.     People  will  pay  as  freely  to  gratify 
one  passion  as  another,  their  resentment  as  their  pride. 
•J^.  Would  the  people  at  Boston  discontinue  their  trade  ? 
A.  The  merchants  are  a  very   small   number  compared 
with  the  body  of  the  people,  and  must   discontinue   their 
trade,  if  nobody  will  buy  their  goods. 

§>.  What  are  the  body  of  the  people  in  the  colonies  ? 
A.  They  are  farmers,  husbandmen,  or  planters. 
Q.  Would  they  suffer  the  produce  of  their  lands  to  rot  ? 
A.  No ;  but  they  would  not  raise  so  much.   They  would 
manufacture  more,  and  plow  less. 

^.  Would  they  live  without  the  administration  of  justice 
in  civil  matters,  and  suffer  all  the  inconveniencies  of  such  a 
situation  for  any  considerable  time,  rather  than  take  the 
stamps,  supposing  the  stamps  were  protected  by  a  sufficient 
force,  where  every  one  might  have  them  ? 

A.  I  think  the  supposition  impracticable,  that  the  stamps 
should  be  so  protected  as  that  every  one  might  have  them. 
The  act  requires  sub-distributors  to  be  appointed  in  every 
county  town,  district,  and  village,  and  they  would  be  ne 
cessary.  But  the  principal  distributors,  who  were  to  have 
had  a  considerable  profit  on  the  whole,  have  not  thought  il 
\vorth  while  to  continue  in  the  office  ;  and  I  think  it  impos 
sible  to  find  sub-distributors  fit  to  be  trusted,  who,  for  the 
trifling  profit  that  must  come  to  their  share,  would  incur 
the  odium,  and  run  the  hazard  that  would  attend  it ;  and  if 
they  could  be  found,  I  think  it  impracticable  to  protect  the 
stamps  in  so  many  distant  and  remote  places. 
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^.  But  in  places  where  they  could  be  protected,  would 
not  the  people  use  them,  rather  than  remain  in  such  a  situ 
ation,  unable  to  abtain  any  right,  or  recover  by  law,  any 
debt? 

A.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  they  would  do.  I  can  only- 
judge  what  other  people  will  think,  and  how  they  will  act, 
by  what  I  feel  within  myself.  I  have  a  great  many  debts 
due  to  me  in  America,  and  I  had  rather  they  should  re 
main  unrecoverable  by  any  law,  than  submit  to  the  stamp 
act.  They  will  be  debts  of  honor.  It  is  my  opinion  the 
people  will  either  continue  in  that  situation,  or  find  some 
way  to  extricate  themselves,  perhaps  by  generally  agreeing 
to  proceed  in  the  courts  without  stamps. 

^  What  do  you  think  a  sufficient  military  force  to  pro 
tect  the  distribution  of  the  stamps  in  every  part  of  Ame 
rica  ? 

A.  A  very  great  force,  I  can't  say  what,  if  the  disposi 
tion  of  America  is  for  a  general  resistance. 

§>.  What  is  the  number  of  men  in  America  able  to  bear 
arms,  or  of  disciplined  militia? 

A.  There  are,  I  suppose,  at  least 

[Question  objected  to.     He  withdrew*     Called  in  again.] 
^.  Is  the  American  stamp  act  an  equal  tax  on  the  coun 
try  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 
G>.  Why  so  ? 

A.  The  greatest  part  of  the  money  must  arise  from  law 
suits  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  and  be  paid  by  the  lower 
sort  of  people,  who  were  too  poor  easily  to  pay  their  debts. 
It  is  therefore  a  heavy  tax  on  the  poor,  and  a  tax  upon 
them  lor  being  poor. 

^.  But  will  not  this  increase  of  expence  be  a  means  of 
lessening  the  number  of  law-suits  ? 

A.  I  think  not ;  for  as  the  costs  all  fall  upon  the  debtor, 
and  are  to  be  paid  by  him,  they  would  be  no  discourage 
ment  to  the  creditor  to  bring  his  action. 

^.  Would  it  not  have  the  effect  of  excessive  usury  t 
A.  Yes  ;  as  an  oppression  of  the  debtor. 
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^.  How  many  ships  are  there  laden  annually  in  North 
America  with  flax-seed  for  Ireland  ? 

A.  I  cannot  speak  to  the  number  of  ships,  but  I  know, 
that  in  1 752  ten  thousand  hogsheads  of  flax-seed,  each  con 
taining  seven  bushels,  were  exported  from  Philadelphia  to 
Ireland.  I  suppose  the  quantity  is  greatly  increased  since 
that  time,  and  it  is  understood,  that  the  exportation  from 
New  York  is  equal  to  that  from  Philadelphia. 

^.  What  becomes  of  the  flax  that  grows  with  that  flax- 
seed  ? 

A.  They  manufacture  some  into  coarse,  and  some  into  a 
middling  kind  of  linen. 

^.  Are  there  any  slitting -mills  in  America  ?s 

A.  I  think  there  are  three,  but  I  believe  only  one  at  pre 
sent  employed.  I  suppose  they  will  ail  be  set  to  work,  if 
the  interruption  of  the  trade  continues. 

^.  Are  there  any  fulling-mills  there  ? 

A.  A  great  many. 

£>.  Did  you  never  hear,  that  a  great  quantity  of  stock 
ings  were  contracted  for,  for  the  army,  during  the  war, 
and  manufactured  in  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  so. 

^.  If  the  stamp-act  should  be  repealed,  would  not  the 
Americans  think  they  could  oblige  the  parliament  to  repeal 
every  external  tax-law  now  in  force  ? 

A.  It  is  hard  to  answer  questions  of  what  people  at  such 
a  distance  will  think. 

^.  But  what  do  you  imagine  they  will  think  were  the 
motives  of  repealing  the  act  ? 

A.  I  suppose  they  will  think,  that  it  was  repealed  from  a. 
conviction  of  its  inexpediency  ;  and  they  will  rely  upon  it, 
that  while  the  Same  inexpediency  subsists,  you  will  never 
attempt  to  make  such  another. 

4>.  What  do  you  mean  by  its  inexpediency  ? 

A.  I  mean  its  inexpediency  on  several  accounts,  the  po 
verty  and  inability  of  those  who  were  to  pay  the  tax,  the 


$    Mills  for  the  slitting  of  iron, 
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general  discontent  it  has  occasioned,  and  the  impracticabi 
lity  of  enforcing  it. 

^.  If  the  act  should  be  repealed,  and  the  legislature 
should  show  its  resentment  to  the  opposers  of  the  stamp- 
act,  would  the  colonies  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  ?  What  is  your  opinion  they  would  do  ? 

A.  I  don't  doubt  at  all,  that  if  the  legislature  repeal  the 
stamp-act,  the  colonies  will  acquiesce  in  the  authority. 

^.  But  if  the  legislature  should  think  fit  to  ascertain  its 
right  to  lay  taxes,  by  any  act  laying  a  small  tax,  contrary 
to  their  opinion,  would  they  submit  to  pay  the  tax  ? 

A,  The  proceedings  of  the  people  in  America  have  been 
considered  too  much  together.     The  proceedings  of  the  as 
semblies  have  been  very  different  from  those  of  the  mobs, 
and  should  be  distinguished,  as  having  no  connection  with 
each  other.     The  assemblies  have  only   peaceably  resolved 
what  they  take  to  be  their  rights  :  they  have  taken  no  mea 
sures  for  opposition  by   force,  they  have  not  built  a  fort, 
raised  a  man,  or  provided  a  grain  of  ammunition,  in    or 
der  to  such  opposition.     The  ring-leaders  of  riots,  they 
think  ought  to  be  punished  :   they  would  punish  them  them 
selves,  if  they  could.     Every  sober,  sensible  man,  would 
wish  to  see  rioters  punished,  as  otherwise  peaceable  people 
have  no  security  of  person  or  estate  ;    but  as  to  an  internal 
tax,  how  small  soever,  laid  by  the  legislature  here  on  the 
people  there,  while  they  have  no  representatives  in  this  le 
gislature,  I  think  it  will  never  be   submitted  to :   they  will 
oppose  it  to  the  last :   they  do  not  consider  it  as  at  all  ne 
cessary  for   you  to  raise  money  on  them  by  your  taxes ; 
because  they  are,  and  always  have  been,  ready  to  raise  mo 
ney  by  taxes  among  themselves,  and  to  grant  large   sums, 
equal  to  their  abilities,  upon  requisition   from  the  crown. 
They  have  not  only   granted  equal   to   their   abilities,  but, 
during  all  the  last  war,  they  granted  far  beyond  their  abi 
lities,  and  beyond  their  proportion  with  this  country  (you 
yourselves  being  judges)  to  the  amount  of  many  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  this  they  did  freely  and  readily,  only 
on  a  sort  of  promise,  from  the  secretary  of  state,  that  it 
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should  be  recommended  to  parliament  to  make  them  com 
pensation.     It  was  accordingly  recommended  to  parliament^ 
in  the  most  honorable  manner  for  them.     America  has  been 
greatly   misrepresented   and    abused   here,   in  papers,  and 
pamphlets,  and  speeches,.... as  ungrateful,  and  unreasonable, 
and  unjust  ;  in  having  put  this  nation  to  immense  expence 
for  their  defence,  and  refusing  to  bear  any  part  of  that  ex- 
pence.     The  colonies  raised,  paid,  and  clothed,  near  twenty, 
five  thousand  men  during  the  last  war  ;  a  number  equal  to 
those  sent  from  Britain,  and  far  beyond  their  proportion 
they  went  deeply  into  debt  in  doing  this,  and  all  their  taxes 
and  estates  are  mortgaged,  for  many  years  to  come,  for  dis 
charging  that   debt.     Government  here  was  at  that  time 
very  sensible  of  this.     The  colonies  were  recommended  to 
parliament.     Every  year  the  king  sent  down  to  the  house  a 
written  message  to  this  purpose,  u  that  his  majesty,  being 
highly  sensible  of  the  zeal  and  vigor  with  which  his  faith 
ful  subjects  in  North  America  had  exerted  themselves^  in 
defence  of  his  majesty's  just  rights  and  possessions  ;  re 
commended  it  to  the  house  to  take  the  same  into  conside 
ration,  and  enable  him  to  give  them  a  proper  compensation." 
You  will  find  those  messages  on  your  own  journals  every 
year  of  the  war  to  the  very  last ;  and  you  did  accordingly 
give  200,0001.   annually  to   the  crown,,  to  be  distributed  in 
such  compensation  to  the  colonies.     This  is  the  strongest 
of  all  proofs  that  the  colonies,  far  from  being  unwilling  to 
bear  a  share  of  the  burthen,  did  exceed  their  proportion; 
for  if  they  had  done  less,  or  had  only  equalled  their  propor 
tion,  there  would  have  been  no  room  or  reason  for  compen 
sation.     Indeed  the  sums,  reimbursed  them,  were  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  expence  they  incurred  beyond  their 
proportion  :  but  they  never  murmured  at  that ;  they  esteem 
ed  their  sovereign's  approbation  of  their  zeal   and  fidelity, 
and  the  approbation   of  this  house,  far  beyond  any  other 
kind  of  compensation,  therefore  there  was  no  occasion  for 
this  act,  to  force  money  from  a  willing  people:  they  had  not 
refused  giving  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  no  requi 
sition  had  been  made,  they  were  always  willing  and  ready 
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to  do  what  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  them,  and 
in  this  light  they  wish  to  be  considered. 

^\  But  suppose  Great  Britain  should  be  engaged  in  a  war 
in  Europe,  would  North  America  contribute  to  the  support 
of  it  i 

A»  I  do  think  they  would,  as  far  as  their  circumstances 
would  permit.  They  consider  themselves  as  a  part  of  the 
British  empire,  and  as  having  one  common  interest  with  it  : 
they  may  be  looked  on  here  as  foreigners,  but  they  do  not 
consider  themselves  as  such.  They  are  zealous  for  the  ho 
nor  and  prosperity  of  this  nation  ;  and,  while  they  are  well 
used,  will  always  be  ready  to  support  it,  as  far  as  their  little 
power  goes.  —  In  1739  they  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
expedition  against  Carthagena,  and  they  sent  three  thou 
sand  men  to  join  your  army.6  It  is  true  Carthagena  is  in 
America,  but  as  remote  from  the  northern  colonies,  as  if  it 
had  been  in  Europe.  They  make  no  distinction  of  wars,  as 
to  their  duty  of  assisting  in  them.  I  know  the  last  war  is 
commonly  spoken  of  here  as  entered  into  for  the  defence,  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  in  America.  I  think  it  is  quite 
misunderstood.  It  began  about  the  limits  between  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  ;  about  territories  to  which  the  crown  in 
deed  laid  claim,  but  which  were  not  claimed  by  any  Bri 
tish  colony  ;  none  of  the  lands  had  been  granted  to  any  colo 
nist,  we  had  therefore  no  particular  concern  or  interest  in 
that  dispute.  —  As  tq  the  Ohio,  the  contest  there  began  about 
your  right  of  trading  in  the  Indian  country,  a  right  you  had 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  the  French  infringed  ;  they 
seized  the  traders  and  their  goods,  which  were  your  manu 
factures  ;  they  took  a  fort  which  a  company  of  your  mer 
chants,  and  their  factors,  and  correspondents,  had  erected 
there,  to  secure  that  trade.  Braddock  was  sent  with  an  ar 
my  to  retake  that  fort  (which  was  looked  on  here  as  another 
incroachment  on  the  king's  territory)  and  to  protect  your 
trade.  It  was  not  till  after  his  defeat  that  the  colonies  were 


6  Admiral  Vernon  and  General  Wentworth  commanded  this  expedition* 
with  whaj  success,  is  \vell  known, 
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attacked.^  They  were  before  in  perfect  peace 
French  and  Indians  ;  the  troops  were  not  therefore  sent  for 
their  defence.  The  trade  with  the  Indians,  though  carried 
on  in  America,  is  not  an  American  interest.  The  people  of 
America  are  chiefly  farmers  and  planters,  scarce  any  thiv.-g 
that  they  raise  or  produce  is  an  article  of  commerce  with 
the  Indians.  The  Indian  trade  is  a  British  interest;  it  is 
carried  on  with  British  manufactures,  for  the  profit  of  Bri 
tish  merchants  and  manufacturers ;  therefore  the  war,  as  it 
commenced  for  the  defence  of  territories  of  the  crown  (the 
property  of  no  American)  and  for  the  defence  of  a  trade 
purely  British,  was  really  a  British  war — and  yet  the  people 
of  America  made  no  scruple  of  contributing  their  utmost 
towards  carrying  it  on,  and  bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclu 
sion. 

^  Do  you  think  then  that  the  taking  possession  of  the 
king's  territorial  rights,  and  strengthening  the  frontiers,  is 
not  an  American  interest? 

A.  Not  particularly,  but  conjointly  a  British  and  an  Ame- 
rican  interest. 

^.  You  will  not  deny  that  the  preceding  war,  the  war 
with  Spain,  was  entered  into  for  the  sake  of  America ;  was 
it  not  occasioned  by  captures  made  in  the  American  seas  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  captures  of  ships  carrying  on  the  British  trade 
there  with  British  manufactures. 

Q.  Was  not  the  late  war  with  the  Indians,  since  the  peace 
with  France,  a  war  for  America  only  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  it  was  more  particularly  for  America  than  the 
former  ;  but  it  was  rather  a  consequence  or  remains  of  the 
former  war,  the  Indians  not  having  been  thoroughly  paci 
fied ;  and  the  Americans  bore  by  much  the  greatest  share 
of  the  expence.  It  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  armv  vinder 
general  Bouquet ;  there  were  not  above  three  hundred  rer 


7  When  this  army  was  in  tke  utmost  distress  from  the  want  or'\va>  cons,  &c. 
our  author  and  his  son  voluntarily  traversed  the  country,  in  ordt-  to  coVe^  a  suf 
ficient  quantity;  and  they  had  zeal  and  address  enough  to  effect  tiiar  purpose, 
upon  pledg-ing  themselves,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  pounds,  for  oay- 
ment.  It  was  but  just  before  Dr.  Franklin's  last  return  tVom  Ertgiaud  to 
America,  that  the  accounts  in  this  transaction  were  passed  at  the  British  Trea 
sury. 
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gulars  in  that  army,  and  above  one  thousand  Pennsylva- 
nians. 

Q.  Is  it  not  necessary  to  send  troops  to  America,  to  de 
fend  the  Americans  against  the  Indians  ? 

A.  No,  by  no  means ;  it  never  was  necessary.  They  de 
fended  themselves  when  they  were  but  ail  handful,  and  the 
Indians  much  more  numerous.  They  continually  gained 
ground,  and  have  driven  the  Indians  over  the  mountains, 
without  any  troops  sent  to  their  assistance  from  this  coun 
try.  And  can  it  be  thought  necessary  now  to  send  troops 
for  their  defence  from  those  diminished  Indian  tribes,  when 
the  colonies  are  become  so  populous,  and  so  strong?  There 
is  not  the  least  occasion  for  it,  they  are  very  able  to  defend 
themselves. 

^.  Do  you  say  there  were  not  more  than  three  hundred 
regular  troops  employed  in  the  late  Indian  war  ? 

A.  Not  on  the  Ohio,  or  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  the  chief  part  of  the  war  that  affected  the 
colonies.  There  were  garrisons  at  Niagara,  Fort  Detroit, 
and  those  remote  posts  kept  for  the  sake  of  your  trade  ;  I 
did  not  reckon  them ;  but  I  believe  that  on  the  whole  the 
number  of  Americans  or  provincial  troops,  employed  in 
the  war,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  regulars.  I  am  not 
certain,  but  I  think  so. 

^.  Do  you  think  the  assemblies  have  a  right  to  levy  mo 
ney  on  the  subject  there,  to  grant  to  the  crown  f 

A.  I  certainly  think  so,  they  have  always  done  it. 

££.  Are  they  acquainted  with  the  declaration  of  rights  ? 
And  do  they  know  that,  by  that  statute,  money  is  not  to  be 
raised  on  the  subject  but  by  consent  of  parliament  ? 

A.  They  are  very  well  acquainted  with  it. 

§{.  How  then  can  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  levy 
money  for  the  crown,  or  for  any  other  than  local  purposes  ? 

A.  They  understand  that  clause  to  relate  to  subjects  only 
within  the  realm  ;  that  no  money  can  be  levied  on  them  for 
the  crown,  but  by  consent  of  parliament.  The  colonies  are 
not  supposed  to  be  within  the  realm  ;  they  have  assemblies 
of  their  own,  which  are  their  parliaments,  and  they  are,  in 
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that  respect,  in  the  same  situation  with  Ireland.  When 
money  is  to  be  raised  for  the  crown  upon  the  subject  in 
Ireland,  or  in  the  colonies,  the  consent  is  given  in  the  par 
liament  of  Ireland,  or  in  the  assemblies  of  the  colonies. 
They  think  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  cannot  properly 
give  that  consent,  till  it  has  representatives  from  America ; 
for  the  petition  of  right  expressly  says,  it  is  to  be  by  common 
consent  in  parliament ;  and  the  people  of  America  have  no 
representatives  in  parliament,  to  make  a  part  of  that  common 
consent. 

^J.   If  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed,  and  an  act  should 
pass,  ordering  the  assemblies  of  the  colonies  to   indemnify 
the  sufferers  by  the  riots,  would  they  obey  it  ? 
A.  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer, 
j^.  Suppose  the  king  should  require  the  colonies  to  grant 
a  revenue,  and  the  parliament  should  be  against  their  doing 
it,  do  they  think  they  can  grant  a  revenue  to  the  king,  with 
out  the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ? 

A.  That  is  a  deep  question.  As  to  my  own  opinion,  I 
should  think  myself  at  liberty  to  do  it,  and  should  do  it,  if  I 
liked  the  occasion. 

Q.  When  money  has  been  raised  in  the  colonies,  upon 
requisitions,  has  it  not  been  granted  to  the  king  ? 

A»  Yes,  always  ;  but  the  requisitions  have  generally  been 
for  some  service  expressed,  as  to  raise,  clothe,  and  pay 
troops,  and  not  for  money  only. 

Q.  If  the  act  should  pass,  requiring  the  American  assem 
blies  to  make  compensation  to  the  sufferers,  and  they  should 
disobey  it,  and  then  the  parliament,  should,  by  another  act,, 
lay  an  internal  tax,  would  they  then  obey  it  ? 

A.  The  people  will  pay  no  internal  tax  ;  and  I  think  an 
act  to  oblige  the  assemblies  to  make  compensation  is  unne 
cessary  ;  for  I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  soon  as  the  present 
heats  are  abated,  they  will  take  the  matter  into  considera 
tion,  and  if  it  is  right  to  be  done,  they  will  do  it  of  themselves. 
§>.  Do  not  letters  often  come  into  the  post-offices  in 
America  directed  to  some  inland  town  where  no  post  goes  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

^.  Can  any  private  person  take  up  those  letters  and  carry 
them  as  directed  ? 

A.  Yes ;  any  friend  of  the  person  may  do  it,  paying  the 
postage  that  has  accrued. 

Q*  But  must  not  he  pay  an  additianal  postage  for  the  dis 
tance  to  such  inland  town  ? 

A.  No. 

^.  Can  the  post-master  answer  delivering  the  letter,  with 
out  being  paid  such  additional  postage  ? 

A.  Certainly  he  can  demand  nothing,  where  he  does  n» 
service. 

^  Suppose  a  person,  being  far  from  home,  finds  a  letter 
in  a  post-office  directed  to  him,  and  he  lives  in  a  place  to 
which  the  post  generally  goes,  and  the  letter  is  directed  to 
that  place,  will  the  post  master  deliver  him  the  letter,  with 
out  his  paying  the  postage  receivable  at  the  place  to  which 
the  letter  is  directed  ? 

A.  Yes;  the  office  cannot  demand  postage  for  a  letter  that 
it  does  not  carry,  or  farther  than  it  does  carry  it. 

^.  Are  not  ferry-men  in  America  obliged,  by  act  of  par 
liament,  to  carry  over  the  posts  without  pay  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  Is  not  this  a  tax  dn  the  ferry-men  ? 

A.  They  do  not  consider  it  as  such,  as  they  have  an  ad 
vantage  from  persons  travelling  with  the  post. 

Q.  If  the  stamp-act  should  be  repealed,  and  the  crown 
should  make  a  requisition  to  the  colonies  for  a  sum  of  money 
would  they  grant  it  ? 

A.  I  believe  they  would. 

^  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

A.  I  can  speak  for  the  colony  I  live  in  ;  I  had  it  in  instruc 
tion  from  the  assembly  to  assure  the  ministry,  that  as  they 
always  had  done,  so  they  should  always  think  it  their  duty, 
to  grant  such  aids  to  the  crown  as  were  suitable  to  their  cir 
cumstances  and  abilities,  whenever  called  upon  for  that  pur 
pose,  in  the  usual  constitutional  manner;  and  I  had  th& 
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honor  of  communicating  this  instruction  to  that  honorable 
gentleman  then  minister.3 

^.  Would  they  do  this  for  a  British  concern,  as  suppose 
a  war  in  some  part  of  Europe,  that  did  not  affect  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  for  any  thing  that  concerned  the  general  interest. 
They  consider  themselves  as  part  of  the  whole. 

^.  What  is  the  usual  constitutional  manner  of  calling  on 
the  colonies  for  aids  ? 

A.  A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state. 

«^.  Is  this  all  you  mean ;  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
state  ? 

A.  I  mean  the  usual  way  of  requisition,  in  a  circular  let 
ter  from  the  secretary  of  state,  by  his  majesty's  command, 
reciting  the  occasion,  and  recommending  it  to  the  colonies 
to  grant  such  aids  as  became  their  loyalty,  and  were  suita 
ble  to  their  abilities. 

^.  Did  the  secretary  of  state  ever  write  for  money  for 
the  crown  ? 

A.  The  requisitions  have  been  to  raise,  clothe,  and  pay 
men,  which  cannot  be  done  without  money. 

£>.  Would  they  grant  money  alone,  if  called  on  ? 


3  The  following  appears  to  b^  the  history  of  this  transaction  :; 

Until  1763,  and  the  years  following,  whenever  Great  Britain  wanted  supplies 
directly  from  the  colonies,  the  secretary  of  state,  in  his  majesty's  name,  sent 
them  a  letter  of  requisition,  in  which  the  occasion  for  the  supplies  was  expres 
sed;  and  the  colonies  returned  a  free  gift,  the  mode  of  levying  which  they 
wholly  prescribed.  At  this  period,  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  .<  Mr.  George 
Grenville)  steps  forth  and  says  to  the  house  of  commons  :  We  must  cull  for 
•money  from  the  colonies  In  the  ivay  of  a  tax  ;  —  and  to  the  colony-agents  'write  to  your 
*t-i>eral  colonies^  and  tell  them,  if  they  dislike  a  duty  upon  stamps,  ana  prefer  any 
ether  method  of  raising  the  money  themselves,  I  shall  be  content^  provided  the  am  .unt 
be  but  raised.  "  That  is,"  observed  the  colonies,  when  comnu-nting  u;  011  his 
terms,  "  if  we  will  not  tax  ourselves,  as  tve  may  be  directed,  the  parliament 
will  tax  us,"  Dr.  Franklin's  instructions,  spoken  of  above,  related  to  this 
gracious  option.  As  the  colonies  could  not  choose  "  another  tax,"  while  they 
disclaimed  every  tax  ;  the  parliament  passed  the  stamp-act 

It  seems  that  the  onl>  part  of  the  offer  which  bore  a  show  of  favor,  was  tile 
grant  of  the  mode  of  levying  —  and  this  was  the  only  circumstai.ee  which  was 


See  Mr.  Mauduit's  account  of  Mr.  Gre  v'ille's  conference  with  the  agent1? 
confirmed  by  the  agents  for  Georgia  and  Virginia,  an*  Mr.  Burke's  speech,  i.n 
'774,  P.  55- 

VOL.  iv.  T 
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A.  In  my  opinion   they  would,   money  as  well  as  mer 
when  they  have  money,  or  can  make  it. 

§£.  If  the  parliament  should  repeal  the  stamp  act,  wi 
the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  rescind  their  resolutions  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

j^.  Before  there  was  any  thought  of  the  stamp  act,  d 
they  wish  for  a  representation  in  parliament  ? 

A.  No. 

§>.  Don't  you  know  that  there  is,  in  the  Pennsylvania!! 
charter,  an  express  reservation  of  the  right  of  parliament 
to  lay  taxes  there  ? 

A.  I  know  there  is  .a  clause  in  the  charter,  by  which  the 
king  grants  that  he  will  levy  ho  taxes  on  the  inhabitants,  un 
less  it  be  with  the  consent  of  the  assembly,  or  by  act  of 
parliament. 

Q.  How  then  could  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  assert, 
that  laying  a  tax  on  them  by  the  stamp  act  was  an  infringe 
ment  of  their  rights  ? 

A.  They  understand  it  thus  :  by  the  same  charter,  and 
Otherwise,  they  are  intitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  liberties 
of  Englishmen;  they  find  in  the  great  charters,  and  the 
petition  and  declaration  of  rights,  that  one  of  the  privileges 
of  English  subjects  is,  that  they  are  not  to  be  taxed  but  by 
their  common  consent;  they  have  therefore  relied  upon  it 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  province,  that  the  parlia 
ment  never  would,  nor  could,  by  color  of  that  clause  in  the 
charter,  assume  a  right  of  taxing  them,  till  it  had  qualified 
itself  to  exercise  such  right,  by  admitting  representatives 
from  the  people  to  be  taxed,  who  ought  to  make  a  part  of 
that  common  consent. 

^.  Are  there  any  words  in  the  charter  thirt  justify  that 
construction  ? 

A.  The  common  rights  of  Englishmen,  as  declared  by 
Magna  Charts,  and  the  Petition  of  Right,  all  justify  it. 

^.  Does  the  distinction  between  internal  and  external 
taxes  exist  in  the  words  of  the  charter  ? 

A.  No,  I  believe  not. 

$>.  Then  may  they  not,  by  the  same  interpretation  object 
to  the  parliament's  right  of  external  taxation  ? 
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A.  They  never  have  hitherto.  Many  arguments  have 
been  lately  used  here  to  show  them  that  there  is  no  differ 
ence,  and  that  if  you  have  no  right  to  tax  them  internally, 
you  have  none  to  tax  them  externally,  or  make  any  other 
law  to  bind  them.  At  present  they  do  not  reason  so  ;  but 
in  time  they  may  possibly  be  convinced  by  these  arguments. 

^.  Do  not  the  resolutions  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly 
say — all  taxes  ? 

A.  If  they  do,  they  mean  only  internal  taxes ;  the  same 
words  have  not  always  the  same  meaning  here  and  in  the 
colonies.  By  taxes  they  mean  internal  taxes  ;  by  duties 
they  mean  customs  ;  these  are  their  ideas  of  the  language, 

^J.  Have  you  not  seen  the  resolutions  of  the  Massachu 
setts  Bay  assembly  ? 

A.  I  have. 

^.  Do  they  not  say,  that  neither  external  nor  internal 
taxe^  can  be  laid  on  them  by  parliament? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  they  do ;  I  believe  not. 

^.  If  the  same  colony  should  say,  neither  tax  nor  impo 
sition  could  be  laid,  does  not  that  province  hold  the  power 
of  parliament  can  lay  neither  ? 

A.  I  suppose  that  by  the  word  imposition,  they  do  not 
intend  to  express  duties  to  be  laid  on  goods  imported,  a,s 
regulations  of  commerce* 

Q  What  can  the  colonies  mean  then  by  imposition  as 
distinct  from  taxes  ? 

A.  They  may  mean  many  things,  as  impressing  of  men, 
or  of  carriages,  quartering  troops  on  private  houses,  and 
the  like  ;  there  may  be  great  impositions  that  are  not  pro 
perly  taxes. 

^.  Is  not  the  post-office  rate  an  internal  tax  laid  by  act  of 
parliament? 

A.  I  have  answered  that. 

Q.  Are  all  parts  of  the  colonies  equally  able  to  pay 
taxes?  » 

A.  No,  certainly ;  the  frontier  parts,  which  have  been 
ravaged  by  the  enemy,  are  greatly  disabled  by  that  means  ; 
and  therefore,  in  such  cases,  are  usually  favored  in  our  tax- 
laws  . 
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^.  Can  we,  at  this  distance,  be  competent  judges  of  what 
favors  are  necessary  ? 

A.  The  parliament  have  supposed  it,  by  claiming  a  right 
to  make  tax-laws  for  America ;  I  think  it  impossible. 

^.  Would  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  be  any  discourage 
ment  of  your  manufactures  ?  Will  the  people  that  have  be 
gun  to  manufacture  decline  it? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  they  will ;  especially  if,  at  the  same  time, 
the  trade  is  opened  again,  so  that  remittances  can  be  easily 
made.  I  have  known  several  instances  that  make  it  proba 
ble.  In  the  war  before  last,  tobacco  being  low,  and  making 
little  remittance,  the  people  of  Virginia  went  generally  into 
family-manufactures.  Afterwards,  when  tobacco,  bore  a 
bcr  .  ,  price,  they  returned  to  the  use  of  British  manufac 
tures.  So  fulling-mills  were  very  much  disused  in  the  last 
war  in  Pennsylvania,  because  bills  were  then  plenty,  and  re 
mittances  could  easily  be  made  to  Britain  for  English  cloth 
and  other  goods. 

^.  If  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed,  would  it  induce 
the  assemblies  of  America  to  acknowlege  the  rights  of 
parliament  to  tax  them,  and  would  they  erase  their  resolu 
tions  ? 

A.  No,  never. 

^.  Are  there  no  means  of  obliging  them  to  erase  those 
resolutions  ? 

A.  None  that  I  know  of ;  they  will  never  do  it,  unless 
compelled  by  force  of  arms. 

^.  Is  there  a  power  on  earth  that  can  force  them  to  erase 
them  ? 

A.  No  power,  how  great  soever,  can  force  men  to  change 
their  opinions. 

^.  Do  they  consider  the  post-office  as  a  tax,  or  as  a  re 
gulation  ? 

A.  Not  as  a  tax,  but  as  a  regulation  and  conveniency; 
every  assembly  encouraged  it,  and  supported  it  in  its  infancy, 
jby  grants  of  money,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
done ;  and  the  people  have  always  paid  the  postage, 
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^.  When  did  you  receive  the  instructions  you  men 
tioned  ? 

A.  I  brought  them  with  me,  when  I  came  to  England, 
about  fifteen  months  since. 

^.  When  did  you  communicate  that  instruction  to  the 
-minister? 

A.  Soon  after  my  arrival, — while  the  stamping  of  Ame 
rica  was  uncjer  consideration,  and  before  the  bill  was  brought 
in. 

^  Would  it  be  most  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  to 
employ  the  hands  of  Virginia  in  tobacco,  or  in  manufac 
tures  ? 

A.  In  tobacco,  to  be  sure. 

^.  What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Americans  ? 

A.  To  indulge  in  the  fashions  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain. 

.®.  What  is  now  their  pride  ? 

A.  To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again,  till  they  can 
makes  new  ones. 

Feb.  13.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.  having  passed  through 
his  examination,  was  exempted  from  farther  attendance. 

Withdrew. 

Feb.  24.  The  resolution  of  the  committee  were  reported 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Fuller,'  their  seventh  and  last  resolu 
tion  setting  forth  "  that  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  house 
be  moved,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  !>iil  to  repeal  the 
stamp  act."  A  proposal  for  re-committing  this  resolution 
was  negatived  by  24O  votes  to  133.  (See  the  Journals  of 
the  House  Commons.) 

4.  See  p.  294, 
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ACCOUNT  OF  GOVERNOR  HUTCHINSON'S  LETTERS. 

AND 
The  Examination  of  Dr.  Franklin  before  a  Committee  of  the  British, 

Privy -council* 

These  transactions  are  inseparable  in  their  origin,  and  arise 
out  of,  and  are  again  blended  with  each  other,  in  their  pro 
gress  ;  and  they  require  to  be  so  placed  in  connexion,  which 
they  never  yet  have  been,  as  to  illustrate  the  events  to  which 
they  belong.  For  this  purpose  the  transactions  are  here 
narrated,  in  the  order  in  which  they  arose,  the  narration  of 
the  editor  will  be  easily  discriminated  from  the  correspon 
dence  and  the  examinations  of  the  author. 

Governor  Hutchinson,  lieutenant  governor  Andrew  Oli. 
ver,  Charles  Paxton,  Esq.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  Esq.  and 
Mr.  G.  Roome,  having  sent  from  Boston  certain  represen 
tations  and  informations  to  Thomas  Whately,  Esq.  member 
of  parliament,  private  secretary  to  that  Mr.  George  Grenville, 
who  when  in  office  was  the  father  of  the  stamp  act,  and  af 
terwards  one  of  the  lords  of  trade  ;  these  letters  were  placed 
by  some  friend  to  the  interests  of  America,  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  as  an  agent  for  the  colonies,  in  discharge 
of  his  duty,  had  them  conveyed  back  to  Boston.  The  assem 
bly  of  Massachusetts  were  so  much  exasperated,  that  they 
returned  attested  copies  of  the  letters  to  England  accompa 
nied  by  a  petition  and  remonstrance,  for  ^tjie  removal  of 
governor  Hutchinson,  and  lieutenant  governor  Andrew 
Oliver,  from  their  posts.  The  council  of  Massachusetts 
likewise,  on  their  own  part,  entered  into  thirteen  resolves, 
in  tendency  and  import  similar  to  the  petition  of  the  assem 
bly  ;  five  of  which  resolves  were  unanimous,  and  only  one 
of  them  had  so  many  as  three  dissentients.  In  consequence 
of  the  assembly's  petition,  the  following  proceedings  and 
examination  took  place. 

Dr.  Franklin  had,  from  his  station  of  agent  for  Penn 
sylvania  and  Massachusetts,  naturally  a  large  share  in  these 
transactions,  having  been  also  exposed  to  much  indecent  per 
secution,  and  attacks  upon  his  character,  by  the  ministers 
and  their  dependantSj  was  called  upon  fay  the  natural  con- 
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stancy  and  vigor  of  his  mind,  to  sustain  himself  and  the 
trusts  confided  to  him  ;  and  entered  resolutely  into  those 
affairs.  His  examination  in  1766,  had  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  government,  from  its  force,  its  truth ; 
the  capacity  and  equanimity  of  the  man,  and  the  jea 
lousy  excited  by  the  overwhelming  evidence  he  gave,  which 
proved  so  clearly  the  ignorance  of  ministers  and  the  im 
policy  of  their  measures  towards  America,  caused  him 
thenceforth  to  be  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  if 
not  of  hatred.  In  this  temper  of  the  ministers  it  was  that 
he  addressed  the  following  letter,  with  the  memorial,  to 
the  secretary  of  state. 

TO    THE    RIGHT    HON.    THE    EARL    OF    DARTMOUTH. 

(Copy.) 

London,  Aug.  21,  1773. 
MY  LORD, 

I  HAVE  just  received  from  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  their  address  to  the  king,  which 
I  now  inclose,  and  send  to  your  lordship,  with  my  humble 
request  in  their  behalf,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  present 
it  to  his  majesty  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  that  province  by  my 
late  letters,  that  a  sincere  disposition  prevails  in  the  people 
thereto  be  on  good  terms  with  the  mother  country  ;  that  the 
assembly  have  declared  their  desire  only  to  be  put  into  the 
situation  they  were  in  before  the  stamp  act :  They  aim  at 
no  novelties.  And  it  is  said,  that  having  lately  discovered, 
as  they  think,  the  authors  of  their  grievances  to  be  some  of 
\heir  own  people,  their  resentment  against  Britain  is  thence 
much  abated. 

This  good  disposition  of  theirs  (will  your  lordship  per 
mit  me  to  say)  may  be  cultivated  by  a  favorable  answer  to 
this  address,  which  I  therefore  hope  your  goodness  will  en 
deavor  to  obtain. 

With  the  greatest  respect, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  &c. 

B.  FRANKLIN, 
Agent  for  the  flense  of  Representatives* 
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TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

MOST    GRACIOUS    SOVEREIGN, 

WE  your  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  the  representatives  of 
your  ancient  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  general  court 
legally  assembled,  by  virtue  of  your  majesty's  writ  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  governor,  beg  leave  to  lay  this  our 
humble  petition  before  your  majesty. 

Nothing  but  the  sense  of  duty  we  owe  to  our  sovereign, 
and  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  consult  the  peace  and' 
safety  of  the  province,  could  induce  us  to  remonstrate  to 
your  majesty  concerning  the  mal-conduct  of  persons,  who 
have  heretofore  had  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  this  peo 
ple  ;  and  whom  your  majesty  has  been  pleased,  from  the 
purest  motives  of  rendering  your  subjects  happy,  to  ad 
vance  to  the  highest  places  of  trust  and  authority  in  the 
province. 

Your  majesty's  humble  petitioners,  with  the  deepest  con 
cern  and  anxiety,  have  seen  the  discords  and  animosities 
which  have  too  long  subsisted  between  your  subjects  of  the 
parent  state  and  those  of  the  American  colonies.  And  we 
have  trembled  with  apprehensions  that  the  consequences, 
naturally  arising  therefrom,  would  at  length  prove  fatal  to 
both  countries. 

Permit  us  humbly  to  suggest  to  your  majesty,  that  your 
subjects  here  have  been  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  griev 
ances  which  they  have  suffered,  and  still  continue  to  suffer, 
have  been  occasioned  by  your  majesty's  ministers  and  prin 
cipal  servants  being,  unfortunately  for  us,  misinformed  in 
certain  facts  of  very  interesting  importance  to  us.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  former  assemblies  have,  from  time  to  time, 
prepared  a  true  state  of  facts  to  be  laid  before  your  majesty; 
but  their  humble  remonstrances  and  petitions,  it  is  pre 
sumed,  have  by  some  means  been  prevented  from  reaching 
your  royal  hand. 

Your  majesty's  petitioners  have  very  lately  had  before- 
them  certain  papers^  from  which  they  humbly  conceive,  it 
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is  most  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  there  has  been  long  a 
conspiracy  of  evil  men  in  this  province,  who  have  contem 
plated  measures  and  formed  a  plan  to  advance  themselves 
to  power,  and  raise  their  own  fortunes^  by  means  destruc 
tive  of  the  charter  of  the  province,  at  the  expence  of  the 
quiet  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  annihilating  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  American  colonies. 

And  we  do,  with  all  due  submission  to  your  majesty,  beg 
leave  particularly  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  excel- 
lency  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Esq.  governor,  and  the  honora 
ble  Andrew  Oliver,  Esq.  lieutenant-governor  of  this  your" 
majesty's  province,  as  having  a  natural  and  efficacious  ten 
dency  to  interrupt  and  alienate  the  affections  of  your  ma 
jesty,  our  rightful  sovereign,  from  this  your  loyal  province  ; 
to  destroy  that  harmony  and  good-will  between  Great  Bri 
tain  and  this  colony,  which  every  honest  subject  should 
strive  to  establish  ;  to  excite  the  resentment  of  the  British 
administration  against  this  province  ;  to  defeat  the  endea 
vors  of  our  agents  and  friends  to  serve  us  by  a  fair  repre^ 
sentation  of  our  state  of  facts  ;  to  prevent  our  humble  and 
repeated  petitions  from  reaching  the  ear  of  your  majesty, 
or  having  their  desired  effect.  And  finally,  that  the  said 
Thomas  Hutchinson  and  Andrew  Oliver*  have  been  among 
the  chief  instruments  in  introducing  a  fleet  and  army  into 
this  province,  to  establish  and  perpetuate  their  plans,  where 
by  they  have  been  not  only  greatly  instrumental  in  disturb 
ing  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  government,  and  causing 
unnatural  and  hateful  discords  and  animosities  between  the 
several  parts  of  your  majesty's  extensive  dominions  ;  but 
are  justly  chargable  with  all  that  corruption  of  morals^ 
and  all  that  confusion,  misery,  and  bloodshed,  which  have 
been  the  natural  effects  of  posting  an  army  in  a  populous 
town* 

Wherefore  we  most  humbly  pray,  that  your  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  remove  from  their  posts  in  this  govern 
ment  the  said  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Esquire^  and  Andrew 
Oliver,  Esquire  ;  who  have,  by  their  above-mentioned  con 
duct,  and  otherwise,  rendered  themselves  justly  obnoxious 

VOL.  iv«  U 
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to  your  loving  subjects,  and  entirely  lost  their  confidence  ; 
and  place  such  good  and  faithful  men  in  their  stead,  as  your 
majesty  in  your  wisdom  shall  think  fit. 

Tii  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  house   of  representa 
tives* 

THOMAS  GUSHING,  Speaker. 


The  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly  lay  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Mauduit,  who 
acted  as  agent  for  the  governor,  had  several  private  confer 
ences  with  the  ministers,  and  addressed  to  the  committee  of 
the  privy  council  on  the  loth  of  January  1774,  the  follow 
ing  letter  : 

TO    THE    LORDS    COMMITTEE    OF    HIS    MAJESTY'S    PRIVY    COUN 
CIL    FOR    PLANTATION   AFFAIRS. 

THE  PETITION  OF  ISRAEL  MAUDUIT. 

Humbly  sheweth  unto  your  lordships, 

THAT  having  been  informed,  that  an  address,  in  the 
name  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  his  majesty's  co 
lony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  has  been  presented  to  his  ma 
jesty  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esquire,  praying  the  removal 
of  his  majesty's  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  which 
is  appointed  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Thursday 
next  -,  your  petitioner,  on  the  behalf  of  the  said  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  humbly  prays,  that  he  may  be 
heard  by  counsel  in  relation  to  the  same,  before  your  lord 
ships  shall  make  any  report  on  the  said  address. 

ISRAEL  MAUDUIT. 

Clement's  Lane,  Jan.  10,  1774. 


A  controversy  had  taken  place  in  the  public  prints  be 
tween  Mr.  Thomas  Whately's  brother  and  Mr.  John  Tem 
ple,  arising  out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  letters  of  Governor 
Hutchinson,  &c.  had  passed  to  Boston,  from  among  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Whately,  who  was  at  this  time  de 
ceased. 
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Mr.  Whately  wished  to  avoid  the  charge  of  having  given 
them,  Mr.  Temple  of  having  taken  them.  At  length  the 
dispute  became  so  personal  and  pointed,  that  Mr.  Temple 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  the  surviving  brother  into  the 
field.  The  letter  of  provocation  appeared  in  the  morning, 
and  the  parties  met  in  the  afternoon.  Dr  Franklin  was 
not  then  in  town ;  and  it  was  only  after  some  interval  that 
he  received  the  intelligence.  What  had  passed  he  could 
not  foresee ;  but  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  there 
fore  he  endeavored  to  -prevent  what  still  might  otherwise 
follow  by  publishing  the  following  article  : 


TO    THE    PRINTER    OF   THE    PUBLIC     ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 

FINDING  that  two  gentlemen  have  been  unfortunately 
engaged  in  a  duel,  about  a  transaction  and  its  circumstances, 
of  which  both  of  them  are  totally  ignorant  and  innocent ;  I 
think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  declare  (for  the  prevention 
of  farther  mischief,  as  far  as  such  a  declaration  may  con 
tribute  to  prevent  it)  that  I  alone  am  the  person  who  ob 
tained  and  transmitted  to  Boston  the  letters  in  question. 
Mr.  W.  could  not  communicate  them,  because  they  were 
never  in  his  possession  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  they  could 
not  be  taken  from  him  by  Mr.  T. — They  were  not  of  the 
nature  of  private  letters  between  friends.  They  were  writ 
ten  by  public  officers  to  persons  in  public  stations,  on  public 
affairs,  and  intended  to  procure  public  measures  ;  they  were 
therefore  handed  to  other  public  persons  who  might  be  in 
fluenced  by  them  to  produce  those  measures.  Their  ten 
dency  was  to  incense  the  mother  country  against  her  colo 
nies,  and  by  the  steps  recommended,  to  widen  the  breach : 
which  they  affected. — The  chief  caution  expressed  with  re 
gard  to  privacy,  was,  to  keep  their  contents  from  the  colo 
ny  agents ;  who  the  writers  apprehended  might  return  them, 
or  copies  of  them  to  America.  That  apprehension  was,  it 
seems,  well  founded  :  for  the  first  agent  who  laid  his 
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on  then,  thought  it  his  duty  to  transmit  them  to  his  consti 
tuents. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 

Agent  for  the  House  of  Representatives 

of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Craven-street^  Dec.  25,  1773. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  dates,  that  this  publication  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  the  transactions  which  led  to  it,  followed  the 
presentation  of  the  Massachusetts'  petition,  and  preceded 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Mauduit  to  the  council ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  narration  that  follows  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  privy  council,  that  these  letters  and  publications,  were 
brought  into  view,  and  produced  effects,  which  ought  to  be 
a  perpetual  lesson  to  statesmen 


The  committee  of  privy  council  met  on  the  11-th  of  Jan 
uary,  1774. 

PRESENT.      The  lord  president  of  the  council. 

The  secretaries  of  State,  and  many  other  lords. 

Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Bollan,  agents  for  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.   Mauduit,  agent  for  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
with  Mr.  Wedderburn  as  his  counsel. 

Dr.  Franklin's  Letter  and  the  Address,  Mr.  Pownall's  Let 
ter,  and  Mr.  Mauduit's  Petition,  were  read. 

Mr.  Wedderburn.    The  address  mentions  certain  papers  i 
I  could  wish  to  be  informed  what  are  those  papers  ? 

Dr.  Franklin.  They  are  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
and  Mr.  Oliver. 

Court.  Have  you  brought  them  ? 

Dr.  Franklin.  No,  but  here  are  attested  copies. 

Court.  Do  you  mean  to  found  a  charge  upon  them  ? if 

you  do,  you  must  produce  the  letters. 

Dr.  Franklin.  These   copies  are  attested  by  several  gen 
tlemen  at  Boston,  and  a  notary  public. 
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Mr.  Wedderburn.  My  lords,  we  shall  not  take  advantage 
of  any  imperfection  in  the  proof.  We  admit  that  the  letters 
are  Mr.  Hutchinson's  and  Mr.  Oliver's  hand  writing :  re 
serving  to  ourselves  the  right  of  enquiring  hoiv  they  were 
obtained. 

Dr.  Franklin.  I  did  not  expect  that  council  would  have 
been  employed  on  this  occasion. 

Court.  Had  you  not  notice  sent  you  of  Mr.  Mauduit's 
having  petitioned  to  be  heard  by  counsel  on  behalf  of  the 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor. 

Dr.  Franklin.  I  did  receive  such  notice ;  but  I  thought 
this  had  been  a  matter  of  politics,  not  of  law,  and  have  not 
brought  my  counsel. 

Court.  Where  a  charge  is  brought,  the  parties  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  or  not,  as  they  choose. 

Mr.  Mauduit.  My  lords,  I  am  not  a  native  of  that  coun 
try,  as  these  gendemen  are.  I  know  well  Dr.  Franklin's  a- 
bilities,  and  wish  to  put  the  defence  of  my  friends  more  up 
on  a  parity  with  the  attack  ;  he  will  not  therefore  wonder 
that  I  choose  to  appear  before  you  lordships  with  the  assist 
ance  of  counsel.  My  friends,  in  their  letters  to  me,  have 
desired  (if  any  proceedings,  as  they  say,  should  be  had  upon 
this  address)  that  they  may  have  a  hearing  in  their  own  jus 
tification,  that  their  innocence  may  be  fully  cleared,  and  their 
honor  vindicated,  and  have  made  provision  accordingly.  I 
do  not  think  myself  at  liberty  therefore  to  give  up  the  assist 
ance  of  my  counsel  in  defending  them  against  this  unjust 
accusation. 

Court.  Dr.  Franklin  may  have  the  assistance  of  counsel, 
or  go  on  without  it,  as  he  shall  choose. 

Dr.  Franklin.  I  desire  to  have  counsel. 

Court.  What  time  do  you  want  ? 

Dr.  Franklin.  J^hree  weeks. 

Ordered  that  the  further  proceedings  be  on  Saturday  the 
29th  instant. 

The  committee  of  privy  council  met  according  to  their 
adjournment,  on  the  29th  January  following,  when  Mr. 
John  Dunning  (afterwards  lord  Ashburton)  and  Mr.  John 
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Lee,  both  eminent  lawyers,  appeared  as  counsel,  on  behalf 
of  the  Massachusetts  assembly.  Mr.  Wedderburn  (after 
wards  lord  Loughborough)  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  go 
vernor  and  lieutenant-governor. 

The  matter  being  a  complaint  from  the  Massachusetts  as 
sembly,  their  counsel  were  first  heard  of  course.  Mr.  Wed 
derburn,  was  very  long  and  laborious,  and  indecently  acrir 
monious  in  his  answers.  Instead  of  justifying  his  clients, 
or  vindicating  their  conduct  in  the  administration,  which 
was  the  matter  complained  of,  Mr.  Wedderburn  bent  the 
whole  force  of  his  discourse,  which  was  an  inflammatory 
invective,  against  Dr.  Franklin,  who  sat  with  calm  equani 
mity  an  auditor  of  this  injudicious  and  indecorous  course 
of  proceeding. 

The  principal  but  of  his  acrimony  was  the  matter  of 
dispute  between  Mr.  Temple  and  Mr.  Whately ;  and  the 
letter  published  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
of  25th  December,  1773. 

Mr.  Dunning  had  substantiated  the  complaints  of  the  as 
sembly  by  exhibiting  the  letters,  which  were  at  this  time  pub 
lished  in  a  pamphlet ;  and  also  in  the  Remembrancer  of 
1773  ;  and  he  stood  upon  their  letters  as  proof  of  their  be 
ing  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  government  as  well 
as  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts.  Among  other  mat 
ters,  he  stated,  that  Andrew  Oliver  had  suggested  to  the 
ministry — "  to  stipulate  with  the  merchants  of  England.. 
cc  and  purchase  from  them  large  quantities  of  goods  pro- 
cc  per  for  the  American  market ;  agreeing  before  hand  to 
"  allow  them  a  premium  equal  to  the  advance  of  their 
"  stock  in  the  trade,  if  the  price  of  their  goods  was  not 
"  enhanced  by  a  tenfold  demand  in  future,  even  though 
"  the  goods  might  lay  on  hand  till  this  temporary  stagna- 
<c  tion  of  business  ceased.  By  such  3.  step,"  said  he, 
:;  the  game  •will  be  up  with  my  countrymen"  That  Oliver 
had  .on  other  occasions  (in  a  letter  to  the  ministry,  dated 
Feb.  15,  1769,)  '  indirectly  recommended  assassination;' 
his  words  being,  '  that  some  method  should  be  devised  to 
take  of  the  original  incendiaries,  whose  writings  supplied 
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the  fuel  of  sedition  through  the  Boston  Gazette."3  And  he 
referred  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Otis,  who,  notwithstanding  he 
held  the  office  of  king's  advocate,  under  the  predecessor  of 
governor  Hutchinson,  had  been  at  night  attacked  by  one 
Robinson,  a  commissioner  of  the  king's  customs,  at  the  head 
of  a  gang  of  ruffians  armed  with  swords  and  bludgeons  j  who 
on  entering  the  house,  extinguished  the  lights,  and  after 
leaving  the  respectable  gentleman  covered  with  wounds,  fled 
and  found  a  refuge  on  board  a  king's  ship.  Mr.  Hutchin 
son  by  one  declaration  alone,  he  said,  justified  all  the  com 
plaints  of  Massachusetts,  and  called  for  an  immediate  dis 
mission  of  an  officer  so  hostile  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
his  countrymen.  He  who  had  declared  "  there  must  be  an 
abridgment  of  English  liberties  in  the  colonies,"  was  justly 
charged  with  u  making  wicked  and  injurious  representa 
tions,  designed  to  influence  the  ministry,  and  the  nation, 
and  to  excite  jealousies  in  the  breast  of  the  king  against 
his  faithful  subjects." 

The  speeches  of  Messrs.  Dunning  and  Lee  were  never 
reported  at  length  ;  but  the  extracts  which  they  read  were 
marked  for  them  by  Dr.  Franklin,  of  which  the  following 
is  one. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  HUTCHINSON's  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Boston,  JuneZZ,  1772. 

"  The  union  of  the  colonies  is  pretty  well  broke  ;  I  hope 
I  shall  never  see  it  renewed.  Indeed  our  sons  of  liberty 
are  hated  and  despised  by  their  former  brethren  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania;  and  it  must  be  something  very- 
extraordinary  ever  to  reconcile  them." 

Boston,  December  8,  1772. 

"  You  see  no  difference  between  the  case  of  the  colonies 
and  that  of  Ireland.  I  care  not  in  how  favorable  a  light 
you  look  upon  the  colonies,  if  it  does  not  separate  us  from 

5  The  writers  alluded  to  were  Messrs.  Otis,  Dexter,  Warren,  Adams,  Quin- 
.ecy,  Mayben,  and  Cooper.  Mr.  Otis  was  so  much  injured  by  the  wounds  he 

received,    as  never  after  to  recover,   and  afterwards  died  in  a  state  of J 

derangement,  .produced  by  his]  wounds. 
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you.  You  will  certainly  find  it  more  difficult  to  retain  the 
colonies,  than  you  do  Ireland.  Ireland  is  near  you,  and 
under  your  constant  inspection  ;  all  officers  are  dependent 
and  removable  at  pleasure.  The  colonies  are  remote,  and 
the  officers  generally  more  disposed  to  please  the  people  than 
the  king  or  his  representative.  In  Ireland  you  have  always 
the  ultima  ratio,  [a  standing  army]  in  the  colonies  you  are 
either  destitute  of  it,  or  you  have  no  civil  magistrate  to  di 
rect  the  use  of  it." 

Mr.  AVedderburn  after  a  review  of  the  arguments  of  coun 
sel,  and  the  customary  eulogies  on  the  loyalty  and  services 
of  his  clients,  evading  the  examination  of  the  matter  in  com 
plaint,  directed  himself  to  an  inculpation  of  the  assembly  and 
people  of  Massachusetts,  and  intemperately  against  the  cha 
racter  and  conduct  of  Dr.  Franklin  generally,  but  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  letters. 

"  The  letters  could  not  have  come  to  Dr.  Franklin,"  said 
Mr.  Wedderburn,  <;  by  fair  means.  The  writers  did  not 
give  them  to  him,  nor  yet  did  the  deceased  correspondent, 
who,  from  our  intimacy,  would  otherwise  have  told  me  of 
it :  nothing  then  will  acquit  Dr.  Franklin  of  the  charge  of 
obtaining  them  by  fraudulent  or  corrupt  means,  for  the  most 
malignant  of  purposes  ;  unless  he  stole  them,  from  the  per 
son  who  stole  them.  This  argument  is  irrefragable. 

"  I  hope,  my  lords,  you  will  mark  and  brand  the  man, 
for  the  honor  of  this  country,  of  Europe,  and  of  mankind. 
Private  correspondence  has  hitherto  been  held  sacred  ill 
times  of  the  greatest  party  rage,  not  only  in  politics  but  re 
ligion." — "  He  has  forfeited  all  the  respect  of  societies  and 
of  men.  Into  what  companies  will  he  hereafter  go  with  an 
unembarrassed  face,  or  the  honest  intrepidity  of  virtue. 
Men  will  watch  him  with  a  jealous  eye,  they  will  hide 
their  papers  from  him,  and  lock  up  their  escrutoires.  He 
will  henceforth  esteem  it  a  libeito  be  called  a  man  of  letters, 
homo  TRIUM5  literarum  ! 

"  But  he  not  only  took  away  the  letters  from  one  brother 
but  kept  himself  concealed  till  he   nearly   occasioned   the 


6  i.  e.  Fur.  (or  thief.) 
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murder  of  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  account, 
expressive  of  the  coolest  and  most  deliberate  malice,  with 
out  horror."  [Here  he  read  the  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin  printed 
in  the  Public  Advertiser.} — Amidst  these  tragical  events,  of 
one  person  nearly  murdered,  of  another  answerable  for  the 
issue  ;  of  a  worthy  governor  hurt  in  his  dearest  interests  ;  the 
fate  of  America  in  suspense  ;  here  is  a  man,  who,  with  the 
utmost  insensibility  of  remorse,  stands  up  and  avows  him 
self  the  author  of  all :....!  can  compare  it  only  to  Zanga  in 
Dr.  Young's  Revenge.1 

"  Know  then  'twas,.... I 

I  forged  the  letter,,.... I  disposed  the  picture;.:::: 

I  hated,....!  dispised,....and  I  destroy. 

"  I  ask,  my  lords,  whether  the  revengful  temper,  attri 
buted  by  poetic  fiction  only  to  the  bloody  African,  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  coolness  and  apathy  of  the  wily  American?" 

These  pleadings  for  a  time  worked  great  effects ;  the  lords 
assented,  the  town  was  convinced,  Dr.  Franklin  was  dis 
missed,8  and  Mr.  Wedderburn  placed  himself  in  the  road 
for  that  high  advancement  which  he  sought,  and  with  which 
he  was  rewarded. — Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Wedderburn,  the 
events  of  the  war  did  not  correspond  with  his  system* 
Unfortunately  too  for  his  "  irrefragable  argument,"  Dr. 
Franklin  afterwards  took  an  oath  in  chancery,  that  at  the 
time  that  he  transmitted  the  letters,  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
party  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed,  having  himself  re 
ceived  them  from  a  third  person,  and  for  the  express  pur 
pose  of  their  being  conveyed  to  America.  Unfortunately 
also  for  Mr.  Wedderburn's  u  worthy  governor,"  that  go 
vernor  himself,  before  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Franklin's  packet 
in  Boston,  sent  over  one  of  Dr.  Franklin's  own  "  private" 
letters  to  England,  expressing  some  little  coyness  indeed 
upon  the  occasion,  but  desiring  secrecy,  lest  he  should  be 
prevented  procuring  more  useful  intelligence  from  the  same 
source9  Whether  Mr.  Wedderburn  in  his  speech  intended 


7  Act.  Vth. 

8  He  was  dismissed  from  his  station  in  the  post-office,  which  he  first  established, 

9  See  the  Remembrancer  for  the  year  1776,  part  ad.  p.  61.  col.  ist,   and  24 
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to  draw  a  particular  case  and  portraiture,  for  the  purpose 
only  of  injuring  Dr.  Franklin,  or  meant  that  his  language 
and  epithets  should  apply  generally  to  all,  whether  friends 
or  foes,  whose  practice  should  be  found  similar  to  it,  is  a 
matter  not  of  so  much  importance. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Franklin.  It  was  not  singular  per 
haps,  that,  as  a  man  of  honor,  he  should  surrender  his  name 
to  public  scrutiny  in  order  to  prevent  mischief  to  others, 
and  yet  not  betray  his  coadjutor  (even  to  his  death)  to  re 
lieve  his  own  fame  from  the  severest  obloquy ;  but  perhaps 
it  belonged  to  few  besides  Dr.  Franklin,  to  possess  mild 
ness  and  magnanimity  enough  to  refrain  from  intemperate 
expressions  and  measures  against  Mr.  Wedderburn  and  his 
supporters,  after  all  that  had  passed.  There  is  in  a  note,  in 
the  hand  writing  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Philadelphia  editor,  where  he  observes  on  the  word  duty,  in 
the  close  of  his  letter  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  as  follows  : 

"  Governor  Hutchinson,  as  appears  by  his  letters,  since 
found  and  published  in  New  England,  had  the  same  idea  of 
ditty )  when  he  procured  copies  of  Dr.  Franklin's  letters 
to  the  assembly,  and  sent  them  to  the  ministry  of  England.'7 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  of  the 
privy  council  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  com 
placency  with  which  they  had  heard  Mr.  Wedderburn,  and 
the  general  fatuity  that  appears  to  have  governed  the  coun 
cils  of  the  British  nation  at  the  time. 

The  privy  council  made  a  report  in  which  was  expressed 
the  following  opinion. 

u  The  lords  of  the  committee  do  agree  humbly  to  report, 
as  their  opinion  to  your  majesty,  that  the  petition  is  found 
ed  upon  resolutions  formed  on  false  and  erroneous  allega 
tions  ;  and  is  groundless,  vexatious,  and  scandalous,  and 
calculated  only  for  the  seditious  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
spirit  of  clamor  and  discontent  in  the  said  province.  And 
the  lords  of  the  committee  do  further  humbly  report  to 
your  majesty,  that  nothing  has  been  laid  before  them  which 
does  or  can,  in  their  opinion,  in  any  manner,  or  in  any  de 
gree,  impeach  the  honor,  integrity,  or  conduct  of  the  said 
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governor  or  lieutenant-governor;  and  their  lordships  are 
humbly  of  opinion,  that  the  said  petition  ought  to  be  dis 
missed. 

Feb.  nh,  1774.  "  His  majesty,  taking  the  said  report 
into  consideration,  was  pleased,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy- 
council,  to  approve  thereof;  and  to  order,  that  the  said 
petition  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  be  dismissed  the  board — as  groundless, 
vexatious,  and  scandalous  ;  and  calculated  only  for  the  se 
ditious  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  clamor  and  dis 
content  in  the  said  province." 

A  former  petition  against  governor  Bernard  met  with  a 
dismission  couched  in  similar  terms. 


THE  Essay  that  follows  was  orginally  published  in  1774;  and  is  the  joint 
work  of  George  Whately,  and  Dr.  Franklin.  The  original  work  was  indeed 
written  by  the  former  ;  and  communicated  to  the  latter ;  who  rarely  ever  pe 
rused  a  literary  production  without  correcting,  improving,  or  augmenting  its 
force  and  value,  from  his  own  sources.  The  corrections  and  additions  which 
were  made  by  Dr.  Franklin,  produced  an  amicable  controversy  between  them, 
who  had  the  best  claim  to  call  himself  the  author  of  it,  which  was  closed 
by  a  determination  to  publish  it,  without  any  name,  but  under  this  designation — 
"  By  a  well  wisher  to  the  king  and  country."  Dr.  Franklin  who  was  never  so 
solicitous  about  the  reputation  as  about  the  practical  utility  of  his  writings,  con 
tinued  to  consider  his  friend  Mr.  Whately  as  the  author;  and  persisted  even  to 
the  last  in  that  sentiment ;  for  in  a  letter  of  the  Z4th  of  August,  1784,  from 
Paris,  addressed  to  him  in  the  words,  "My  dear  old  Ft  lend J*  he  requests  a  copy 
of  your  excellent  little  work—*'  The  Principles  of  Trade."  The  letter  will  be 
found  in  its  proper  place  in  this  edition  among  the  miscellaneous  correspondence. 
The  whole  work  is  given  here,  because  with  whatever  success  the  seperation 
might  be  accomplished,  of  what  belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other,  the  separate 
parts  would  be  each  incomplete ;  and  the  whole  is  particularly  worthy  of  pre 
servation. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  TRADE. 

Freedom  and  Protection  are  its  best   Sufifiort;  Industry,  the  only 

Means  to  render  Manufactures  cheap. 
Of  Coms<)  Exchange,  and  Bounties^  particularly   the   Bounty  on 

Corn. 


Commerce  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  Basis,  on  which  the  power  of  tli>s 
Country  hath  been  raised  ;  and  on  which  it  'must  ever  stand. 

Tons  les  sujets  doivent  leurs  srins,  et  leurs  lumieres,  a  /'  efr.if< 
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DEDICATION. 

TO  all  those,  who  have  the  welfare,  and  prosperity,  of 
these  kingdoms  at  heart ;  the  following  essay,  containing, 
we  hope,  useful,  and  uncontrovertible  principles,  on  the 
subjects  treated  of,  is  very  heartily,  and  affectionately,  in 
scribed. 

March,  1774. 
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PREFACE. 

IT  is  a  vain  imagination  that  we  exist  only  for  ourselves, 
or  our  particular  country.  The  all-wise  Creator  has  ordained 
that  a  mutual  dependence  shall  run  through  all  his  works  ; 
and  though  our  limited  capacities  will  not  admit  us  fully  to 
comprehend  the  nature  and  end  of  this  connected  chain  of 
things  ;  yet  we  may,  and  indeed  ought,  to  enquire  into,  and 
consider  every  thing  which  relates  to  our  mutual  depen 
dence  upon  one  another,  and  the  springs  and  principles  of 
our  actions. 

By  this  investigation  we  shall  find,  that  our  wants,  whe 
ther  real  or  ideal ;  our  passions  and  our  habits  ;  are  the 
springs  of  all  our  actions,  and  indeed,  the  movers  of  the 
general  intercourse,  and  commerce,  between  one  man  and 
another,  one  country  and  another. 

Most  writers  upon  trade,  have  made  it  their  business,  to 
support  and  explain  some  particular  branches  of  traffic ;  or 
some  favorite  hypothesis.  We  shall,  in  the  ensuing  essay, 
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use  our  best  endeavors  to  remove  from  the  friends  of  trade, 
and  mankind  in  general,  some  prevailing  prejudices  ;  and  to 
treat  in  a  concise  manner,  upon  a  few  self-evident  principles, 
and  general  maxims  ;  under  a  persuasion,  that  if  such  max 
ims  and  principles  are  just,  all  deductions,  and  discussions 
whatever,  may  be  tried  by  their  standard. 

Some  very  respectable  friends  have  indulged  us  with  their 
ideas  and  opinions.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  we  in 
this  second  edition  most  grateful  acknowlege  the  favor  ;  and 
must  add,  that  should  the  public  hold  this  performance  in 
any  estimation,  no  small  share  belongs  to  those  friends. 


§  1.  Trade,  or  commerce,  is  the  intercourse,  as  well  be 
tween  nation  and  nation,  as  between  one  man  and  another ; 
by  which  we  acquire  whatsoever  may  be  thought,  or  under 
stood  to  be,  of  use  or  delight,  whether  real  or  ideal. 

2.  The  spring,  or  movement  of  such  intercourse,  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  gain,  or  the  hopes  of  gain ;  as  neither  the 
public,  nor  the  individual,  would  intentionally  pursue,  any 
unprofitable  intercourse  or  commerce. 

3.  Gain  being  the  principle  of  trade  ;   the  whole  mystery 
of  trade  must  therefore  consist  in   prosecuting  methods, 
whereby  gain,  or  advantage  may  be  obtained. 

In  transactions  of  trade,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that 
like  gaining,  what  one  party  gains  the  other  must  necessarily 
lose.  The  gain  to  each  may  be  equal.  If  A  has  more  corn 
than  he  can  consume,  but  wants  cattle ;  and  B  has  more 
cattle,  but  wants  corn  ;  an  exchange  is  gain  to  each :  hereby 
the  common  stock  of  comforts  in  life,  is  increased. 

4.  Freedom  and  protection,   are  most  indusputable  prin 
ciples  whereon  the  success  of  trade  must  depend  ;  as  clearly 
as  an  open  good  road  tends  towards  a  safe  and  speedy  inter 
course  :  nor  is  there  a  greater  enemy  to  trade  than  con 
straint. 

5.  Governments  which  have  adopted  those  plain  simple 
principles  have  been  greatly  benefited. 

6.  Were  princes,    in   general,    to   abolish   all    sorts  of 
prohibitory  laws,  trade,  in  general,  would  flourish  most  in 
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those  countries,  where  the  happy  situation ;  the  mildness  of 
the  climate ;  the  activity  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
would  furnish  means  for  a  speedy  and  useful  intercourse, 
reciprocally  to  supply  any  real,  or  ideal  want. 

When  princes  make  war  by  prohibiting  commerce,  each 
may  hurt  himself,  as  much  as  his  enemy.  Traders, 
who  by  their  business  are  promoting  the  common  good  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  farmers,  and  fishermen,  who  labor  for 
the  subsistence  of  all ;  should  never  be  interrupted  or  molest 
ed  in  their  business  ;  but  enjoy  the  protection  of  all  in  the 
time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace. 

This  policy,  those  we  are  pleased  to  call  barbarians,  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  adopted  :  for  the  trading  subjects  of  any 
power,  with  whom  the  emperor  of  Morocco  may  be  at  war, 
are  not  liable  to  capture,  when  within  sight  of  his  land,  going 
or  coming ;  and  have  otherwise  free  liberty  to  trade  and 
reside  in  his  dominions. 

As  a  maritime  power,  we  presume  it  is  not  thought  right, 
that  Great  Britain  should  grant  such  freedom,  except  par 
tially  :  as  in  the  case  of  war  with  France,  when  tobacco  is 
allowed  to  be  sent  thither  under  the  sanction  of  passports. 

7.  We  are  no  more  to  expect  this,  than  that  the  whole 
world  should  be  governed  by  the  same  laws.     In  our  opi 
nion,  however,  no  laws  which  the  art  of  man  can  devise, 
will,  or  can,  hinder,  or  entirely  stop  the  current  of,  a  pro 
fitable  trade  ;  any  more  than  the  severest  laws,   could  pre 
vent  the  satisfying  of  hunger,  when  any  chance,  or  opportu 
nity,  offered  to  gratify  it. 

8.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  according  to  the 
different  modes,  and  constitutions   of  each  state,  freedom 
and  protection  should  be  ever  had  in  view,  by  its  respective 
government. 

9.  For  whatever  law  is  enacted  ;  abridging  a  freedom,  or 
liberty,  which  the  true  interest  of  the  state    demands ;  or 
which  does  not  grant  protection  where  it  may  be  wanted, 
must  clearly  be  detrimental. 

10.  We  are  well  aware,  that  in  many  cases,  individuals 
may  endeavor  at  an  intercourse  or  trade,  whereby  the  pub-- 
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lie,  in  one  particular  point,  may  seem  injured ;  and  yet  it 
may  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  state  to  hinder  it,  without 
breaking  in  upon  the  freedom  of  trade  ;  so  that  the  Dutch 
man,  who,  when  Antwerp  was  besieged,,  furnished  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provision  to  the  Spaniards,  and  gloried 
in  it,  though  a  chief  magistrate  of  Amsterdam,  was  not  so 
very  wrong  in  his  principles  in  general,  a3  at  first  sight 
might  appear :  for  this  Dutchman  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
his  ammunition,  Sec.  which,  if  taken,  would  have  been  in 
deed  his  loss,  but  a  gain  to  the  captors  his  countrymen;  and 
if  sold,  and  delivered  to  the  enemy,  brought  profit  to  him, 
and  in  consequence  to  the  state  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
This  man,  to  evince  how  much  he  held  freedom  in  trade  to 
be  essential,  used  a  very  strong  figure  ;  when  owning  his 
having  furnished  the  enemy  of  the  state  with  ammunition, 
&c.  he  added ;  that  he  would,  to  prosecute  his  trade,  sail 
through  hell,  at  the  risk  of  singing  his  sails. 

It  is  generally  a  vain  imagination,  that  if  we  do  not  fur 
nish  an  enemy  with  what  he  wants,  he  cannot  be  supplied 
elsewhere.  Since  we  are  to  suffer  the  mischief  he  may  do 
with  it,  why  should  we  not  receive  the  profit  that  arises  on 
supplying  it  ?  Thus  might  the  Dutchman  have  reasoned 
when  he  supplyed  the  enemy  with  ammunition,  &c. 

11.  We  have,  as  a  first  principle,  laid  down  what  we  ap 
prehend  every  one  must  allow,  that  gain,  or  the  hopes   of 
gain,  are  the  mover  of  all  intercourse  or  trade.     Herein,  as 
above  hinted,  must  be  comprehended,  all  matters  of  use, 
in  the  first  instance :  and  then,  matters  of  ambition,  delight, 
opinion  :  in  one  word,  luxury. 

12.  Now  things  of  real  use,  can  only  be  meat,  drink, 
clothing,   fuel,  and  habitation.       The    several   particulars 
relative  to  these,  every  one's  mind  can  suggest :  to  enume 
rate  would  almost  be  endless. 

13.  Aa  to   meat,  in  a  country  where  corn,  fruits,   and 
cattle,  can  bf;  raised,  and  bred;    the  inhabitants  must  be 
wanting  in  industry,  to  cultivate  the  lands,  or  they  cannot 
in  the  common  course  of  things,  want  help  from  their  neigh 
bors,  for  sustenance. 
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The  same  as  to  drink  ;  if  for  it  they  will  content  them 
selves,  with  the  beverage  made  of  their  own  corn,  and 
fruits. 

And  so  of  cloathing ;  if  they  can  be  satisfied  to  be  clad, 
with  the  manufactures  made  from  the  produce  of  their  own 
country. 

As  to  fuel  and  habitation,  there  are  very  few  countries 
which  do  not  afford  these  articles. 

14.  The  real  want   of   all   or  any  of  these  necessaries, 
must,  and  ever  will  be,  an  incentive  to  labor ;  either  by 
every  individual  himself,  in  the  community  ;  or  by  those,  to 
whom  an  equivalent  is  given,  for  their  labor. 

15.  When  ambition,  delight,  opinion  otherwise,  luxury, 
eome  to  be  considered,  the  field  is  extremely  enlarged;  and 
it  will  require  a  copious  deliberation  and  ascertainment. 

16.  For  luxury  may  be  carried  to  such  a  height,  as  to  be 
thought  by  some,  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  state ;  though  we, 
in  a  general  sense,  cannot  well  apprehend  it  can  :  inasmuch, 
as  what  we  call  riches,  must  be  the  cause  of  luxury,  taken 
in  all  its  branches. 

1 7.  Now  riches,   as  we  conceive  them,  consist  in  what 
ever,  either  a  state,  or  an  individual  have,  more  than  is  ne 
cessary,  to  procure  the   above  essentials,  which  are  only  of 
real  use,  viz.  meat  and  drink,  and  cloths,  fire  and  shelter. 

This  more  or  abundance,  from  whatsoever  cause  it  may 
proceed,  after  the  bartering  for,  and  procuring  those  essen 
tials,  would  absolutely,  and  to  all  intents,  be  useless,  and  of 
no  manner  of  avail,  were  it  not,  that  delight,  and  opinion, 
came  in  aid,  to  cause  what  we  will  call  ideal  wants  ;  which 
wants,  our  passions  put  into  our  make  by  the  almighty  hand 
that  formed  us,  cause  us  to  be  almost  as  solicitous  to  pro 
vide  for,  and  to  supply,  as  if  such  wants  were  real. 

18.  We  therefore  must  repeat,  that  from  motives  to  acquire 
what  may  be  thought  of  real  or  ideal  use,  spring  the  inter 
course  or  trade  between  nations,  as  well  as  between  indi 
viduals  :  and  it  seems  to  be  self-evident  that  the  produce  of 
the  land,  and  of  industry  in  general,  must  supply  all  our 
wants  :  and  consequently  our  trade. 
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19.  Now,  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  as  above 
hinted,  that  princes   should  allow  of  a  general  free  trade 
or  intercourse,  because  they  seldom  know  their  own  true 
interest ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  fundamental  maxims 
should  not  be  attended  to  in  governing  an  industrious  peo 
ple.     Some  of  these  principles  we  beg  leave  to  expatiate  on. 

20.  Land,  to  bring  forth  its  increase,  must  be  cultivated 
by  man  and  beast.     It  is  therefore  the  duty  and  interest  of 
the  state  to  rear  both  man  and  beast ;  and  in  their  respec 
tive  classes  to  nourish  and  cherish  them. 

21.  Industry  in  all  shapes,  in  all  instances,  and  by  all 
means,    should  be   encouraged  and  protected.     Indolence 
by  every  possible  method  rooted  out. 

All  that  live  must  be  subsisted.  Subsistence  costs  some- 
thing.  He  that  is  industrious  produces  by  his  industry, 
something  that  is  an  equivalent,  and  pays  for  his  sub 
sistence.  He  is  therefore  no  charge,  or  burden  to  society. 
The  indolent  are  an  expence,  uncompensated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  all  kinds  of  employment  that 
can  be  followed  without  prejudice  from  interruptions  ;  work 
that  can  be  taken  up,  and  laid  down,  often  in  a  day,  with 
out  damage  ;  such  as  spinning,  knitting,  weaving,  &c. 
are  highly  advantageous  to  a  country  :  because,  in  thern^ 
may  be  collected  all  the  produce  of  those  fragments  of  time 
that  occur  in  family  business,  between  the  constant  and  ne 
cessary  parts  of  it,  that  usually  occupy  females  -,  as  the  time 
between  rising  and  preparing  breakfast ;  between  breakfast 
and  preparing  for  dinner,  &c.  The  amount  of  all  these 
fragments,  is,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  very  considerable  to 
a  single  family  ;  to  a  state  proportionably.  Highly  profit 
able  therefore  it  is,  in  this  case  also,  to  follow  that  divine 
direction,  gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost. 
Lost  time  is  lost  subsistence  ;  it  is  therefore  lost  treasure. 

Hereby  in  several  families,  many  yards  of  linen  have  been 
produced  from  the  employment  of  these  fragments  only, 
in  one  year,  though  such  families  were  just  the  same  in 
number  as  when  not  so  employed, 

y 
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It  was  an  excellent  saying  of  a  certain  Chinese  emperor, 
44  I  will,  if  possible,  have  no  idleness  in  my  dominions  ;  for 
if  there  be  one  man  idle,  some  other  man  must  suffer  cold 
and  hunger."  We  take  this  emperor's  meaning  to  be,  that 
the  labor  due  to  the  public,  by  each  individual,  not  being 
performed  by  the  indolent,  must  naturally  fall  to  the  share 
of  others,  who  must  thereby  suffer. 

22.  Whatever  can  contribute  towards  procuring  from  the 
land,  and  by  industry,  a  produce  wherewith  other  nations 
may  be  supplied,  ought  highly  to  be  encouraged. 

23.  Materials  wanting  in  a  country  to  employ  its  inhabi 
tants,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  procured.     Gold  and  silver, 
those  tokens  of  riches,  used  as  such,  and  otherwise  of  little 
use,  are  not  near  so  estimable.     The  bartering  of  them  for 
such  materials  is  manifestly  advantageous. 

24.  These,  as  we  apprehend,  are  uncontrovertible   prin 
ciples,  on  which  a  wise  government  will  found  its  resolu 
tions. 

25.  That  the  use  of  the  produce  of  other  countries  for 
ideal  wants  ought  to  be  discouraged,  particularly  when  the 
produce  of  the  land,  or  of  industry,  are  not  given  in  ex 
change  for  them,  has  been  strongly  urged  by  many.     On 
the    grand  principle  of  freedom  in  trade,  we  cannot  well 
admit  it :  for  it  is  plain  the  luxurious  will  use,  and  the  tra 
der,  to  prosecute  his  gain,  will  procure  such  foreign  pro 
duce  :  nor  do  prohibitory  laws,  or  heavy  duties,  hinder. 
Nevertheless,  to  allow  for  a  moment  the  doctrine,  we  will 
remark,  that  only  the  establishing  it  as  a  mode  or  fashion 
amongst  the   opulent  and  great,  can  possibly  effectuate  a 
disuse  or  discouragement. 

In  fact,  the  produce  of  other  countries  can  hardly  be 
obtained,  unless  by  fraud  or  rapine,  without  giving  the 
produce  of  our  land  or  our  industry  in  exchange  for  them. 
If  we  have  mines  of  gold  and  silver  :  gold  and  silver  may 
then  be  called  the  produce  of  our  land.  If  we  have  not,  we 
can  only  fairly  obtain  those  metals  by  giving  for  them  the 
produce  of  our  land  or  industry.  When  we  have  them, 
they  are  then  only  that  produce  or  industry  in  another 
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shape  ;  which  we  may  give,  if  the  trade  requires  it,  and 
our  other  produce  will  not  suit,  in  exchange  for  the  pro 
duce  of  some  other  country  that  furnishes  what  we  have 
more  occasion  for,  or  more  desire.  When  we  have,  to  an 
inconvenient  degree,  parted  with  our  gold  and  silver,  our 
industry  is  stimulated  afresh  to  procure  more  ;  that  by  its 
means  we  may  contrive  to  procure  the  same  advantage. 

In  this  place  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  upon  an  erroneous 
doctrine,  which  has  been  often  strenously  insisted  on,  that 
the  cheapness  of  provisions  must  render  manufactures 
cheap  ;  and  that  plenty  of  money  conduces  to  the  benefit  of 
trade.  We  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  industry  alone  does 
both. 

26.  Providence  has  wisely  ordained  that  there  should  be 
different  occupations  and  pursuits  amongst  men,  and  that  the 
rich  and  poor  should  be  actuated  by  different  wants,  whether 
real  or  ideal.  It  is  next  to  impossible  that  the  rich  should 
be  without  desires,  or  wishes  for  greater  acquisitions ;  or 
the  poor  without  being  necessitated  to  acquire  what  must 
supply  their  real  wants.  If  the  rich  curtail  their  desires,  or 
wishes,  their  riches  serve,  in  proportion  to  their  not  using 
them,  no  more  than  ore  in  an  unworked  mine.  If  the  poor 
man,  by  one  day's  labor  can  supply  his  real  wants  for  two 
days,  and  sits  idle  the  half  of  his  time,  he  may  be  consider 
ed  in  such  idle  time,  as  a  monk  or  a  cripple  with  regard  to 
the  community.  If  a  thirst  for  acquisition  move  the  rich 
man,  he  industriously  employs  all  his  riches.  If  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  compel  the  poor  man  to  work  his  whole  time,  he 
assuredly,  by  his  industry,  must  make  more  manufactures 
than  only  working  half  of  it.  Hence  we  conclude,  that 
gain  is  the  first  mover  ;  and  industry,  and  the  desire  of 
supplying  our  wants,  the  intermediate  movers  of  all  inter 
course  or  trade.  Wre  however  must  observe,  that  a  govern, 
ment  truly  wise  should  always,  as  far  as  the  general  good 
allows,  be  as  solicitous  to  procure  plenty  of  provisions, 
whereby  both  man  and  beast,  may  be  kept  in  good  health 
and  strength,  as  to  encourage  industry.  For  industry  can 
not  be  sufficiently  sustained  without  the  strength  arising 
from  plenty  of  provision. 
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The  common  people  do  not  work  for  pleasure  gene 
rally  ;  but  from  necessity.  Cheapness  of  provisions  makes 
them  more  idle  ;  less  work  is  then  done  ;  it  is  then  more  in 
demand  proportionally  ;  and  of  course  the  price  rises. 
Dearness  of  provisions  obliges  the  manufacturer  to  work 
more  days  and  more  hours :  thus  more  work  is  done  than 
equals  the  usual  demand;  of  course  it  becomes  cheaper,  and 
the  manufactures  in  consequence. 

27.  As  to  plenty  of  money  being  a  benefit  to  trade  and 
manufactures,  we  apprehend  every  one  conversant  therein, 
must  know  that  the  coin,  by  which  we  generally  understand 
money,  of  every  respective  state,  is,  by  no  means  the  mover 
of  the  intercourse  or  tradings  of  the  world  in  general.  Gold 
and  silver  in  bullion,  or  in  an  uncoined  mass,  are  rather 
more  so ;  being,  in  point  of  value,  a  merchandise  less  liable 
to  variation  than  any  other.  It  is  true  that  coin  maybe  liable, 
in  the  fluctuation  of  trade,  to  be  made  a  merchandise  of ; 
but  as  by  constant  use,  the  pieces  of  coin  become  lighted 
than  their  original  weight,  they  thereby  are  less  fit  for  mer 
chandise.  We  therefore  may  say,  that  coins,  in  general, 
can  no  otherwise  be  useful,  than  as  the  common  measure  be 
tween  man  and  man,  as  serving  to  barter  against,  or  ex 
change  for,  all  kinds  of  commodities.  Certain  it  is  that 
coins  cannot  be  ranked  amongst  those  things  which  are  only 
of  real  use.  Let  us  therefore  suppose  pieces  of  coin  to  be 
counters  ;  and  to  simplify  the  matter  still  more,  suppose 
every  manufacturer  to  have  of  these  counters  any  sum 
whatever,  will  it  follow,  that  any  sort  of  manufacture  shall 
be  industriously  attended  to,  or  more  work  done  than  when 
no  more  counters  than  just  enough  to  barter  for  the  real 
wants  of  meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  &c.  can  be  procured  by 

I  These  maxims  and  many  others  in  this  tract,  are  to  be  considered  as  appli 
cable  to  European  society,  particularly  to  England,  where  industry  is  not  ap 
plied  to  the  profit  of  the  individual  who  labors  ;  but  where  one  or  a  few  indi 
viduals,  with  large  capitals,  make  a  monopoly  of  the  industry  of  thousands.... 
These  thousands  barely  subsisted  by  labor,  and  from  the  scantiness  of  their 
reward  or  waxes,  never  able  to  reserve  a  surplus  to  accumulate  for  their  chil 
dren  or  for  oil  age,  are  ever  dependent  on  their  employers  ;  and  where  labor  is 
the  only  occupation,  and  bare  existence  the  only  hope,  there  idleness  is  an  eru 
joymcnt. 
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labor?  surely  no.  It  must  be  the  desire  of  supplying  our 
wants,  which  excites  industry  as  above  hinted,  that  alone  sets 
that  trade  going,  and  only  can  procure  plenty  of  manufactures. 

28.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  government  to  stamp 
coins  or  counters  of  different  sorts  and  denominations,  so 
that  time  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  be  not  wasted 
in  settling  the  respective   exchangings  amongst  mankind. 
Nevertheless  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  those  coins  cannot 
entirely  depend  on  any  government ;  but  on  the  general  cir 
culation  and  fluctuation  of  trade  :  which  may  make  them  a 
merchandise,  without  the   least  detriment;  as  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  precious  metals  gold  and  silver,  of  which 
such  coins  are  principally  composed,  are  no  other  than  mer 
chandise  acquired  from  countries  where  there  are  mines, 
by  those  countries  which  have  none,  in  exchange  for  the 
produce  of  their  land,  or  of  their  manufactures. 

29.  That  the  welfare  of  any  state  depends  on  its  keeping 
all  its  gold,  and  silver,  either  in  bullion,  or  in  coin ;  must 
be  founded  on  a  very  narrow  principle  indeed.     All  repub 
lics,  we  know  of,  wisely  think  otherwise.    Spain,  the  grand 
source  of  silver,  has,  of  late  years,  very  justly,  allowed  the 
free  exportation  of  it,  paying  a  duty,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
lead,  and  tin  do :  nor  prior  to  this  permission  could  their 
penal  laws,  in  Spain,  hinder  its  being  exported  :  for  it  was 
a  commodity  which  that  kingdom  was  under  a  necessity  of 
giving  as  an  equivalent,  for  what  was  furnished  to  them  by 
other  countries. 

Could  Spain  and  Portugal  have  succeeded  in  executing 
their  foolish  laws  for  "  hedging  in  the  cuckow"  as  Locke 
calls  it,  and  have  kept  at  home  all  their  gold  and  silver ; 
those  metals  would,  by  this  time,  have  been  of  little  more 
value  than  so  much  lead  or  iron.  Their  plenty  would  have 
lessened  their  value.  We  see  the  folly  of  these  edicts ;  but 
sire  not  our  own  prohibitory  and  restrictive  laws  that  are- 
professedly  made  with  intention  to  bring  a  balance  in  our 
favor  from  our  trade  with  foreign  nations  to  be  paid  in  mo 
ney,  and  laws  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  exporting  that 
money,  which,  if  they  could  be  thoroughly  executed, 
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make  money  as  plenty,  and  of  as  little  value  ;  I  say,  are  not 
such  laws  akin  to  those  Spanish  edicts  ;  follies  of  the  same 
family  ? 

30.  In  Great  Britain,  the  silver  coin  bearing  a  dispropor 
tion  to  gold  more  than  in  neighboring  states,  of  about  five 
in  the  hundred,  must,  by  that  disproportion,  become  mer 
chandise,  as   well  for  exportation,  as  for  the  manufactures 
at  home,  in  which  silver  is  employed,  more  than   if  it  re 
mained  in  the  mass  uncoined.     This  might  be  remedied 
without  injuring  the  public,  or  touching  the  present  stand 
ard,  which  never  should  be  done,  only  by  enacting  that  six 
ty-five  shillings  should  be  cut  out  of  one  pound  weight  of 
standard  silver,  instead  of  sixty-two,  which  are  the  number 
now  ordained  by  law.     We  must,  however,  remark,  that, 
whenever  by  any  extraordinary  demand  for  silver,  a  pound 
weight,  bought  even  for  sixty-five  shillings,  can  be  sent 
abroad  to  advantage  ;  or  melted  down  for  manufactures  ; 
no  prohibitory  laws  will  hinder  its  exportation,  or  melting, 
and  still  becoming  a  merchandise. 

31.  Coiners  have  pointed  out,  though  at  the'  risk  of  the 
gallows,  a  measure  which  we  think  would  be  advisable  in 
some  degree  for  government  to  adopt.     They  coin  and  cir 
culate  shillings  of  such  weight  as  to  gain  ten  to  fourteen 
in  the  hundred,  and  upwards :  as  out  of  a  pound  of  stand 
ard  silver  they  cut   sixty-eight  or   seventy-one    shillings. 
That  these  light  shillings  'or  counters  are  useful,  though 
the  public  be  so  greatly  imposed  on,  is  evident,     It  must 
be  presumed,  that  every  thing  is  put  in  practice  by  govern 
ment,  to  detect  and  stop  this  manifest  roguery.     If  so,  can 
it  on  the  one  hand  be  supposed  the  public  purse  should  bear 
the  burden  of  this  fraud  ?  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no 
supply  of  legal  shillings  or  counters,  the  utility  of  the  ille 
gal  ones  forces  them,  as  it  were,  on  the  public.     The  power 
of  the  legislature  to  correct  the  erroneous  proportion  of  five 
in  the   hundred,  as  above   mentioned,  is  indubitable;   but 
whether  every  private  person  possessed  of  these   counters, 
or  the  public  purse,  should  be  obliged  to  bear  the  loss  on  a 
re-coinage,  seems  a  difficult  point  to  determine  ;  as  it  may 
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be  alleged,  that  every  private  person  has  it  in  his  power  to 
accept,  or  refuse  any  coin,  under  the  weight,  as  by  law 
enacted,  for  each  denomination.  If  the  former,  he  does 
it  to  his  own  wrong,  and  must  take  the  consequences.  The 
individual,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  allege,  the  almost  to 
tal  want  of  lawful  counters  ;  together  with  the  impossibility 
or  neglect,  of  hindering  those  of  an  inferior  we  ight  from 
being  suffered  to  be  current.  It  may  be  submitted,  that  as 
the  use  of  coin  is  for  public  utility,  any  loss  which  arises  in 
the  coin  either  by  wearing,  or  even  by  filing  and  sweating, 
ought  to  be  made  good  by  calling  in  the  coin  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  from  the  time  of  coinage,  and  receiving 
the  money  called  in  at  the  charge  of  the  public.  We  are 
well  aware  what  latitude  such  a  resolution  might  give  to  the 
coiners  of  shillings,  the  filers,  and  the  sweaters  of  gold  ; 
but  taking  proper  measures  beforehand,  this  evil  might,  we 
think,  in  a  great  degree  be  prevented. 

32.  In   the  beginning   of  his  present  majesty's  reign, 
quarter  guineas  were  wisely  ordered  to  be  coined  ;  whereby 
the    want  of  silver   coin   was   in    some   degree    supplied : 
which  would  still  be  more  so,  were  thirds  and  two-thirds  of 
guineas  to  be  coined.     We  cannot  conceive  why  this  is  not 
done  ;  except  that  these  denominations  are  not  specified  in 
his  majesty's  indenture  with  the  master  of  the  mint ;  which 
in  our  humble  opinion  ought  to  be  rectified 

In  Portugal,  where  almost  all  their  coin  is  gold,  there 
are  divisions  of  the  moeda,  or  27  shilling  pieces,  into  tenths, 
sixths,  quarters,  thirds,  halves,  and  two-thirds.  Of  the 
moeda,  and  one-third,  or  36  shilling  piece  into  eighths, 
quarters,  and  halves. 

33.  We  think  it  not  improper  here  to  observe,  that  it 
matters  not,  whether  silver,  or  gold,  be  called  the  standard 
money  ;  but  it  seems  most  rational  that  the  most  scarce  and 
precious  metal  should  be  the  unit  or  standard. 

That  as  to  copper,  it  is  fit  for  money,  or  a  counter,  as 
gold  or  silver,  provided  it  be  coined  of  a  proper  weight, 
and  fineness  :  and  just  so  much  will  be  useful  as  will  serve 
to  make  up  small  parts  in  exchange  between  man  and  man, 
and  no  more  ought  to  be  coined. 
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As  to  paper  circulating  as  money,  it  is  highly  profitable,, 
as  its  quick  passing  from  one  to  another  is  a  gain  of  time, 
and  thereby  may  be  understood  to  add  hands  to  the  com 
munity  :  inasmuch  as  those,  who  would  be  employed  in 
telling  and  weighing,  will  follow  other  business.  The  is 
suers  or  coiners  of  paper,  are  understood  to  have  an  equi 
valent  to  answer  what  it  is  issued  for,  or  valued  at ;  nor 
can  any  metal  or  coin  do  more  than  find  its  value. 

§  It  is  impossible  for  government  to  circumscribe,  or  fix 
the  extent  of  paper  credit,  which  must,  of  course,  fluctu 
ate.  Government  may  as  well  pretend  to  lay  down  rules, 
for  the  operations,  or  the  confidence,  of  every  individual, 
in  the  course  of  his  trade.  Any  seeming  temporary  evil 
arising,  must  naturally  work  its  own  cure. 

34.  As  some  principles  relative  to  exchange,  have  in  our 
opinion  been  treated  of  in   a  very  confused  manner,  and 
some  maxims  have  been  held  out  upon  that  subject,  which 
tend  only  to  mislead  ;  we  shall  here  briefly  lay  down,  what, 
according  to  our  opinion,  are  self-evident  principles. 

35.  Exchange,  by  bills,  between  one  country,  or  city  and 
another,  we  conceive  to  be  this.     One  person  wants  to  get 
a  sum  from  any  country  or  city  ;  consequently  has  his  bill 
or  draft  to  sell:  another  wants  to  send  a  sum  thither  ;  and 
therefore  agrees  to  buy  such  bill,  or  draft.     He  has  it  at  an 
agreed-for  price,  which  is  the  course  of  the  exchange.  It  is 
with  this  price  for  bills,  as  with  merchandise  ;  when  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  bills  in  the  market,  they  are  dear  j  when  plenty, 
they  are  cheap. 

36.  We  judge  it  needless  to  enter  into  the  several  courses, 
and  denominations  of  exchanges,  which  custom  hath  esta 
blished  :  they  are  taught  at  school.     But  we  think  we  must 
offer  a  few  words  to  destroy  an  erroneous  principle  that  has 
misled  some,  and  confused  others;  which  is,  that  by  au 
thority,  a  certain  par,  or  fixed  price  of  exchange,  should 
be  settled  between  each  respective  country  :  thereby  ren 
dering  the  currency  of  exchange  as  fixed,  as  the  standard  of 
coin. 

37.  We   have  above  hinted,  that  plenty,  and  scarcity, 
must  govern  the  course  of  exchange.     Which  principle^ 
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duly  considered,  would  suffice  on  the  subject ;  but  we  will 
add,  that  no  human  foresight,  can  absolutely  judge  of  the 
almost  numberless  fluctuations  in  trade  ;  which  vary,  some 
times  directly,  sometimes  indirectly, between  countries :  con 
sequently  no  state,  or  potentate,  can,  by  authority,  any  more 
pretend  to  settle  the  currency  of  the  prices  of  the  several  sorts 
of  merchandise,  sent  to  and  from  their  respective  dominions, 
than  they  can  a  par  of  exchange.  In  point  of  merchandise, 
indeed,  where  there  is  a  monopoly  of  particular  commodi 
ties,  an  exception  must  be  allowed,  as  to  such  articles  ;  but 
this  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  trade  in  general ;  for  the  en 
couragement  of  which  we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that/re?- 
dom  and  security  are  most  essentially  necessary. 

38.  Another  specious  doctrine,  much  labored  by  theo 
rists,  in  consequence  of  that  relating  to  the  par,  is,  that 
the  exchange  between  any  particular  country,  being  above, 
or  below  par,  always  shews  whether  their  reciprocal  trade 
be  advantageous  or  disadvantageous.  It  is,  and  must  be 
allowed,  that  in  trade,  nothing  is  given  without  adequate 
returns,  or  compensations ;  but  these  are  so  various,  and 
so  fluctuating,  between  countries,  as  often  indirectly  as 
directly,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  fixing  a  point  from 
whence  to  argue  ;  so  that  should  there  happen  a  greater  vari 
ation  than  of  two  or  three  or  more  in  the  hundred,  at  any  cer 
tain  period  in  the  exchange,  above  or  below  what  is  called 
the  par  or  equality  of  the  money  of  one  country,  to  that  of 
another,  influenced  by  the  fluctuations,  and  circulations  in 
trade  ;  it  does  not  follow,  that  a  trade  is  advantageous,  or 
disadvantageous,  excepting  momentarily,  if  one  may  so  say: 
which  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  public,  in  general ; 
as  the  trade  from  advantageous,  may  become  disadvanta 
geous,  and  vice  versa;  and,  consequently,  the  deducing  of 
reasons,  from  what,  in  its  nature  must,  be  fluctuating,  can 
only  help  to  embarrass.,  if  not  mislead. 

39.  To  return  to  trade  in  general.     Our  principles,  we. 
apprehend,  may  hold  good  for  all  nations,  and  ought  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  legislative  power  of  every  nation.     We 
will  not  discuss  every  particular  point :  nor  is  it  to  our  pur 
VOL.  TV,  7 
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pose  to  examine  the  pretended  principles  or  utility,  whereon 
monopolies  are  generally  established.  That  the  wisdom  of 
government  should  weigh  and  nicely  consider  any  proposed 
regulation,  on  those  principles,  we  humbly  judge  to  be 
self-evident ;  whereby  may  be  seen,  whether  it  coincides 
with  the  general  good.  Solomon  adviseth  not  to  counsel 
with  a  merchant  for  gain.  This,  we  presume,  relates  to 
tfye  merchant's  own  particular  profit  ;  which,  we  repeat, 
must  ever  be  the  spring  of  his  actions.  Government  ought, 
notwithstanding,  to  endeavor  to  procure  particular  infor 
mations  from  every  one  ;  not  only  from  those  actually  em 
ployed,  or  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  particular 
branches  of  trade  ;  but  even  from  persons,  who  may  have 
considered  of  it  theoretically,  and  speculatively. 

Perhaps,  in  general,  it  would  be  better  if  government 
meddled  no  farther  with  trade,  than  to  protect  it,  and  let  it 
take  its  course.  Most  of  the  statutes,  or  acts,  edicts,  arrets, 
and  placarts  of  parliaments,  princes,  and  states,  for  regulat 
ing,  directing,  or  restraining  of  trade,  have  we  think  been 
either  political  blunders,  or  jobs  obtained  by  artful  men 
for  private  advantage,  under  pretence  of  public  good. 
When  Colbert  assembled  some  wise  old  merchants  of  France 
and  desired  their  advice  and  opinion,  how  he  could  best 
serve  and  promote  commerce  ;  their  answer,  after  consult 
ation,  was,  in  three  words  only,  Laissez  nous  faire.  Let 
us  alone.  It  is  said,  by  a  very  solid  writer  of  the  same  na 
tion,  that  he  is  well  advanced  in  the  science  of  politics,  who 
knows  the  full  force  of  that  maxim- — Pas  trap  gouverner  : 
Not  to  govern  too  much.  Which,  perhaps,  would  be  of 
more  use  when  applied  to  trade,  than  in  any  other  public 
concern.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wished,  that  commerce 
was  as  free  between  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  it  is  be 
tween  the  several  counties  of  England  :  so  would  all,  by 
mutual  communication,  obtain  more  enjoyments.  Those 
counties  do  not  ruin  one  another  by  trade  ;  neither  would 
the  nations.  No  nation  was  ever  ruined  by  trade  ; 
s'eemin.gly,  the  most  disadvantageous. 
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Wherever  desirable  superfluities  are  imported,  industry 
is  excited  ;  and  therefore  plenty  is  produced.  Were  only 
necessaries  permitted  to  foe  purchased,  men  would  work 
no  more  than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

40.  Though  we  wave  a  discussion  on  particular  branches 
of  trade,  as  the  field  is  too  large  for  our  present  purpose  ; 
and  that  particular  laws,  and  regulations,  may  require  va 
riation,  as  the  different  intercourses,  and  even  interests  of 
states,  by  different  fluctuations,  may  alter ;  yet,  as  what 
relates  to   bounties  or  premiums,  which  the  legislature  of 
Great  Britain  has  thought  fit  to  grant,  hath  been  by  some 
deemed  if  not  ill-judged,  unnecessary ;  we  hope  our  time 
not  ill  bestowed,  to  consider  of  the   fitness,  and  rectitude 

,pf  the  principle,  on  which,  we  apprehend,  these  bounties, 
or  premiums,  have  been  granted. 

41.  It  must,  we  think,  on  all  hands  be  allowed,  that  the 
principle  whereon  they  are  founded  must  he  an  encourage 
ment,  tending  to  a  general  benefit,  though  granted,  on  com 
modities,  manufactures,  or  fisheries,  carried  on  in  particular 
place.s  and  countries,  which  are  presumed,  or  found,   to 
require  aid  from  the  public  purse,  for  farther  improvement. 

Of  the  bounties,  some  having  had  the  proposed  effect,  are 
discontinued  :  others  are  continued,  for  the  very  reason 
they  were  first  given. 

In  our  opinion,  no  douht  can  arise,  as  to  the  utility  of 
these  grants  from  the  public  purse,  to  individuals.  The 
grand  principle  of  trade,  which  is  gain,  is  the  foundation 
of  bounties:  for  as  every  individual,  makes  a  part  of  the 
whole  public  ;  consequently  whatever  benefits  the  indivi 
dual,  must  benefit  the  public  :  hereby  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  is  most  evident ;  nor  should  it  in  any  wise  be 
arraigned,  though  ill  success  attended  any  particular  com 
modity,  manufacture,  or  fishery  ;  for  the  encouragement 
of  which  bounties  have  been  established. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  not  impossible  the  purpose 
of  bounty  may  have  been  perverted,  with  a  view  to  impro 
per  gain ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  use  the 
proper  measures  for  preventing  such  iniquity.  This  abuse, 
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however,  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the 
benefit  arising  from  allowing  bounties. 

42.  These  principles  in  regard  to  bounties  or  premiums, 
are  applicable  to  most  articles  of  commerce,  except  wheat, 
and  other  grain;    which  we    shall  consider,   and  enlarge 
on,    as  being  of  a  complicated  nature ;    and    concerning 
which,  mankind  have,  at  particular  times,  been  divided  in 
opinion. 

43.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  bounty  on  grain,  was  intend 
ed,  not  only  to  encourage  the  cultivating  of  land  for  the 
raising  of  it  in  abundance  in  this  kingdom,  for  the  use  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  but  also  to  furnish  our  neighbors,  whenever 
the  kind  hand  of  providence  should  be  pleased  to   grant  a 
superfluity. 

44.  It  never  can  be  presumed,  that  the  encouragement, 
by  the  bounty,  insures  to  the  community  an  uninterrupted 
constant  plenty :  yet,   when  the  grower  of  grain  knows  he 
may,  by  such  bounty,  have  a  chance  of  a  foreign  market  for 
any  excess  he  may  have,  more  than  the  usual  home  con 
sumption  ;  he  the  more  willingly  labors  and  improves  his 
land  upon  the  presumption  of  having  a  vent  for  his  super 
fluity,  by  a  demand  in  foreign  countries  ;  so  that  he  will 
not,  probably,  be  distressed  by  abundance :  which,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  some,  might  be  the  case  by  his  want  of 
liale  ;  and  his  great  charges  of  gathering  in  his  crop. 

45.  As  there  are  no  public  granaries  in  this   kingdom ; 
the  legislature  could  devise  no  better  means,  than  to  fix 
stated  prices  under  which  the  bounty,  or  encouragement 
from  the  public  purse  should  be  allowed.     Whenever  the 
current  prices  exceeded  those  stipulated,  then  such  bounty 
should  cease. 

46.  Few  consider,  or  are  affected,  but  by  what  is  present. 
They  see  grain,  by  reason  of  scanty  crops,  dear ;  therefore 
all  the  doors  for  gain,  to  the  cultivator  of  it,  must  always 
be  kept  shut.     The  common  outcry  is,  that  the  exporting 
our  wheat,  furnishes  bread  to  our  neighbors,  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  afforded  to  our  poor  at  home ;  which  affects  our 
manufacturers,  as  they  can  thereby  work  cheaper.     To  this 
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last  allegation  we  must  refer  to  what  we  have  said,  section 
26.  Though  the  former,  that  wheat  is,  by  the  bounty,  af 
forded  to  our  neighbors  cheaper  than  to  us  at  home  must 
in  general  be  without  foundation ;  for  the  several  items  of 
charge,  attending  the  exportation  of  grain  ;  such  as  carri 
age,  factorage,  commission,  porterage,  &c.  The  freight 
paid  to  our  own  shipping,  to  which  alone  the  bounty  is  re 
strained,  must,  when  duly  considered,  very  sufficiently  coun 
terbalance  the  bounty:  so  that  more  than  what  is  given 
out  of  the  public  purse,  is  put  into  the  pockets  of  indi 
viduals,  for  the  carriage,  &c.  therefore,  we  think,  we  may 
well  presume,  that  in  general,  grain  exported,  comes  dearer 
to  the  foreigner,  than  to  the  consumer,  in  Great  Britain. 

47.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  we   apprehend,  than 
that  the  superfluity  of  our  grain  being  exported,  is  a  clear 
profit  to  the  kingdom ;  as  much  as  any  other  produce  of 
our  labor,  in  manufactures,  in  tin,  or  any  commodities  what 
soever. 

48.  It  behoves  us,  however,  indubitably,  to  have  an  eye 
towards  having  a  sufficiency  of  grain  for  food  in  this  coun 
try,  as  we  have  laid  down,  section  26  ;  and  were  the  legis 
lature  to  enact,  that  the  justices  of  the  peace,  at  the  Christ 
mas  quarter  session,    should  have  power  to  summon  all 
growers  of  grain,  or  dealers  therein,  and  upon  oath  to  exa 
mine  them  as  to  the  quantity  then  remaining :  returns  of 
which  quantities,  should  be  made  to  the  lords  of  the  trea 
sury,  to  be  laid  before  parliament ;  the  legislature  would, 
upon  such  returns,  be  able  to  judge,  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  his  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  farther  exportation  at  such 
times,  as  might  be  thought  proper. 

49.  Or,  it  is  submitted,  whether  the  legislature  would  not 
act  more  consistent  with  the  principle  of  granting  bounties, 
by  repealing  the  act  allowing  the  preaent  bounty  on  the  se 
veral  sorts  of  grain  at  the  now  fixed  prices,  and  reduce 
these  prices  as  follow  : 

On  wheat  from  forty-eight  to  thirty-six  or  thirty-twe 
shillings. 
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On  baHey  from  twenty-four  to  eighteen  or  sixteen  a 
quarter ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  other  grain.  In  short, 
diminish  the  present  standard  prices,  under  which  the 
bounty  is  granted,  one  quarter,  or  one  third. 

50.  In  our  ruimble  opinion,  this  last  method  would  be, 
by  much,  the  most  simple,  and  eligible ;  as  consistent  with 
our  grand  principle  of  freedom  in  trade,  which  would  be 
cramped,  if  dependent  annually  on  parliamentary  delibera 
tion. 

51.  The  advocates  for  not  lowering  the  present  stipulated 
prices  that  command  the  bounties  from  the  public  purse, 
may  allege,  that  our  ancestors  deemed  them  necessary,  on 
the  principle  for  granting  any  bounty  at  all,  which  we  have 
above  hinted,  section  43.     We  do  not  controvert  the  wis 
dom  of  the  principle,  for  granting  a  bounty ;  for  it  must 
have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  an  encouragement  to  cultiva 
tion  ;  and  consequently  it  would  be  highly  improper,  wholly 
to  discontinue  it ;  nevertheless,  if  it  has  answered  one  great 
end  proposed,  which  was  cultivation  and  improvement;  and 
that  it  is  uncontrovertible,  the  cultivator  has,  by  the  im 
provements  made  by  the   encouragement  of  the  bounty,  a 
living  profit  at  the  reduced  prices  of  thirty-two,  or  thirty- 
six  shillings;  sixteen  or  eighteen,  &c.  as  above,  which  pro 
bably,  when  our  ancestors  enacted  the  law  for  granting  the 
bounty,  they  understood  the  cultivators   could  not  have; 
It  seems  clear,  that  there  ought  to  be  the  proposed  change, 
and  reduction  of  the  bounty  prices  as  above-mentioned. 

52.  The  French,  intent  on  trade,  have  a  few  years  since, 
rectified  a  very  gross  mistake  they  labored  under,  in  regard 
to  their  commerce  in  grain.     One  county  or  province  in 
France  should  abound,  and  the  neighboring  one,  though  al 
most  starving,  should  not  be  permitted  to  get  grain  from  the 
plentiful  province,  without  particular  licence  from  court, 
which  cost  no  small  trouble  and  expence.  In  sea-port  towns, 
wheat  should  be  imported;  and  soon  after,  without  leave 
of  the  magistrates,  the  owner  should  only  have  liberty  to 
export  one  quarter,  or  one  third,  of  it.     They  are  now 
wiser ;  and  through  all  the  kingdom  the  corn  trade  is  quite 
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free  :  and  what  is  more,  all  sorts  of  gran 
upon  French  bottoms  only,  for  their  encouragement,  copy 
ing,  we  presume,  our  law,  whenever  the  market  prices  for 
three  following  days  shall  not  exceed  about  forty-five  shil 
lings  sterling  a  quarter  for  wheat :  our  reason  for  mention 
ing  this,  is  only  to  shew,  that  other  nations  are  changing 
their  destructive  measures ;  and  that  it  behoves  us  to  be 
careful  that  we  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  our  essential 
interests. 

In  inland  high  countries,  remote  from  the  sea,  and 
whose  rivers  are  small,  running  from  the  country,  not  to 
it,  as  is  the  case  of  Switzerland,  great  distress  may  arise 
from  a  course  of  bad  harvests,  if  public  granaries  are  not 
provided,  and  kept  well  stored.  Antiently,  too,  before  na 
vigation  was  so  general ;  ships  so  plenty  ;  and  commercial 
connections  so  well  established;  even  maritime  countries 
might  be  occasionally  distressed,  by  bad  crops.  But  such 
is  now  the  facility  of  communication  between  those  coun- 
countries,  that  an  unrestrained  commerce  can  scarce  ever 
fail  of  procuring  a  sufficiency  for  any  of  them.  If  indeed 
any  government  is  so  imprudent,  as  to  lay  its  hands  on  im 
ported  corn ;  forbid  its  exportation  ;  or  compel  its  sale,  at 
limited  prices  ;  there,  the  people,  may  suffer  some  famine, 
from  merchants  avoiding  their  ports.  But  wherever  com 
merce  is  known  to  be  always  free,  and  the  merchant  abso 
lute  master  of  his  commodity,  as  in  Holland,  there  will 
always  be  a  reasonable  supply. 

When  an  exportation  of  corn  takes  place,  occasioned  by 
a  higher  price  in  some  foreign  country,  it  is  common  to 
raise  a  clamor,  on  the  supposition  that  we  shall  thereby 
produce  a  domestic  famine.  Then  follows  a  prohibition  ; 
founded  on  the  imaginary  distress  of  the  poor.  The  poor, 
to  be  sure,  if  in  distress,  should  be  relieved  ;  but  if  the 
farmer  could  have  a  high  price  for  his  corn,  from  the  fo 
reign  demand  ;  must  he,  by  a  prohibition  of  exportation, 
be  compelled  to  take  a  low  price,  not  of  the  poor  only,  but 
of  every  one  that  eats  bread,  even  the  richest  ?  The  duty  of 
relieving  the  poor  is  incumbent  on  the  rich ;  but,  by  this 
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.:  - 
operation,  tj^whole  burden  of  it  is  laid  on  the  farmer  : 

who  is  to  relieve  the  rich,  at  the  same  time.  Of  the  poor, 
too,  those  who  are  maintained  by  the  parishes,  have  no 
right  to  claim  this  sacrifice  of  the  farmer  :  as,  while  they 
have  their  allowance,  it  makes  no  difference  to  them,  whe 
ther  bread  be  cheap  or  dear.  Those  working  poor,  who 
now  mind  business  five  or  four  days  in  the  week,  if  bread 
should  be  so  dear,  as  to  oblige  them  to  work  the  whole  six, 
required  by  the  commandment,  do  not  seem  to  be  aggrieved, 
so  as  to  have  a  right  to  public  redress.  There  will  then  re 
main,  comparatively,  only  a  few  families  in  every  district ; 
who  from  sickness  or  a  great  number  of  children,  will  be  so 
distressed  by  a  high  price  of  corn,  as  to  need  relief:  and 
these  should  be  taken  care  of,  by  particular  benefactions, 
without  restraining  the  farmers  profit. 

Those  who  fear,  that  exportation  may  so  far  drain  the 
country  of  corn,  as  to  starve  ourselves  ;  fear,  what  never 
did  nor  ever  can  happen.  They  may  as  well  when  they 
view  the  tide  ebbing  towards  the  sea,  fear  that  all  the  wa 
ter  will  leave  the  river.  The  price  of  corn,  like  water,  will 
find  its  own  level.  The  more  we  export,  the  dearer  it  be 
comes  at  home.  The  more  is  received  abroad,  the  cheaper 
it  becomes  there  ;  and  as  soon  as  these  prices  are  equal, 
the  exportation  stops  of  course.  As  the  seasons  vary  in 
different  countries,  the  calamity  of  a  bad  harvest  is  never 
universal.  If  then,  all  ports  were  always  open,  and  all  com 
merce  free  ;  every  maritime  country  would  generally  eat 
bread  at  the  medium  price,  or  average,  of  all  the  different 
harvests  ;  which  would  probably  be  more  equal  than  we 
can  make  it,  by  our  artificial  regulations  ;  and,  therefore,  a 
more  steady  encouragement  to  agriculture.  The  nations 
would  all  have  bread  at  this  middle  price  :  and  that  nation, 
which  at  any  time,  inhumanly,  refuses  to  relieve  the  dis 
tresses  of  another  nation,  deserves  no  compassion,  when  in 
distress  itself. 

We  shall  here  end  these  reflections,  with  our  most  ar 
dent  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  our  country ;  and  our 
hopes,  that  the  doctrine  we  have  endeavored  to  inculcate, 
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as  to  the  necessity  of  protection  and  freedom,  in  order  to 
insure  success  in  trade,  will  be  ever  attended  to  by  the  legis 
lature  in  forming  their  resolutions  relating  to  the  commerce 
of  these  kingdoms. 


THE  clamor  made  of  the  great  inconveniences,  suffered 
by  the  community  in  regard  to  the  coin  of  this  kingdom, 
prompted  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  majesty's  reign  to 
give  the  public  some  reflections  on  coin  in  general  j  on  gold 
and  silver  as  merchandise :  and  I  added  my  thoughts  on 
paper  passing  as  money. 

As  I  trust  the  principles  then  laid  down  are  founded  in 
truth,  and  will  serve  now  as  well  as  then,  though  made 
fourteen  years  ago,  to  change  any  calculation  would  be  of 
little  use. 

Some  sections,  in  the  foregoing  essay  of  principles  of 
trade,  might  in  this  appendix,  appear  like  a  repetition,  have 
been  omitted. 

1  always  resolved  not  to  enter  into  any  particular  deduc 
tion  from  laws  relating  to  coin  j  or  into  any  minutia,   as  to 
accurate  nicety,  in  weights.    My  intention  was,  and  still  is, 
no  more  than  to  endeavor  to  shew,  as  briefly  as  possible  ; 
that  what  relates  to  coin,  is  not  of  such  a  complex,  abstruse 
nature  as  it  is  generally  made :    and  that  no   more  than 
common  justice  with  common  sense  are  required,   in  all 
regulations  concerning  it. 

Perhaps  more  weighty  concerns  may  have  prevented  go- 
vernment  doing  more  in  regard  to  coin,  than  ordering  quar 
ter  guineas  to  be  made ;  which  till  this  reign  had  not  been 
done. 

But  as  I  now  judge  by  the  late  act  relating  to  gold  coin, 
that  the  legislature  is  roused ;  possibly  they  may  consider 
still  more  of  that,  as  well  as  of  silver  coin. 

Should  these  reflections  prove  of  any  public  utility,  my 
end  will  be  answered. 

2  This  preface  was  written  entirely  by  Mr.  Whately  ;  but  is  too  valuable 
to  be  separated  from  the  tract  to  which  it  is  attached. 

A  a 
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REFLECTIONS  ON   COIN  IN  GENERAL. 

1.  COINS  are  pieces  of  metal,  on  which  an  impression  is 
struck ;  which  impression  is  understood  by  the  legislature 
to  ascertain  the  weight,  and  the  intrinsic  value,  or  worth  of 
each  piece. 

2.  The  real  value  of  coins  depends  not  on  a  piece  being 
called  a  guinea,  a  crown,  or  a  shilling ;  but  the  true  worth 
of  any  particular  piece  of  gold,  or  silver,  is  what  such  piece 
contains  of  fine  or  pure  gold  or  silver. 

3.  Silver  and  copper  being  mixed  with  gold,  and  copper 
with  silver,  are  generally  understood,  to  render  those  metals 
more  durable  when  circulating  in  coins  :  yet  air  and  mois- 
tur    evidently  affect  copper,  whether  by  itself  or  mixed  with 
other  metal;  whereas  pure  gold  or  silver  are  much  less  af 
fected  or  corroded  thereby. 

4.  The  quantity  of  silver  and  copper  so  mixed  by  way  of 
alloy,  is  fixed  by  the  legislature.     When  melted  with  pure 
metal,  or  added,  or  extracted  to  make  a  lawful  proportion, 
both  gold  and  silver  are  brought  to  what  is  called- standard. 
This  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  is  never  reckoned   of  any 
value.    The  standard  once  fixed,  should  ever  be  invariable ; 
since  any  alteration  would  be  followed  by  great  confusion, 
and  detriment  to  the  state, 

5.  It   is  for  public  convenience,  and  for  facilitating  the 
bartering  between  mankind  for  their  respective  wants,  that 
coins  were  invented  and  made  ;  for  were  there  no  coins, 
gold  and  silver  might  be  made,  or  left   pure  ;  and  what  we 
now  call  a  guinea's  worth  of  any  thing,  might  be  cut  off 
from  gold,  and  a  crown's  worth  from  silver,  and  might  serve 
though  not  so  commodiously  as  coin. 

•  6.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  in  whatever  shape,  form,  or 
quality,  these  metals  are,  they  are  brought  to  be  the  most 
common  measure  between  man  and  man,  as  serving  to  bar 
ter  against,  or  exchange  for,  all  kinds  of  commodities  j  and 
consequently  are  no  more  than  an  universal  accepted  mer 
chandise  :  for  gold  and  silver  in  bullion,  that  is  to  say  in 
an  uncoined  mass,  and  gold  or  silver  in  coin,  being  of 
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equal  weight,  purity  and  fineness,  must  be  of  equal  value, 
the  one  to  the  other :  for  the  stamp  on  either  of  these 
metals,  duly  proportioned,  neither  adds  to,  nor  takes  from 
their  intrinsic  value.3 

7.  The  prices  of  gold  and  silver  as  merchandise,  must  in 
all  countries,  like  other  commodities,  fluctuate  and  vary  ac 
cording  to  the  demand  ;  and  no  detriment  can  arise  there 
from,  more  than  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  any  other  mer 
chandise.     But  if  when  coined,  a  due  proportion  of  these 
metals,  the  one  to  the  other,  be  not  established,  the  dis 
proportion  will  be  felt  and  proved  ;  and  that  metal  where 
in  the  excess  in  the  proportion  is  allowed,  will  preferably  be 
made  use  of,  either  in  exportation,   or  in  manufacture  ;  as 
is  the  case  now,  in  this  kingdom,  in  regard  to  silver  coin» 
and  which,  in  some  measure,  is  the  occasion  of  its  scarcity. 

For  so  long  as  15  ounces  and  about  one  fifth  of  pure  silver 
in  Great  Britain,  are  ordained,  and  deemed,  to  be  equal 
to  1  ounce  of  pure  gold,  whilst  in  neighboring  states,  as 
France  and  Holland,  the  proportion  is  fixed  only  14  and  a 
half  ounces  of  pure  silver,  to  one  ounce  of  pure  gold ;  it  is 
very  evident,  that  our  silver  when  coined,  will  always  be 
the  most  acceptable  merchandise,  by  near  five  in  the  hun 
dred,  and  consequently  more  liable  to  be  taken  away,  or 
melted  down,  than  before  it  received  the  impression  at  the 
mint. 

8.  62  shillings  only,  are  ordained  by  law  to  be  coined 
from  12  ounces  of  standard  silver  :   now  following  the  pro 
portion  abovementioned  of  15-J  to  14^,  no  regard  being  ne 
cessary  as  to  alloy,  65  shillings  should  be  the  quantity  cut 
out  of  those  12  ounces. 

9.  No  everlasting  invariable  fixation  for  coining,  can  b,e 
made  from  a  medium  of  the  market  price  of  gold  and  silver, 
ihough  that  medium  might  with  ease  be  ascertained  so  as 
to  hinder,   either  coined  gold  or  silver  from  becoming  a 
merchandise :  for  whenever  the  price  shall  rise  above  that 


3  There  is  an  incidental  value,  which  arises  from  the  authority  of  the  state, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  credit  or  assurance  of  value  given  by  the  stare, 
that  either  issues  or  authorises  the  issue  of  the  coin.  Edit, 
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medium,  so  as  to  give  a  profit ;  whatever  is  coined  will  be 
made  a  merchandise.  This  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 
come  from  the  general  exchangings,  circulation,  and  fluctu 
ation  in  trade,  and  cannot  be  hindered ;  but  assuredly  the 
false  proportions  may  be  amended  by  the  legislature,  and 
settled  as  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  is  in  other 
nations  ;  so  as  not  to  make,  as  now  is  the  case,  our  coined 
silver  a  merchandise,  so  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  same 
silver  uncoined. 

10.  What  has  been  said  seems  to  be  self-evident ;  but  the 
following  calculations  made  on  the  present  current  price  of 
silver  and  gold,  may  serve  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  proportion  now  fixed  between  gold  and  silver  should  be 
altered  and  fixed  as  in  other  countries. 

By  law,  62  shillings  are  to  be  coined  out  of  one  pound, 
or  12  ounces  of  standard  silver.  This  is  62  pence  an  ounce. 
Melt  these  62  shillings,  and  in  a  bar,  this  pound  weight  at 
market  will  fetch  68  pence  an  ounce,  or  68  shillings  the  pound. 
The  difference  therefore  between  coined  and  uncoined  silver 
in  Great  Britain  is  now  9  and  two  thirds  per  cent. 

Out  of  a  pound  or  12  ounces  of  standard  gold,  44  gui 
neas  and  \  are  ordained  to  be  coined.  This  is  3/.  17s.  10</.£ 
an  ounce.  Now  the  current  market  price  of  standard  gold 
is  3/.  19s.  an  ounce,  which  makes  not  quite  1-J  per  cent,  dif 
ference  between  the  coined  and  uncoined  gold. 

The  state,  out  of  duties  imposed,  pays  for  the  charge  of 
coining,  as  indeed  it  ought :  for  it  is  for  public  convenience, 
as  already  said,  that  coins  are  made.  It  is  the  current 
market  price  of  gold  and  silver,  that  must  govern  the  carry 
ing  it  to  the  mint.  It  is  absurd  to  think  any  one  should 
send  gold  to  be  coined  that  should  cost  more  than  3/.  1 7s. 
10^/.^an  ounce,  or  silver  more  than  62  pence  the  ounce: 
and,  as  absurd  would  it  be,  to  pretend,  that  those  prices  only 
shall  be  the  constant  invariable  prices.  It  is  contended  that 
there  is  not  a  proper  proportion  fixed  in  the  value  of  one 
metal  to  another,  and  this  requires  alteration. 

11.  It  may  be  urged,    that   should  the  legislature   fix 
the  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  as  in  other  countries,  by 
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ordering  65  shillings  instead  of  62  to  be  cut  out  of  a  pound 
of  standard  silver ;  yet  still  there  Avould  be  4|  per  cent, 
difference  between  coined  and  uncoined  silver;  whereas 
there  is  but  about  1^  per  cent,  difference  in  gold. 

On  this  we  shall  observe  that  the  course  of  trade,  not  to 
mention  extraordinary  accidents,  will  make  one  metal  more 
in  request  at  one  time  than  another ;  and  the  legislature  in 
no  one  particular  country,  can  bias,  or  prescribe  rules  or 
laws  to  influence,  such  demand ;  which  ever  must  depend 
on  the  great  chain  of  things,  in  which  all  the  operations 
of  this  world  are  linked.  Freedom  and  security  only  are 
wanted  in  trade  :  nor  does  coin  require  more,  if  a  just  pro 
portion  in  the  metals  be  settled. 

12.  To  return  to  gold:  it  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
division  of  the  piece  called  a  guinea,-  has   not   been  made 
smaller  than  just  one  half  as  it  now  is  ;  that  is  into  quar 
ters,  thirds,  and  two  thirds.     Hereby   the  want  of  silver 
coin  might  be  greatly  provided  for ;  and  those  pieces,  to 
gether  with  the  light  silver  coin,  which  can  only  notv  re 
main  with  us,  would  sufficiently  serve  the  uses  in  circu 
lation. 

In  Portugal,  where  almost  all  their  coin  is  gold,  there 
are  divisions  of  the  moedas,  or  27  shilling  pieces,  into 
tenths,  sixths,  quarters,  thirds,  halves,  and  two  thirds.  Of 
the  moeda  and  one  third,  or  36  shilling  piece,  into  eights, 
quarters,  and  halves. 

13.  That  to  the  lightness  of  the  silver  coin  now  remaining 
in  Great  Britain,  we  owe  all  the  silver  coin  we  now  have, 
any  person  with  weights  and  scales,  may  prove ;  as  up 
wards  of  7O  shillings  coined  in  the  reign  of  king  William, 
or  dextrously  counterfeited  by  false   coiners,   will  scarce 
weigh  12  ounces,  or  a  pound  troy. 

14.  All  the  art  of  man  can  never  hinder  a  constant  expor 
tation  and  importation  of  gold  and  silver,  to  make  up  for 
the  different  scalls  and  balances  that  may  happen  in  trade  : 
for  were  silver  to  be  coined  as  above,  65  shillings  out  of  a 
pound  troy  weight  of  standard  silver  ;  if  those  65  shillings 
would  sell  at  a  price  that  makes  it  worth  while  to  melt  or 
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export  them,  they  must  and  will  be  considered  and  used  as 
a  merchandise  :  and  the  same  will  hold  as  to  gold. 

Though  the  proportion  of  about  14^  of  pure  silver, 
to  one  of  pure  gold,  in  neighboring  states  be  now  fixed,  in 
regard  to  their  coin,  and  it  is  submitted  such  proportion 
should  be  attended  to  in  this  kingdom,  yet  that  proportion 
may  be  subject  to  alteration :  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
should  the  silver  mines  produce  a  quantity  of  that  metal  so 
as  to  make  it  greatly  abound  more  in  proportion  than  it 
now  does,  and  the  gold  mines  produce  no  more  than  now 
they  do,  more  silver  must  be  requisite  to  purchase  gold. 

15.  That  the  welfare  of  any  state  depends  on  its  keeping 
all  its  gold  and  silver,  either  in  bullion  or  in  coin,  is  a  very 
narrow  principle ;  all  the  republics  we  know  of,  wisely 
think  otherwise.  It  is  an  utter  impossibility  ;  nor  should 
it  ever  be  aimed  at ;  for  gold  and  silver  are  as  clearly  a 
merchandise,  as  lead  and  tin  ;  and  consequently  should  have 
a  perfect  freedom  and  liberty,4  coined  and  uncoined,  to  go 
and  to  come,  pass  and  repass,  from  one  country  to  another, 
in  the  general  circulation  and  fluctuation  of  commerce, 
which  will  ever  carry  a  general  balance  with  it :  for  we 
should  as  soon  give  our  lead,  our  tin,  or  any  other  product 
of  our  land  or  industry  to  those  who  want  them,  without  an 
equivalent  in  some  shape  or  other,  as  we  should  gold  or 
silver ;  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  can  ever  be 
done  by  our  nation,  or  by  any  nation  upon  earth. 

16.  From  Spain  and  Portugal  come  the  greatest  part  of 
gold  and  silver  :  and  the  Spanish  court  very  wisely  permits 
the  exportation  of  it  on  paying  a  duty,  as  in  Great  Britain 
lead  and  tin  do,  when  exported  ;  whereas  heretofore,  and  as 
it  still  continues  in  Portugal,  penal  laws  were  enacted  against 
the  sending  it  oat  of  the  country.  Surely  princes  by  enact- 


4  As  a  general  principle  this  is  unquestionably  true  j  but  it  must  be  ge 
neral,  or  every  nation  with  whom  commerce  is  extensively  carried  on,  must 
alike  adopt  it,  or  the  principle  immediately  assumes  an  exceptionable  character  ; 
and  nations  liable  to  be  effected  by  it  must  provide  means  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  a  sudden  drain  of  the  usual  circulating  medium,  because  the  ab 
sence  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  medium  alters  the  price  of  exchange,  or  re 
lative  exchange  of  current  money  for  necessary  labor,  and  subsistence ;  and 
dep  ret  rates  other  property. 
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ing  such  laws,  could  not  think  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
decree  and  establish,  that  their  subjects,  or  themselves, 
should  not  give  an  equivalent  for  what  was  furnished  to 
them  ! 

17.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  descend  into,  or  to  discuss 
minutely,  particular  notions  or  systems,  such  as  "That  silver \ 
and  not  gold  should  be  the  standard  money  or  coin" 

"  That  copper  is  an  unfit  material  for  money" 
And  u  That  paper  circulating  as,  and  called  artificial 
money  is  detrimental" 

Yet  as  these  doctrines  seem  to  proceed  from  considering 
bullion,  and  money,  or  coin,  in  a  different  light  from  what 
we  apprehend  and  have  laid  down,  we  will  observe. 

18.  That  it  matters,  not  whether  silver  or  gold  be  called 
standard  money  ;  but  it  seems  most  rational,  that  the  most 
scarce,  and  precious  metal,  should  be  the  unit  or  standard. 

19.  That  as  to  copper,  it  is  as  fit  for  money  or  a  counter, 
as  gold  and  silver ;  provided  it  be  coined  of  a  proper  weight 
and  fineness  :  and  just  so  much  will  be  useful,  as  will  serve 
to  make  up  small  parts  in  exchanges  between  man  and  man. 

20.  That  as  to  paper  money,  it  is  far  from  being  detri 
mental  ;   on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  profitable,  as  its  quick 
passing  between  mankind,  instead  of  telling  over,  or  weigh 
ing  metal  in  coin,  or  bullion,  is  a  gain  of  what  is  most  pre 
cious  in  life,  which  is  time.     And  there  is  nothing  clearer 
than  that  those   who  must  be   concerned  in  counting  and 
weighing,  being  at  liberty  to  employ  themselves  on  other 
purposes,  are  an  addition  of  hands  in  the  community. 

The  idea  of  the  too  great  extension  of  credit,  by  the  cir 
culation  of  paper  for  money,  is  evidently  as  erroneous,  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  non-exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in 
bullion  or  coin :  for  were  it  not  certain,  that  paper  could 
command  the  equivalent  of  its  agreed-for  value ;  or  that 
gold  and  silver  in  bullion  or  coin  exported,  would  be  re 
turned  in  the  course  of  trade  in  some  other  merchandise ; 
neither  paper  would  be  used,  or  the  metals  exported.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  the  happy  situation 
of  this  island,  joined  to  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  that. 
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those  much  adored  metals,  gold  and  silver,  have  been  pro 
cured  :  and  so  long  as  the  sea  does  not  overflow  the  land, 
and  industry  continues,  so  long  will  those  metals  not  be 
wanting.  And  paper  in  the  general  chain  of  credit  and  com 
merce,  is  as  useful  as  they  are  :  since  the  issuers  or  coiners 
of  that  paper  are  understood  to  have  some  equivalent  to 
answer  for  what  the  paper  is  valued  at :  and  no  metal,  or 
coin  can  do  more  than  find  its  value. 

Moreover,  as  incontestable  advantages  of  paper,  we  must 
add,  that  the  charge  of  coming  or  making  it,  is  by  no  means 
proportionate  to  that  of  coining  of  metals :  nor  is  it  subject 
to  waste  by  long  use,  or  impaired  by  adulteration,  sweating, 
or  filing,  as  coins  may. 
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Observations  concerning  the  Increase  of  Mankind,  jieopling  of  Coun 
tries,  &c. 

Written  in  Pennsylvania,  1751. 

1.  TABLES  of  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  births, 
of  deaths  to  births,  of  marriages  to  the  number  of  inhabi 
tants,  &c.  formed  on  observations  made  upon  the  bills  of 
mortality,    christenings,  &c.  of   populous    cities,    will  not 
suit  countries  ;  nor  will  tables,  formed  on  observations  made 
on  full  settled  old  countries,  as  Europe,  suit  new  countries, 
as  America. 

2.  For  people  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
marriages,  and  that  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  ease  and 
convenience  of  supporting  a  family.     When  families  can  be 
easily  supported,  more  persons  marry,  and  earlier  in  life. 

3.  In   cities,  where   all  trades,  occupations,  and  offices, 
are  full,  many  delay  marrying,  till  they  can  see  how  to  bear 
the  charges  of  a  family  ;  which  charges  are  greater  in  cities, 
as  luxury  is  more  common ;  many  live  single  during  life, 
and  continue  servants  to  families,  journeymen  to  trade,  &c. 
Hence  cities  do  not,  by  natural  generation,  supply  them 
selves  with  inhabitants  j  the  deaths  are  more  than  the  births. 
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4.  In  countries  full  settled,  the  case  must  be  nearly  the 
same,  all  lands  being  occupied  and  improved  to  the  height ; 
those  who  cannot  get  land,  must  labor  for  others  that  have 
it ;  when  laborers  are  plenty,  their  wages  will  be  low ;  by 
low  wages  a  family  is  supported  with  difficulty;  this  diffi 
culty  deters  many  from  marriage,  who  therefore  long  con 
tinue  servants  and  single.     Only  as  the  cities  take  supplies 
of  people  from  the  country,  and  thereby  make  a  little  more 
room  in  the  country,  marriage  is  a  little  more  encouraged 
there,  and  the  births  exceed  the  deaths. 

5.  Great  part  of  Europe  is  fully  settled  with  husband 
men,  manufacturers,  &c.  and  therefore  cannot  now  much 
encrease  in  people.  America  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Indians, 
who  subsist  mostly  by  hunting.     But  as  the  hunter,  of  all 
men,  requires  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  from  whence  to 
draw  his  subsistence,  (the  husbandman  subsisting  on  much 
less,  the  gardner  on  still  less,  and  the  manufacturer  requir 
ing  least  of  all)  the  Europeans  found  America  as  fully  set 
tled,  as  it  well  could  be  by  hunters  ;  yet  these,  having  large 
tracts,  were  easily  prevailed  on  to  part  with  portions  of  ter 
ritory  to  the  new-comers,  who  did  not  much  interfere  with 
the  natives  in   hunting,    and   furnished  them  with  many 
things  they  wanted. 

6.  Land  being  thus  plenty  in  America,  and  so  cheap,  as 
that  a  laboring  man,  that  understands  husbandry,  can,  in  a 
short  time,  save  money  enough  to  purchase  a  piece  of  new* 
land,  sufficient  for  a  plantation,  whereon  he  may  subsist  a 
family;  such  are  not  afraid  to  marry;  for  if  they  even  look 
far  enough  forward  to  consider  how  their  children,  when 
grown  up,  are  to  be  provided  for,  they  see,  that  more  land 
is  to  be  had  at  rates  equally  easy,  all  circumstances  consi 
dered* 

7.  Hence  marriages  in  America  are  more  general,  and 
more  generally  early,  than  in   Europe.     And  if  it  is  reck 
oned  here,  that  there  is  but  one  marriage  per  annum  among 
100  persons,  perhaps  we  may  here  reckon  two  ;  and  if  in 
Europe,  they  have  but  four  births  to  a  marriage,  (many  of 
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their  marriages  being  late)  we  may  here  reckon  eight,  of 
which,  if  one  half  grow  up,  and  our  marriages  are  made, 
reckoning  one  with  another,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  our 
people  must  at  least  be  doubled  every  twenty  years. 

8.  But  notwithstanding  this  increase,  so  vast  is  the  terri 
tory  of  North  America,  that  it  will  require  many  ages  to 
settle  it  fully,  and  till  it  is  fully  settled,  labor  will  never  be 
cheap   here,   where   no  man  continues  long  a  laborer  for 
others,   but  gets  a  plantation  of  his  own;    no   man  con 
tinues  long  a  journeyman  to  a  trade,  but  goes  among  those 
new  settlers,  and  sets  up  for  himself,  &c.     Hence  labor  is 
no  cheaper  now,  in    Pennsylvania,  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  though  so  many  thousand  laboring  people  have  been 
imported  from  Germany  and  Ireland. 

9.  The  danger,  therefore,  of  these  colonies  interfering 
with  their  mother  country  in  trades,  that  depend  on  labor, 
manufactures,  &c.  is  too  remote  to  require  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain. 

10.  But,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  colonies,  a 
vast  demand  is  growing  for  British  manufactures  ;  a  glori 
ous  market,  wholly  in  the  power  of  Britain,  in  which  fo 
reigners    cannot  interfere,  which  will  increase,  in  a   short 
time,  even  beyond  her  power  of  supplying,  though  her  whole 
trade  should  be  to  her  colonies 

12.  It  is  an  ill  grounded  opinion,  that  by  the  labor  of 
slaves,  America  may  possibly  vie  in  cheapness  of  manufac 
tures  with  Britain.  The  labor  of  slaves  can  never  be  so 
cheap  here,  as  the  labor  of  working  men  is  in  Britain. 
Any  one  may  compute  it.  Interest  of  money  is  in  the  colo 
nies  from  6  to  1O  per  cent.  Slaves,  one  with  another,  cost 
3O/.  sterling  per  head.  Reckon  then  the  interest  of  the 
first  purchase  of  a  slave,  the  insurance  or  risque  on  his  life, 
his  clothing  and  diet,  expences  in  his  sickness,  and  loss 
of  time,  loss  by  his  neglect  of  business,  (neglect  is  natural 
to  the  man,  who  is  not  to  be  benefited  by  his  own  care  or 
diligence)  expence  of  a  driver  to  keep  him  at  work,  and  his 
pilfering  from  time  to  time,  almost  every  slave  being,  from 
the  nature  of  slavery,  a  thief,  and  compare  the  whole 
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amount  with  the  wages  of  a  manufacturer  of  iron  or  wool 
in  England,  you  will  see,  that  labor  is  much  cheaper  there 
than  it  ever  can  be  by  negroes  here.  Why  then  will  Ameri 
cans  purchase  slaves  ?  Because  slaves  may  be  kept  as  long 
as  a  man  pleases,  or  has  occasion  for  their  labor,  while  hired 
men  are  continually  leaving  their  master  (often  in  the  midst 
of  his  business)  and  setting  up  for  themselves.  §  8. 

13.  As  the  increase  of  people  depends  on  the  encourage 
ment  of  marriages,  the  following  things  must  diminish  a 
nation,  viz.  1.  The  being  conquered;  for  the  conquerors 
will  engross  as  many  offices,  a*id  exact  as  much  tribute  or 
profit  on  the  labor  of  the  conquered,  as  will  maintain  them 
in  their  new  establishment ;  and  this  diminishing  the  sub 
stance  of  the  natives  discourages  their  marriages,  and  so 
gradually  diminishes  them,  while  the  foreigners  increase.  2. 
Loss  of  territory :  thus  the  Britons,  being  driven  into 
Wales,  and  crowded  together  in  a  barren  country,  insuffi 
cient  to  support  such  great  numbers,  diminished,  till  the  peo 
ple  bore  a  proportion  to  the  produce ;  while  the  Saxons  in 
creased  on  their  abandoned  lands,  till  the  island  became  full 
of  English.  And,  were  the  English  now  driven  into 
Wales  by  some  foreign  nation,  there  would,  in  a  few  years, 
be  no  more  Englishmen  in  Britain,  than  there  are  now  peo 
ple  in  Wales.  3.  Loss  of  trade  :  manufactures,  exported, 
draw  subsistence  from  foreign  countries  for  numbers,  who 
are  thereby  enabled  to  marry  and  raise  families.  If  the 
nation  be  deprived  of  any  branch  of  trade,  and  no  new 
employment  is  found  for  the  people  occupied  in  that  branch, 
it  will  soon  be  deprived  of  so  many  people.  4.  Loss  of 
food :  suppose  a  nation  has  a  fishery,  which  not  only  em 
ploys  great  numbers,  but  makes  the  food  and  subsistence  of 
the  people  cheaper :  if  another  nation  becomes  master  of 
the  seas,  and  prevents  the  fishery,  the  people  will  diminish 
in  proportion  as  the  loss  of  employ  and  dearness  of  provision 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  subsist  a  family.  5.  Bad  govern 
ment  and  insecure  property :  people  not  only  leave  such  a 
country,  and,  settling  abroad,  incorporate  with  other  na. 
tions,  lose  their  native  language,  and  become  foreigners- 
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but  the  industry  of  those  that  remain  being  discouraged, 
the  quantity  of  subsistence  in  the  country  is  lessened,  and 
the  support  of  a  family  becomes  more  difficult.  So  heavy 
taxes  tend  to  diminish  a  people.  6.  The  introduction  of 
slaves  :  the  negroes  brought  into  the  English  sugar  islands 
have  greatly  diminished  the  whites  there ;  the  poor  are  by 
this  means  deprived  of  employment,  while  a  few  families  ac 
quire  vast  estates,  which  they  spend  on  foreign  luxuries  ;  and 
educatinpr  their  children  in  the  habit  of  those  luxuries,  the 
same  income  is  needed  for  the  support  of  one,  that  might 
have  maintained  one  hundred.  The  whites,  who  have 
slaves,  not  laboring,  are  enfeebled,  and  therefore  not  so  ge 
nerally  prolific  ;  the  slaves  being  worked  too  hard,  and  ill 
fed,  their  constitutions  are  broken,  and  the  deaths  among 
them  are  more  than  the  births  ;  so  that  a  continual  supply  is 
needed  from  Africa.  The  northern  colonies,  having  few 
slaves,  increase  in  whites.  Slaves  also  pejorate  the  fami 
lies  that  use  them  ;  the  white  children  become  proud,  dis 
gusted  with  labor,  and,  being  educated  in  idleness,  are 
rendered  unfit  to  get  a  living  by  industry. 

14.  Hence  the  prince,  that  acquires  new  territory,    if  he 
finds  it  vacant,  or  removes  the  natives  to  give  his  own  peo 
ple   room; — the  legislator,  that  makes    effectual  laws    for 
promoting  of  trade,    increasing   employment,     improving 
land  by  more  OK  better  tillage,  providing   more  food   by 
fisheries,  securing  property,  &c. — and  the  man  that  invents 
new  trades,  arts  or  manufactures,  or  new  improvements  in 
husbandry,  may  be  properly  called  fathers  of  their  nation., 
as  they  are  the  cause  of  the  generation  of  multitudes,  by 
the  encouragement  they  afford  to  marriage. 

15.  As  to  privileges  granted  to  the  married,  (such  as  the 
jus  trium  liberorum  among  the  Romans)  they  may  hasten 
the  filling  of  a  country,  that  has  been  thinned  by  war  or 
pestilence,   or  that  has  otherwise  vacant  territory,    but  can 
not  increase  a  people  beyond  the  means  provided  for  their 
subsistence. 

16.  Foreign  luxuries,  and  needless  manufactures,  import 
ed  and  used  in  a  nation,  c|o,  by  the  same  reasoning  increase 
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the  people  of  the  nation,  that  furnishes  them,  and  diminish 
the  people  of  the  nation,  that  uses  them.  Laws,  therefore, 
that  prevent  such  importations,  and,  on  the  contrary,  pro 
mote  the  exportation  of  manufactures  to  be  consumed  in  fo 
reign  countries,  may  be  called  (with  respect  to  the  people 
that  make  them)  generative  laws,  as,  by  increasing  subsis 
tence,  they  encourage  marriage.  Such  laws  likewise 
strengthen  a  country  doubly,  by  increasing  its  own  people, 
and  diminishing  its  neighbors. 

17 '•  Some  European  nations  prudently  refuse  to  consume 
the  manufactures  of  East  India: — they  should  likewise  for 
bid  them  to  their  colonies  ;  for  the  gain  to  the  merchant  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  loss,  by  this  means,  of  people 
to  the  nation. 

18.  Home  luxury  in  the  great,  increases  the  nation's  ma 
nufactures  employed  by  it,  who  are  many,  and  only  tends  to 
diminish  the  families  that  indulge  in  it,  who  are  few.     The 
greater  the  common  fashionable  expence  of  any  rank  of 
people,  the   more  cautious  they  are  of  marriage.      There 
fore  luxury  should  never  be  suffered  to  become  common. 

19.  The  great  increase  of  offspring  in  particular  families 
is  not  always  owing  to  greater  fecundity  of  nature,  but  some 
times  to  examples  of  industry  in  the  heads,  and  industrious 
education,  by  which  the  children  are  enabled  to  provide  bet 
ter  for  themselves,  and  their  marrying  early  is  encouraged 
from  the  prospect  of  good  subsistence. 

20.  If  there  be  a  sect,  therefore,  in  our  nation,  that  re 
gards  frugality  and  industry  as  religious  duties,  and  educate 
their  children  therein,  more  than  others  commonly  do,  such 
sect  must  consequently  increase  more  by  natural  generation 
than  any  other  sect  in  Britain. 

21.  The  importation  of  foreigners  into  a  country,  that 
has  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  present  employments  and 
provisions  for  subsistence  will  bear,    will  be  in  the  end  no 
increase  of  people,  unless  the  new-comers  have  more  in 
dustry  and  frugality  than  the  natives,  and  then  they  will 
provide  more  subsistence,  and  increase  in  the  country  ;  but 
they  will  gradually  eat  the  natives  out. — Nor  is  it  necessary 
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to  bring  in  foreigners  to  fill  up  any  occasional  vacancy  in  «t 
country  ;  for  such  vacancy  (if  the  laws  are  good,  §  14,  16) 
will  soon  be  filled  by  natural  generation.  Who  can  now  find 
the  vacancy  made  in  Sweden,  France,  or  other  warlike  na 
tions,  by  the  plague  of  heroism  40  years  ago ;  in  France,  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants  ;  in  England,  by  the  settle 
ment  of  her  colonies  ;  or  in  Guinea,  by  a  hundred  years  ex 
portation  of  slaves,  that  has  blackened  half  America  ?  The 
thinness  of  the  inhabitants  in  Spain  is  owing  to  national 
pride,  and  idleness,  and  other  causes,  rather  than  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors,  or  to  the  making  of  new  settle 
ments. 

22.  There  is,  in  short,  no  bound  to  the  prolific  nature  of 
plants  or  animals,  but  what  is  made  by  their  crowding  and 
interfering  with  each  other's  means  of  subsistence.  Was 
the  face  of  the  earth  vacant  of  other  plants,  it  might  be 
gradually  sowed  and  overspread  with  one  kind  only,  as  for 
instance,  with  fennel ;  and  were  it  empty  of  other  inhabi 
tants,  it  might,  in  a  few  ages,  be  replenished  from  one  na 
tion  only,  as  for  instance,  with  Englishmen.  Thus  there 
are  supposed  to  be  now  upwards  of  one  million  of  English 
souls  in  North  America  (though  it  is  thought  scarce  80,000 
have  been  brought  over  sea)  and  yet  perhaps  there  is  not 
one  the  fewer  in  Britain,  but  rather  many  more,  on  account 
of  the  employment  the  colonies  afford  to  manufactures  at 
home.  This  million  doubling,  suppose  but  once  in  twenty  - 
five  years,  will,  in  another  century,  'he  more  than  the  peo 
ple  of  England,  and  the  greatest  number  of  Englishmen 
will  be  on  this  side  the  water.  What  an  accession  of  power 
to  the  British  empire  by  sea  as  well  as  land  !  What  increase 
of  trade  and  navigation  !  What  numbers  of  ships  and  sea 
men  !  We  have  been  here  but  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  yet  the  force  of  our  privateers  in  the  late  war, 
united,  was  greater,  both  in  men  and  guns,  than  that  of  the 
whole  British  navy  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time.  How  im 
portant  an  affair  then  to  Britain  then  is  the  present  treaty* 

-•-•••         iy  •  "  '':...••  .          -  •-•— •          _j         .'.        ,  "~~' 

5  The  treaty  cf  Utrecht,  in  1751. 
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for  settling  the  bounds  between  her  colonies  and  the  French ! 
and  how  careful  should  she  be  to  secure  room  enough,  since 
on  the  room  depends  so  much  the  increase  of  her  people  ? 

23.  In  fine,  a  nation  well  regulated  is  like  a  polypus,5  take 
away  a  limb,  its  place  is  soon  supplied  ;  cut  it  in  two,  and 
each  deficient  part  shall  speedily  grow  out  of  the  part  re 
maining.  Thus,  if  you  have  room  and  subsistence  enough, 
as  you  may  say,  by  dividing,  make  ten  polypuses  out  of  one3 
you  may,  of  one,  make  ten  nations,  equally  populous  and 
powerful  ;  or,  rather,  increase  a  nation  tenfold  in  numbers 
and  strength. 


RICHARD  JACKSON,    OF  LONDON,    TO    BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Remarks  on  some  of  the  foregoing   Observations^   showing  particu 
larly  the  Effects  tvhich  Manners  fume  on  Population. 

DEAR  SIR, 

IT  is  now  near  three  years  since  I  received  your  excel 
lent  Observations  on  the  Increase  of  Mankind,  &Pc.  in  which 
you  have  -with  so  much  sagacity  and  accuracy  shown  in  what 
manner,  and  by  what  causes,  that  principal  means  of  poli 
tical  grandeur  is  best  promoted  ;  and  have  so  well  support 
ed  those  just  inferences  you  have  occasionally  drawn,  con 
cerning  the  general  state  of  our  American  colonies,  and 
the  views  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain. 

You  have  abundantly  proved,  that  natural  fecundity  is 
hardly  to  be  considered,  because  the  vis  generandi,  as  far 
as  we  know,  is  unlimited,  and  because  experience  shows, 
that  the  numbers  of  nations  is  altogether  governed  by  colla 
teral  causes,  and  among  these  none  of  so  much  force  as  the 
quantity  of  subsistence,  whether  arising  from  climate,  soil, 
improvement  of  tillage,  trade,  fisheries,  secure  property, 
conquest  of  new  countries,  or  other  favorable  circumstances. 

4  A  water  insect,  wellknowu  to  naturalists. 
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As  I  perfectly  concurred  with  you  in  your  sentiments  on 
these  heads,  I  have  been  very  desirous  of  building  some 
what  on  the  foundation  you  have  there  laid  ;  and  was  in 
duced,  by  your  hints  in  the  twenty-first  section,  to  trouble 
you  with  some  thoughts  on  the  influence  manners  have  al 
ways  had,  and  are  always  likely  to  have,  on  the  numbers  of 
a  people,  and  their  political  prosperity  in  general. 

The  end  of  every  individual  is  its  own  private  good. 
The  rules  it  observes  in  the  pursuit  of  this  good  are  a  sys 
tem  of  propositions,  almost  every  one  founded  in  autho 
rity,  that  is,  derive  their  weight  from  the  credit  given  to 
one  or  more  persons,  and  not  from  demonstration. 

And  this,  in  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  other  af 
fairs  of  life,  is  the  case  even  of  the  wisest  and  philosophical 
part  of  the  human  species  ;  and  that  it  should  be  so  is  the 
less  strange,  when  we  consider,  that  it  is  perhaps  impossi 
ble  to  prove,  that  being,  or  life  itself,  has  any  other  value 
than  what  is  set  on  it  by  authority. 

A  confirmation  of  this  may  be  derived  from  the  observa 
tion,  that,  in  every  country  in  the  universe,  happiness  is 
sought  upon  a  different  plan ;  and,  even  in  the  same  coun 
try,  we  see  it  placed  by  different  ages,  professions,  and 
ranks  of  men,  in  the  attainment  of  enjoyments  utterly  un 
like. 

These  propositions,  as  well  as  others  framed  upon  them, 
become  habitual  by  degrees,  and,  as  they  govern  the  deter- 
mination  of  the  will,  I  call  them  moral  habits. 

There  are  another  set  of  habits,  that  have  the  direction 
of  the  members  of  the  body,  that  I  call  therefore  me 
chanical  habits.  These  compose  what  we  commonly  call 
the  arts,  which  are  more  or  less  liberal  or  mechanical,  as 
they  more  or  less  partake  of  assistance  from  the  operations 
of  the  mind. 

The  cumulus  of  the  moral  habits  of  each  individual  is 
the  manners  of  that  individual :  the  cumulus  of  the  man 
ners  of  individuals  makes  up  the  manners  of  a  nation. 

The  happiness  of  individuals  is  evidently  the  ultimate 
end  of  political  society;  and  political  welfare,  or  the  strength, 
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splendor,  and  opulence  of  the  state,  have  been  always  ad 
mitted,  both  by  political  writers,  and  the  valuable  part  of 
mankind  in  general,  to  conduce  to  this  end,  a"rid  are  there 
fore  desirable. 

The  causes,  that  advance  or  obstruct  any  one  of  these 
three  objects,  are  external  or  internal.  The  latter  may  be 
divided  into  physical,  civil,  and  personal,  under  which  last 
head  I  comprehend  the  moral  and  mechanical  habits  of 
mankind.  The  physical  causes  are  principally  climate, 
soil,  and  number  of  persons  ;  the  civil,  are  government  and 
laws ;  and  political  welfare  is  always  in  a  ratio  composed  of 
the  force  of  these  particular  causes  ;  a  multitude  of  exter 
nal  causes,  and  all  these  internal  ones,  not  only  control  anxl 
qualify,  but  are  constantly  acting  on,  and  thereby  insensi 
bly,  as  well  as  sensibly,  altering  one  another,  both  for  the 
better  and  the  worse,  and  this  not  excepting  the  climate  it 
self. 

The  powerful  efficacy  of  manners  in  encreasing  a  people 
is  manifest  from  the  instance  you  mention,  the  Quakers  -, 
among  them  industry  and  frugality  multiply  and  extend  the 
use  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  to  manners  of  a  like  kind  are 
owing  the  populousness  of  Holland,  Swisserland,  China,  Ja 
pan,  and  most  parts  of  Hindustan,  &c.  in  everyone  of  which, 
the  force  of  extent  of  territory  and  fertility  of  soil  is  mul 
tiplied,  or  their  want  compensated  by  industry  and  frugality* 
Neither  nature  nor  art  have  contributed  much  to  the  pro 
duction  of  subsistence  in  Swisserlaud,  yet  we  see  frugality 
preserves  and  even  increases  families,  that  live  on  their 
fortunes,  and  which,  in  England,  we  call  the   gentry ;  and 
the  observation  we  cannot  but  make  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  kingdom,  that  those  families,  including  all  superior 
ones,  are  gradually  becoming  extinct,  affords  the   clearest 
proof,  that  luxury  (that  is,  a  greater  expence  of  subsist 
ence  than  in  prudence  a  man  ought  to   consume)   is  as  de 
structive  as  a  disproportionable  want  of  it  j  but  in  Scotland, 
as  in  Swisserland,  the  gentry,  though  one  with  another  they 
have  not  one-fourth  of  the  income,  increase  in  number. 

Cc 
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And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking,  by  the  bye,  how  well 
founded  your  distinction  is  between  the  increase  of  man 
kind  in  old  and  new  settled  countries  in  general,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  case  of  families  of  condition.  In  Ame 
rica,  where  the  expences  are  more  confined  to  necessaries, 
and  those  necessaries  are  cheap,  it  is  common  to  see  above 
one  hundred  persons  descended  from  one  living  old  man. 
In  England,  it  frequently  happens,  where  a  man  has  seven, 
eight,  or  more  children,  there  has  not  been  a  descendant 
5n  the  next  generation,  occasioned  by  the  difficulties  the 
number  of  children  has  brought  on  the  family,  in  a  luxuri 
ous  dear  country,  and  which  have  prevented  their  marrying. 

That  this  is  more  owing  to  luxury  than  mere  want,  ap 
pears  from  what  I  have  said  of  Scotland,  and  more  plainly 
from  parts  of  England  remote  from  London,  in  most  of 
which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  nearly  as  dear,  in  some 
dearer  than  London,  yet  the  people  of  all  ranks  marry  and 
breed  up  children. 

Again ;  among  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  none  produce  so 
few  children  as  servants.  This  is,  in  some  measure,  to  be 
attributed  to  their  situation,  which  hinders  marriage,  but  is 
also  to  be  attributed  to  their  luxury  and  corruption  of  man- 
neis,  which  are  greater  than  among  any  other  set  of  people 
in  England,  and  is  the  consequence  of  a  nearer  view  of  the 
lives  and  persons  of  a  superior  rank,  than  any  inferior  rank, 
without  a  proper  education,  ought  to  have. 

The  quantity  of  subsistence  in  England  has  unquestion 
ably  become  greater  for  many  ages  ;  and  yet  if  the  inhabi 
tants  are  more  numerous,  they  certainly  are  not  so  in  pro 
portion  to  our  improvement  of  the  means  of  support.  I 
am  apt  to  think  there  are  few  parts  of  this  kingdom,  that 
have  not  been  at  some  former  time  more  populous  than  at 
present.  I  have  several  cogent  reasons  for  thinking  so  of 
great  a  part  of  the  counties  I  am  most  intimately  acquaint 
ed  with  ;  bat  as  they  were  probably  not  all  most  populous 
at  the  same  time,  and  as  some  of  our  towns  are  visibly  and 
vastly  grown  in  bulk,  I  dare  not  suppose,  as  judicious  men 
have  done,  that  England  is  less  peopled  than  heretofore. 
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The  growth  of  our  towns  is  the  effect  of  a  change  of 
manners,  and  improvement  of  arts,  common  to  all  Europe  ; 
and  though  it  is  not  imagined,  that  it  has  lessened  the  coun 
try  growth  of  necessaries 7  it  has  evidently,  by  introducing 
a  greater  consumption  of  them,  (an  infallible  consequence 
of  a  nation's  dwelling  in  towns)  counteracted  the  effects  of 
Our  prodigious  advances  in  the  arts. 

But  however  frugality  may  supply  the  place,  or  prodiga 
lity  counteract  the  effects,  of  the  natural,  or  acquired  sub 
sistence  of  a  country,  industry  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  more 
efficacious  cause  of  plenty  than  any  natural  advantage  of 
extent  or  fertility.  I  have  mentioned  instances  of  frugality 
and  industry  united  with  extent  and  fertility.  In  Spain  and 
Asia  Minor,  we  see  frugality  joined  to  extent  and  fertility, 
without  industry  ;  in  Ireland,  we  once  saw  the  same  ;  Scot 
land  had  then  none  of  them  but  frugality.  The  change  in 
these  two  countries  is  obvious  to  every  one,  and  it  is  owing 
to  industry  not  yet  very  widely  diffused  in  either.  The  ef 
fects  of  industry  and  frugality  in  England  are  surprising  ; 
both  the  rent  and  the  value  of  the  inheritance  of  land  de 
pend  on  them  greatly  more  than  on  nature,  and  this,  though 
there  is  no  considerable  difference  in  the  prices  of  our  mar 
kets.  Land  of  equal  goodness  lets  for  double  the  rent  of 
other  land  lying  in  the  same  country,  and  there  are  many 
years  purchase  difference  between  different  counties,  where 
rents  are  equally  well  paid  and  secure. 

Thus  manners  operate  upon  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
but  of  their  silent  effects  upon  a  civil  constitution,  history, 
and  even  our  own  experience,  yields  us  abundance  of  proofs, 
though  they  are  not  uncommonly  attributed  to  external 
causes  :  their  support  of  a  government  against  external 
force  is  so  great,  that  it  is  a  common  maxim  among  the  ad 
vocates  of  liberty,  that  no  free  government  was  ever  dis 
solved,  or  overcome,  before  the  manners  of  its  subjects 
were  corrupted. 

The  superiority  of  Greece  over  Persia  was  singly  owing 
to  their  difference  of  manners  ;  and  that,  though  all  natural 
advantages  were  on  the  pide  of  the  latter,  to  which  I  might 
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add  the  civil  ones  ;  for  though  the  greatest  of  all  civil  ad 
vantages,  liberty,  was  on  the  side  of  Greece,  yet  that  added 
no  political  strength  to  her,  other  than  as  it  operated  on  her 
manners,  and,  when  they  were  corrupted,  the  restoration 
of  their  liberty  by  the  Romans,  overturned  the  remains  of 
their  power. 

Whether  the  manners  of  ancient  Rome  were  at  any  period 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  individuals,  it  is  not 
my  design  to  examine  ;  but  that  their  manners,  and  the  ef 
fects  of  those  manners  on  their  government  and  public  con 
duct,  founded,  enlarged,  and  supported,  and  afterwards 
overthrew  ,  ieir  empire,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  One  of  the 
effects  of  their  conquest  iurnishes  us  with  a  strong  proof, 
how  prevalent  manners  are  even  beyond  the  quantity  of  sub 
sistence  ;  for,  when  the  custom  of  bestowing  on  the  citizens 
of  Rome  corn  enough  to  support  themselves  and  families, 
was  become  established,  and  Egypt  and  Sicily  produced  the 
grain,  that  fed  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  this  became  less  po 
pulous  every  day,  and  the  jus  trium  liberorum  was  but  an 
expedient,  that  could  not  balance  the  want  of  industry  and 
frugality. 

But  corruption  of  manners  did  not  only  thin  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  it  rendered  the  remainder 
incapable  of  defence,  long  before  its  fall,  perhaps  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  republic  ;  so  that  without  standing  discip 
lined  armies,  composed  of  men,  whose  moral  habits  princi* 
pally,  and  mechanical  habits  secondarily,  made  them  dif 
ferent  from  the  body  of  the  people,  the  Roman  empire  had 
been  a  prey  to  the  barbarians  many  ages  before  it  was. 

By  the  mechanical  habits  of  the  soldiery,  I  mean  their 
discipline,  and  the  art  of  war  ;  and  that  this  is  but  a  secon 
dary  quality,  appears  from  the  inequality  that  has  in  all  ages 
been  between  raw,  though  .well  disciplined  armies,  and  ve 
terans,  and  more  from  the  irresistible  force  a  single  moral 
habit,  religion,  has  conferred  on  troops,  frequently  neither 
disciplined  nor  experienced. 

The  military  manners  of  the  noblesse  in  France,  compose 
the  chief  force  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  enterprising 
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ners  and  restless  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
have  enabled  a  handful  of  men  to  harass  our  populous,  and 
generally  less  martial  colonies  ;  yet  neither  are  of  the  va 
lue  they  seem  at  first  sight,  because  overbalanced  by  the  de 
fect  they  occasion  of  other  habits,  that  would  produce  more 
eligible  political  good  :  and  military  manners  in  a  people 
are  not  necessary  in  an  age  and  country  where  such  manners 
may  be  occasionally  formed  and  preserved  among  men 
enough  to  defend  the  state  ;  and  such  a  country  is  Great 
Britain,  where,  though  the  lower  class  of  people  are  by  no 
means  of  a  military  cast,  yet  they  make  better  soldiers  than 
even  the  noblesse  of  France. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  a  few  ages  back,  were 
to  the  populous  and  rich  provinces  of  France,  what  Ca 
nada  is  now  to  the  British  colonies.  It  is  true,  there  was 
less  disproportion  between  their  natural  strength ;  but  I 
mean,  that  the  riches  of  France  were  a  real  weakness,  op 
posed  to  the  military  manners  founded  upon  poverty  and  a 
rugged  disposition,  than  the  character  of  the  English  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  at  this  time  the  manners  of  a 
people  were  not  distinct  from  that  of  their  soldiery,  for  the 
use  of  standing  armies  has  deprived  a  military  people  of  the 
advantages  they  before  had  over  others  ;  and  though  it  has 
been  often  said,  that  civil  wars  give  power,  because  they 
render  all  men  soldiers,  I  believe  this  has  only  been  found 
true  in  internal  wars  following  civil  wars,  and  not  in  external 
ones  ;  for  now,  in  foreign  wars,  a  small  army,  with  ample 
means  to  support  it,  is  of  greater  force  than  one  more  nu 
merous,  with  less.  This  last  fact  has  often  happened  ber 
tween  France  and  Germany. 

The  means  of  supporting  armies,  and  consequently  the 
power  of  exerting  external  strength,  are  best  found  in  the 
industry  and  frugality  of  the  body  of  a  people  living  under 
a  government  and  laws,  that  encourage  commerce  :  for 
commerce  is  at  this  day  almost  the  only  stimulus,  that 
forces  every  one  to  contribute  a  share  of  labor  for  the  public 
benefit. 
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But  such  is  the  human  frame,  and  the  world  is  so  consti 
tuted,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  possess  one's  self  of  a  bene 
fit,  without  laying  one's  self  open  to  a  loss  on  some  other 
side  ;  the  improvements  of  manners  of  one  sort  often  de 
prave  those  of  another :  thus  we  see  industry  and  frugality 
under  the  influence  of  commerce,  which  I  call  a  commer 
cial  spirit,  tend  to  destroy,  as  well  as  support,  the  govern 
ment  it  flourishes  under. 

Commerce  perfects  the  arts,  but  more  the  mechanical 
than  the  liberal,  and  this  for  an  obvious  reason ;  it  softens 
and  enervates  the  manners.  Steady  virtue  and  unbending 
integrity  are  seldom  to  be  found  where  a  spirit  of  commerce 
pervades  every  thing  ;  yet  the  perfection  of  commerce  is, 
that  every  thing  should  have  its  price.  We  every  day  see 
its  progress,  both  to  our  benefit  and  detriment  here.  Things, 
that  bon'i  mores  forbid  to  be  set  to  sale,  are  become  its  ob 
jects,  and  there  are  few  things  indeed  extra  commercium. 
The  legislative  power  itself  has  been  in  commercio,  and 
church  livings  are  seldom  given  without  consideration,  even 
by  sincere  Christians,  and,  for  consideration,  not  seldom  to 
very  unworthy  persons.  The  rudeness  of  ancient  military 
times,  and  the  fuiy  of  more  modern  enthusiastic  ones  arc 
worn  off;  even  the  spirit  of  forensic  contention  is  astonish 
ingly  diminished,  all  marks  of  manners  softening  ;  but  lux 
ury  and  corruption  have  taken  their  places,  and  seem  the 
inseparable  companions  of  commerce  and  the  arts. 

I  cannot  help  observing,  however,  that  this  is  much  more 
the  case  in  extensive  countries,  especially  at  their  metropo 
lis,  than  in  other  places.  It  is  an  old  observation  of  poli 
ticians,  and  frequently  made  by  historians,  that  small  states 
always  best  preserve  their  manners.  Whether  this  happens 
from  the  greater  room  there  is  for  attention  in  the  legisla 
ture,  or  from  the  less  room  there  is  for  ambition  and  avarice, 
it  is  a  strong  argument,  among  others,  against  an  incorpo 
rating  union  of  the  colonies  in  America,  or  even  a  federal 
one,  that  may  tend  to  the  future  reducing  them  under  one 
government. 
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Their  power,  while  disunited,  is  less,  but  their  liberty, 
as  well  as  manners,  is  more  secure  ;  and,  considering  the 
little  danger  of  any  conquest  to  be  made  upon  them,  I  had 
rather  they  should  suffer  something  through  disunion,  than 
see  them  under  a  general  administration  less  equitable  than 
that  concerted  at  Albany.7 

I  take  it,  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  are  both  frugal 
and  industrious  beyond  those  of  any  province  in  America. 
If  luxury  should  spread,  it  cannot  be  extirpated  by  laws. 
We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  Plato  used  to  say,  It  was  a 
hard  thing  to  make  laws  for  the  Cyrenians^  a  people  abound- 
ing  in  plenty  and  opulence. 

But  from  what  I  set  out  with,  it  is  evident,  if  I  be  not 
mistaken,  that  education  only  can  stem  the  torrent,  and, 
without  checking  either  true  industry  or  frugality,  prevent 
the  sordid  frugality  and  laziness  of  the  old  Irish,  and  many 
of  the  modern  Scotch,  (I  mean  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun 
try,  those  who  leave  it  for  another  being  generally  industri 
ous)  or  the  industry,  mixed  with  luxury,  of  this  capital, 
from  getting  ground,  and,  by  rendering  ancient  manners 
familiar,  produce  a  reconciliation  between  disinterestedness 
and  commerce  ;  a  thing  we  often  see,  but  almost  always  in 
men  of  a  liberal  education. 

To  conclude  :  when  we  would  form  a  people,  soil  and 
climate  may  be  found  at  least  sufficiently  good  ;  inhabitants 
may  be  encouraged  to  settle,  and  even  supported  for  a 
while  ;  a  good  government  and  laws  may  be  framed,  and 
even  arts  may  be  established,  or  their  produce  imported  : 
but  many  necessary  moral  habits  are  hardly  ever  found 
among  those  who  voluntary  offer  themselves  in  times  of 
quiet  at  home,  to  people  new  colonies  ;  besides,  that  the 
moral,  as  well  as  mechanical  habits,  adapted  to  a  mother 
country,  are  frequently  not  so  to  the  new  settled  one,  and  to 
external  events,  many  of  which  are  always  unforeseen. 
Hence  it  is  we  have  seen  such  fruitless  attempts  to  settle 
colonies,  at  an  immence  public  and  private  expence,  by  se- 

7  The  reader  will  see  page  i,  of  this  volume. 
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veral  of  the  powers  of  Europe:  and  it  is  particularly  ob 
servable,  that  none  of  the  English  colonies  became  any  way 
considerable,  till  the  necessary  manners  were  born  and 
grew  up  in  the  country,  excepting  those  to  which  singular 
circumstances  at  home  forced  manners  fit  for  the  forming  a 
new  state. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

R.  J. 


Plan,  by  Messieurs  franklin  and  Dalrymple,  for  benefitting  distant 
zmfirovided  Countries? 

Aug.  29,  1771. 

THE  country  called  in  the  maps  New  Zealand,  has  been 
discovered  by  the  Endeavor,  to  be  two  islands,  together  as 
large  as  Great  Britain :  these  islands,  named  Acpy-no- 
mawee,  and  Tovy-poennammoo,  are  inhabited  by  a  brave 
and  generous  race,  who  are  destitute  of  corn,  fowls,  and 
all  quadrupeds,  except  dogs. 

These  circumstances  being  mentioned  lately  in  a  compa 
ny  of  men  of  liberal  sentiments,  it  was  observed,  that  it 
seemed  incumbent  on  such  a  country  as  this,  to  communi 
cate  to  all  others  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  we  enjoy. 

Dr.  Franklin,  whose  life  has  ever  been  directed  to  pro 
mote  the  true  interest  of  society,  said,  u  he  would  with  all 
his  heart  subscribe  to  a  voyage  intended  to  communicate  in 
general  those  benefits  which  we  enjoy,  to  countries  desti 
tute  of  them  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  globe.'7  This  pro 
position  being  warmly  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  then  present,  was  induced  to  offer  to  un 
dertake  the  command  on  such  an  expedition. 

On  mature  reflection,  this  scheme  appears  the  more  ho 
norable  to  the  national  character  of  any  which  can  be  con 
ceived,  as  it  is  grounded  on  the  noblest  principle  of  bene 
volence.  Good  intentions  are  often  frustrated  by  letting 


8  These  proposals  were  printed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  distributed. 
The  parts  written  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  are  easily  distin 
guished.  V 
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them  remain  indigested;  on  this  consideration  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  was  induced  to  put  the  outlines  on  paper,  which  are 
now  published,  that  by  an  early  communication  there  may 
be  a  better  opportunity  of  collecting  all  the  hints,  which  can 
conduce  to  execute  effectually  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
the  expedition,  in  case  it  should  meet  with  general  appro 
bation. 

On  this  scheme  being  shown  to  Dr.  Franklin,  he  com 
municated  his  sentiments,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  the 
following  effect : 

"  Britain  is  said  to  have  produced  originally  nothing  but 
sloes.  What  vast  advantages  have  been  communicated  to 
her  by  the  fruits,  seeds,  roots,  herbage,  animals,  and  arts  of 
other  countries !  We  are  by  their  means  become  a  wealthy 
and  a  mighty  nation,  abounding  in  all  good  things.  Does 
not  some  duty  hence  arise  from  us  towards  other  countries, 
still  remaining  in  our  former  state  ? 

"  Britain  is  now  the  first  maritime  power  in  the  world. 
Her  ships  are  innumerable,  capable  by  their  form,  size,  and 
strength,  of  sailing  on  all  seas.  Our  seamen  are  equally  bold, 
skilful,  and  hardy ;  dextrous  in  exploring  the  remotest  re 
gions,  and  ready  to  engage  in  voyages  to  unknown  countries, 
though  attended  with  the  greatest  dangers.  The  inhabi 
tants  of  those  countries,  our  fellow  men^  have  canoes  only  ; 
not  knowing  iron,  they  cannot  build  ships  ;  they  have  little 
astronomy,  and  no  knowlege  of  the  compass  to  guide  them  ; 
they  cannot  therefore  come  to  us,  or  obtain  any  of  our  ad 
vantages.  From  these  circumstances,  does  not  some  duty 
seem  to  arise  from  us  to  them  ?  Does  not  Providence,  by 
these  distinguishing  favors,  seem  to  call  onus,  to  do  some 
thing  ourselves  for  the  common  interest  of  humanity  ! 

"  Those  who  think  it  their  duty,  to  ask  bread  and  other 
blessings  daily  from  heaven,  would  they  not  think  it  equally 
a  duty,  to  communicate  of  those  blessings  when  they  have 
received  them,  and  show  their  gratitude  to  their  great  Bene 
factor  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  promoting  the  hap 
piness  of  his  other  children  ? 
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Ceres  is  said  to  have  made  a  journey  through  many  coun* 
tries  to  teach  the  use  of  corn,  and  the  art  of  raising  it. — 
For  this  single  benefit  the  grateful  nations  deified  her.  How 
much  more  may  Englishmen  deserve  such  honor,  by  com 
municating  the  knowlege  and  use  not  of  corn  only,  but  of  all 
the  other  enjoyments  the  earth  can  produce,  and  which  they 
are  now  in  possession  of.  Communiter  bona  profundere* 
Deum  est. 

Many  voyages  have  been  undertaken  with  views  of  pro 
fit  or  of  plunder,  or  to  gratify  resentment ;  to  procure  some 
advantage  to  ourselves,  or  do  some  mischief  to  others  :  but 
a  voyage  is  now  proposed,  to  visit  a  distant  people  on  the 
other  side  the  globe  ;  not  to  cheat  them,  not  to  rob  them, 
not  to  seize  their  lands,  or  enslave  their  persons  ;  but  mere 
ly  to  do  them  good,  and  make  them,  as  far  as  in  our  power 
lies,  to  live  as  comfortably  as  ourselves. 

"  It  seems  a  laudable  wish,  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  were  connected  by  a  knowlege  of  each  other  ;  and  a 
mutual  exchange  of  benefits :  but  a  commercial  nation  par 
ticularly  should  wish  for  a  general  civilization  of  mankind, 
since  trade  is  always  carried  on  to  much  greater  extent  with 
people  who  have  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  than  it 
can  be  with  naked  savages.  We  may  therefore  hope,  in 
this  undertaking,  to  be  of  some  service  to  our  country  as 
well  as  to  those  poor  people,  who,  however  distant  from  usr 
are  in  truth  related  to  us,  and  whose  interests  do,  in  some 
degree,  concern  every  one  who  can  say,  Homo  sum,  &?c." 

Scheme  of  a  voyage,  by  subscription,  to  convey  the  con 
veniences  of  life,  as  fowls,  hogs,  goats,  cattle,  corn,  iron 
Sec.  to  those  remote  regions,  which  are  destitute  of  them? 
and  to  bring  from  thence  such  productions,  as  can  be  cul 
tivated  in  this  kingdom  to  the  advantage  of  society,  in  a 
ship  under  the  command  of  Alexander  Dalrymple. 
Catt  or  bark,  from  the  coal  trade,  £ 

of  350  tons,  estimated  at  about  2000 

Extra  expences,  stores,  boats,  &c.         -  -         3000 
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To  be  manned  with  60  men  at  4  per  man  per  month 

240 
12 

288O  per  annum 
3 

Wages  and  provisions          8640  for  three  years 


Cargo  included,  supposed  >       ^15000 

The  expences  of  this  expedition  are  calculated  for  three 
years :  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  amount  of  wages  will 
not  be  wanted  till  the  ship  returns,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
expence  of  provisions  will  be  saved  by  what  is  obtained  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  by  barter,  or  otherwise  though  it 
is  proper  to  make  provision  for  contingencies* 


TO    DR.    PERCIVAL. 

Concerning  the  Pro-vision  made  in  China  against  Famine. 
I  HAVE  somewhere  read,  that  in  China  an  account  is 
yearly  taken  of  the  number  of  people,  and  the  quantities  of 
provision  -  produced.  This  account  is  transmitted  to  the 
emperor,  whose  ministers  can  thence  foresee  a  scarcity, 
likely  to  happen  in  any  province,  and  from  what  province 
it  can  best  be  supplied  in  good  time.  To  facilitate  the  col 
lecting  of  this  account,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  enter 
ing  houses  and  spending  time  in  asking  and  answering  ques 
tions,  each  house  is  furnished  with  a  little  board,  to  be  hung 
without  the  door  during  a  certain  time  each  year ;  on  which 
board  are  marked  certain  words,  against  which  the  inhabi 
tant  is  to  mark  the  number  and  quantity,  somewhat  in  this 
manner : 


Men, 
Women, 
Children, 
Rice,  or  Wheat, 
Flesh,  &c. 
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All  under  sixteen  are  accounted  children,  and  all  above, 
men  and  women.  Any  other  particulars,  which  the  go 
vernment  desires  information  of,  are  occasionally  marked 
on  the  same  boards.  Thus  the  officers,  appointed  to  collect 
the  accounts  in  each  district,  have  only  to  pass  before  the 
doors,  and  enter  into  their  book  what  they  find  marked  on 
the  board,  without  giving  the  least  trouble  to  the  family. 
There  is  a  penalty  on  marking  falsely,  and  as  neighbors 
must  know  nearly  the  truth  of  each  other's  account,  they 
dare  not  expose  themselves,  by  a  false  one,  to  each  other's 
accusation.  Perhaps  such  a  regulation  is  scarcely  practi 
cable  with  us*. 


Positions  to  be  examined-)  concerning  national  Wealth* . 

1.  ALL  food  or  subsistence  for  mankind  arise  from  the 
earth  or  waters. 

2.  Necessaries  of  life,  that  are  not  foods,  and  all  other 
conveniences,  have  their  values  estimated  by  the  proportion 
of  food  consumed  while  we  are  employed  in  procuring  them. 

3.-  A  small  people,  with  a  large  territory,  may  subsist  on 
the  productions  of  nature,  with  no  other  labor  than  that  of 
gathering  the  vegetables  and  catching  the  animals. 

4.  A  large  people,  with  a  small  territory,  finds  these  in 
sufficient,  and,  to  subsist,  must  labor  the  earth,  to  make  it 
produce  greater  quantities  of  vegetable  food,  suitable  for 
the  nourishment  of  men,  and  of  the  animals  they  intend  to 
eat. 

5.  From  this  labour  arises  a  great  increase  of  vegetable 
and   animal  food,   and  of  materials   for  clothing,  as   flax, 
wool,  silk,  &c.     The  superfluity  of  these  is  wealth.     With 
this  wealth  we  pay  for  the  labor  employed  in  building  our 


9  The  abcm-  passage  is  taken  from  Dr.  Percival's  Essays,  Vol.  III.  p.  25, 
being  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  him,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  on  the  subject 
of  his  observations  on  the  state  of  population  in  Manchester,  and  other  adjacent 
places. 

I  This  urticle  has  been  inserted  in  The  British  Repository  for  select  Papers 
on  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  Vol.  I.  p.  350. 


houses,  cities,  &c.    which   are   therefore   only  subsistence 
thus  metamorphosed. 

6.  Manufactures  are  only  another  shape  into  which  so 
much  provisions  and  subsistence  are  turned,  as  were  equal 
in  value  to  the  manufactures  produced.     This  appears  from 
hence,  that  the  manufacturer  does  not,  in  fact,  obtain  from 
the  employer,  for  his  labor,  more  than  a  mere  subsistence, 
including  raiment,  fuel,  and  shelter :  all  which  derive  their 
value  from  the  provisions  consumed  in  procuring  them. 

7.  The  produce  of  the  earth,  thus  converted  into  manu 
factures,  may  be  more  easily  carried  to  distant  markets  than 
before  such  conversion. 

8.  Fair  commerce  is,  where  equal  values  are   exchanged 
for  equal,  the  expence  of  transport  included.     Thus,  if  it 
costs  A  in  England  as  much  labor   and  charge   to  raise   a 
bushel  of  wheat,  as  it  cost  B  in  France  to  produce  four  gal 
lons  of  wine,  then  are   four  gallons  of  wine  the  fair  ex 
change  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,   A  and  B  meeting  at  half 
distance  with  their   commodities   to   make  the  exchange. 
The  advantage  of  this  fair  commerce  is,  that  each  party 
increases  the  number  of  his  enjoyments,  having,  instead  of 
wheat  alone,  or  wine  alone,  the  use  of  both  wheat  and 
wine. 

9.  Where  the  labor  and  expence  of  producing  both  com 
modities  are  known  to  both  parties,  bargains  will  generally 
be  fair  and  equal.     Where  they   are   known  to   one   party 
only,  bargains  will  often  be  unequal,  knowlege  taking  its 
advantage  of  ignorance. 

10.  Thus  he,  that  carries  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat 
abroad  to  sell,  may  not  probably  obtain  so  great  a  profit 
thereon,  as  if  he  had  first  turned  the  wheat  into   manufac 
tures,  by  subsisting  therewith  the  workmen  while  producing 
those  manufactures:   since  there  are  many  expediting  and 
facilitating  methods  of  working,  not  generally  known  ;  and 
strangers  to  the   manufactures,  though  they  know  pretty 
well  the  expence  of  raising  wheat,  are  unacquainted  with 
those  short  methods  of  working,  and  thence,   being  apt  to 
suppose  more  labor  employed  in  the  manufactures  than  there 
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really  is,  ai\aijpj#fc  easily  imposed  on  in  their  value,  and  in 
duced  to  allow  more  for  them  than  they  are  honestly  worth. 

11.  Thus   the   advantage  of  having  manufactures  in  a 
country  does  not  consist,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  in  their 
highly  advancing  the  value  of  rough  materials,  of  which 
they  are  formed  ;  since,  though  six-pennyworth  of  flax  may 
be  worth  twenty  shillings  when  worked  into  lace,  yet  the 
very  cause  of  its  being  worth  twenty  shillings,  is,  that,  be 
sides  the  flax,  it  has  cost  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in 
subsistence  to  the  manufacturer.     But  the  advantage  of  ma 
nufactures  is,  that  under  their  shape  provisions  may  be 
more  easily  carried  to  a  foreign  market;  and  by  their  means 
our  traders  may  more  easily  cheat  strangers.     Few,  where 
it  is  not  made,  are  judges  of  the  value   of  lace.     The  im 
porter  may  demand  forty,  and  perhaps  get  thirty  shillings 
for  that,  which  cost  him  but  twenty. 

12.  Finally,  there  seem  to  be  but  three  ways  for  a  nation 
to  acquire  wealth.     The  first  is  by  war,  as  the  Romans  did, 
in  plundering  their  conquered  neighbors.     This  is  robbery. 
— The  second  by  commerce,  which  is  generally  cheating. — 
The  third  by   agriculture,  the   only  honest  way,  wherein 
man  receives  a  real   increase  of  the  seed  thrown  into  the 
ground,  in  a  kind  of  continual  miracle  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  God  in  his  favor,  as  a  reward  for  his  innocent  life,  and 
his  virtuous  industry. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 
Aril^    1769. 


The  following  extracts  of  a  letter  signed  Columella,  and  addressed  to  the 
editors  of  the  British  Repository  for  select  Papers  on  Agriculture,  Arts,  and 
Manufactures  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  352)  will  serve  the  purpose  of  preparing  those 
who  read  it,  for  entering  upon  the  next  paper. 

"  GENTLEMEN, 

"  THERE  is  now  publishing  in  France  a  periodical  work,  called  Ephemeridis 
du  Citoyen,  ir  which  several  points,  interesting  to  those  concerned  in  agricul 
ture,  are  from  time  to  time  discussed  by  some  able  hands.  In  looking  over  one 
of  the  volumes  of  this  work  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  a  little  piece  written  by  one 
of  our  countrymen,  and  which  our  vigilant  neighbors  had  taken  from  the  Lon« 
don  Chrpniclc  in  1766.  The  author  is  a  gentleman  well  known  to  every  man 
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On  the  Price  of  Corn,  and  Management  of  the  Poor. 

TO    MESSIEURS   THE    PUBLIC. 

I  AM  one  of  that  class  of  people,  that  feeds  you  all,  and 
at  present  is  abused  by  you  all ; — in  short,  I  am  a  farmer. 

By  your  newspapers  we  are  told,  that  God  had  sent  a 
very  short  harvest  to  some  other  countries  of  Europe.  I 
thought  this  might  be  in  favor  of  Old  England ;  and  that 
now  we  should  get  a  good  price  for  our  grain,  which  would 
bring  millions  among  us,  and  make  us  flow  in  money  :  that 
to  be  sure  is  scarce  enough. 

But  the  wisdom  of  government  forbade  the  exportation1. 

Well,  says  I,  then  we  must  be  content  with  the  market 
price  at  home. 

No ;  say  my  lords  the  mob,  you  sha'nt  have  that.  Bring 
your  corn  to  market  if  you  dare  ; — we'll  sell  it  for  you? 
for  less  money,  or  take  it  for  nothing. 

Being  thus  attacked  by  both  ends  of  the  constitution,  the 
head  and  tail  of  government,  what  am  I  to  do? 

Must  I  keep  my  corn  in  the  barn,  to  feed  and  increase 
the  breed  of  rats  ? — be  it  so ;  they  cannot  be  less  thankful^ 
than  those  I  have  been  used  to  feed. 

Are  we  farmers  the  only  people  to  be  grudged  the  profits 
of  our  honest  labor  ? — And  why  ?  One  of  the  late  scrib- 
lers  against  us  gives  a  bill  of  fare  of  the  provisions  at  my 
daughter's  wedding,  and  proclaims  to  all  the  world,  that  we 
had  the  insolence  to  eat  beef  and  pudding! — Has  he  not 


of  letters  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  there  is  none,  in  this  age,  to  whom  mankind 
in  general  are  more  indebted. 

«'  That  this  piece  may  not  be  lost  to  our  own  country,  I  beg  you  will  give  if 
a  place  in  your  Repository  :  it  was  written  in  favor  of  the  farmers,  when  they 
suffered  so  much  abuse  in  our  public  papers,  and  were  also  plwndered  by  the 
mob  in  many  places." 

The  principles  on  which  this  piece  is  grounded  are  given  mere  at  large  in  the 
preceding  articles. 

a  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  what  degree  Dr.  franklin  respected  the  mini* 
s.ters,  to  whom  he  alludes. — The  embargo  upon  corn  was  but  a  single  measure, 
which,  it  is  enough  to  say,  an  host  of  politicians  thought  well  advised,  but  i!i 
defended. 
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read  the  precept  in  the  good  book,  tlion  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn  ;  or  does  he  think 
us  less  worthy  of  good  living  than  our  oxen  ? 

O,  but  the  manufacturers  !  the  manufacturers  !  they  are- 
to  be  favored,  and  they  must  have  bread  at  a  cheap  rate  ! 

Hark  ye,  Mr.  Oaf: — The  farmers  live  splendidly,  you 
^ay.  And  pray,  would  you  have  them  hoard  the  money 
they  get  ?  Their  fine  clothes  and  furniture,  do  they  make 
them  themselves,  or  for  one  another,  and  so  keep  the  money 
among  them  ?  Or,  do  they  employ  these  your  darling 
manufacturers,  and  so  scatter  it  again  all  over  the  nation  ? 

The  wool  would  produce  me  a  better  price,  if  it  were 
suffered  to  go  to  foreign  markets ;  but  that,  Messieurs  the 
Public,  your  laws  will  not  permit.  It  must  be  kept  all  at 
home,  that  our  dear  manufacturers  may  have  it  the  cheap 
er.  And  then,  having  yourselves  thus  lessened  our  encou 
ragement  for  raising  sheep,  you  curse  us  for  the  scarcity  of 
mutton  ! 

I  have  heard  my  grandfather  say,  that  the  farmers  sub 
mitted  to  the  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  wool,  being 
made  to  expect  and  believe,  that  when  the  manufacturer 
bought  his  wool  cheaper,  they  should  also  have  their  cloth 
cheaper.  But  the  deuce  a  bit.  It  has  been  growing  dearer 
?nd  dearer  from  that  day  to  this.  How  so  ?  Why,  truly, 
the  cloth  is  exported :  and  that  keeps  up  the  price. 

Now  if  it  be  a  good  principle,  that  the  exportation  of  a 
commodity  is  to  be  restrained,  that  so  our  people  at  home 
may  have  it  the  cheaper  ;  stick  to  that  principle,  and  go 
thorough  stitch  with  it.  Prohibit  the  exportation  of  your 
cloth,  your  leather,  and  shoes,  your  iron-ware,  and  your 
manufactures  of  all  sorts,  to  make  them  all  cheaper  at  home. 
And  cheap  enough  they  will  be,  I  will  warrant  you — till 
people  leave  off  making  them. 

Some  folks  seem  to  think  they  ought  never  to  be  easy  till 
England  becomes  another  Lubberland,  where  it  is  fancied 
the  streets  are  paved  with  penny-rolls,  the  houses  tiled  with 
pancakes,  and  chickens,  ready  roasted,  cry,  come  eat  me, 
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I  say,  when  you  are  sure  you  have  got  a  good  principle, 
stick  to  it,  and  carry  it  through. — I  hear  it  is  said,  that 
though  it  was  necessary  and  right  for  the  ministry  to  advise 
a  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  corn,  yet  it  was  contra 
ry  to  laxv  ;  and  also,  that  though  it  was  contrary  to  lazo  for 
the  mob  to  obstruct  waggons,  yet  it  was  necessary  and  right. 
Just  the  same  thing  to  a  tittle.  Now  they  tell  me,  an  act  of 
indemnity  ought  to  pass  in  favor  of  the  ministry,  to  secure 
them  from  the  consequences  of  having  acted  illegally. — If 
so,  pass  another  in  favor  of  the  mob.  Others  say,  some  of 

the  mob  ought  to  be  hanged,  by  way  of  example If  so, — • 

but  I  say  no  more  than  I  have  said  before,  -when  you  are 
sure  that  you  have  a  good  principle,  go  through  with  it. 

You  say,  poor  laborers  cannot  afford  to  buy  bread  at  a 
high  price,  unless  they  had  higher  wages — Possibly. — But 
how  shall  we  farmers  be  able  to  afford  our  laborers  higher 
wages,  if  you  will  not  allow  us  to  get,  when  we  migliLhave 
it,  a  higher  price  for  our  corn  ?  $ 

By  all  that  I  can  learn,  we  should  at  least  have  had  a 
guinea  a  quarter  more,  if  the  exportation  had  been  allowed. 
And  this  money  England  would  have~got  from  foreigners. 

But,  it  seems,  we  farmers  must  take  so  much  less,  that 
the  poor  may  have  it  so  much  cheaper. 

This  operates  then  as  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  A  very  good  thing,  you  will  say.  But  I  ask,  why 
a  partial  tax?  why  laid  on  us  farmers  only  ?  If  it  be  a  good 
thing,  pray,  messieurs  the  Public,  take  your  share  of  it,  by 
indemnifying  us  a  little  out  of  your  public  treasury.  In 
doing  a  good  thing,  there  is  both  honor  and  pleasure — you 
are  welcome  to  your  share  of  both. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  so  well  satisfied  of  the  good 
ness  of  this  thing.  I  am  for  doing  good  to  the  poor,  but 
I  differ  in  opinion  about  the  means.  I  think  the  best  way 
of  doing  good  to  the  poor,  is,  not  making  them  easy  in  po 
verty,  but  leading  or  driving  them  out  of  it.  In  my  youth 
I  travelled  much,  and  I  observed  in  different  countries,  that 
the  more  public  provisions  were  made  for  the  poor,  the  less 
they  provided  for  themselves,  and  of  course  became  poorer, 
VOL.  iv.  E  c 
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And  on  the  contrary,  the  less  was  done  for  them,  the  more 
they  did  for  themselves,  and  became  richer.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  so  many  provisions  are  estab 
lished  for  them  ;  so  many  hospitals  to  receive  them  \vhen 
they  are  sick  or  lame,  founded  and  maintained  by  voluntary 
charities  ;  so  many  alms  houses  for  the  aged  of  both  sexes? 
together  with  a  solemn  general  law  made  by  the  rich  to  sub 
ject  their  estates  to  a  heavy  tax  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 
Under  all  these  obligations,  are  our  poor  modest,  humble, 
and  thankful  ?  And  do  they  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  lighten  our  shoulders  of  this  bur 
then  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  affirm,  that  there  is  no  country  in 
the  Av'orkl  in  which  the  poor  are  more  idle,  dissolute,  drun 
ken,  and  insoknt.  The  day  you  passed  that  act,  you  took 
away  from  before  their  eyes  the  greatest  of  all  inducements 
to  industry,  frugality,  and  sobriety,  by  giving  them  a  de- 
pen^nce  on  somewhat  else  than  a  careful  accumulation  du- 
rin^outh  and  health,  for  support  in  age  or  sickness.  In 
short,  you  offered  a  premium  for  the  encouragement  of 
*dleness,  and  you  should  not  now  wonder,  that  it  has  had 
<ts  effect  in  the  increase  of  poverty.  Repeal  that  law,  and 
you  will  soon  see  a  change  in  their  manners,  Saint  Monday -, 
and  Saint  Tuesday,  will  soon  cease  to  be  holidays.  Six 
daysshalt  thou  labor,  though  one  of  the  old  commandment.1.; 
long  treated  as  out  of  date,  will  again  be  looked  upon  as  a 
respectable  precept;  industry  will  increase,  and  with  it 
plenty  among  the  lower  people ;  their  circumstances  will 
mend,  and  more  will  be  done  for  their  happiness  by  muring 
them  to  provide  for  themselves,  than  could  be  done  by  di 
viding  all  your  estates  among  them. 

Excuse  me,  messieurs  the  Public,  if  upon  this  interest- 
ing  subject,  I  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  reading  a  little  of 
my  nonsense  ;  I  am  sure  I  have  lately  read  a  great  deal  of 
yours,  and  therefore  from  you  (at  least  from  those  of  you 
who  are  writers)  I  deserve  a  little  indulgence. 

I  am  yours,  &c.      >  ARATOR'. 

3  The  late   Mr.  Ow»n  Ruiihead,  being  some  time  employed  in  preparing 
a  digest «/  the  Brit  lib  poor  laws,  communicated  a  copy  of  it  to  Dr.  Frafiklin  for 
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ON    SMUGGLING,    AND    ITS    VARIOUS    SPECIES.4 
SIR, 

THERE  are  many  people  that  would  be  thought,  and 
even  think  themselves,  honest  men,  who  fail  nevertheless  in 
particular  points  of  honesty  ;  deviating  from  that  character 
sometimes  by  the  prevalence  of  mode  or  custom,  and  some- 
times  through  mere  inattention  ;  so  that  their  honesty  is 
partial  only,  and  not  general  or  universal.  Thus  one,  who 
would  scorn  to  over-reach  you  in  a  bargain,  shall  make  no 
scruple  of  tricking  you  a  little  now  and  then  at  cards  ;  ano 
ther,  that  plays  with  the  utmost  fairness,  shall  with  great 
freedom  cheat  you  in  the  sale  of  a  horse..  But  there  is  no 
kind  of  dishonesty,  into  which  otherwise  good  people  more 
easily  and  frequently  fall,  than  that  of  defrauding  govern 
ment  of  its  revenues  by  smuggling  when  they  have  an  op 
portunity,  or  encouraging  smugglers  by  buying  their  goods. 

I  fell  into  these  reflections  the  other  day,  on  hearing  two 
gentlemen  of  reputation  discoursing  about  a  small  estate, 
which  one  of  them  was  inclined  to  sell,  and  the  other  to 
buy  ;  when  the  seller,  in  recommending  the  place,  remark 
ed,  that  its  situation  was  very  advantageous  on  this  account, 
that,  being  on  the  sea-coast  in  a  smuggling  country,  one 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  buying,  many  of  the  expen 
sive  articles  used  in  a  family  (such  as  tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
brandy,  wines,  cambrics,  Brussels  laces,  French  silks,  and 
all  kinds  of  India  goods),  20,  30,  and  in  some  articles  50 
per  cent,  cheaper,  than  they  could  be  had  in  the  more  inte 
rior  parts,  of  traders  that  paid  duty. — The  other  honest 
gentleman  allowed  this  to  be  an  advantage,  but  insisted, 

his  advice.  Dr;  Franklin  recommended,  that  provision  should  be  made  therein 
for  the  printing  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  dispersing,  in  each  parish  in  tke  king 
dom,  annual  accounts  of  every  disbursement  and  receipt  of  its  officers:  It  is 
obvious  to  remark,  how  greatly  this  must  tend  to  check  both  the  officers  and 
the  poor,  and  to  inform  and  interest  the  parishioners  with  respect  to  parish 
concerns. — In  some  of  the  American  states  this  measure  is  pursued  with  suc 
cess. 

4  This  letter  was  publishedjn  the  London  Chronicle,  for  November  24, 17*"i 
and  addressed  to  the  printer  of  that  newspaper. 
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that  the  seller,  in  the  advanced  price  he  demanded  on  that 
account,  rated  the  advantage  much  above  its  value.  And 
neither  of  them  seemed  to  think  dealing  with  smugglers  a 
practice,  that  an  honest  man  (provided  he  got  his  goods 
cheap)  had  the  least  reason  to  be  ashamed  of. 

At  a  time  when  the  load  of  our  public  debt,  and  the 
heavy  expence  of  maintaining  our  fleets  and  armies  to  be 
ready  for  our  defence  on  occasion,  makes  it  necessary,  not 
only  to  continue  old  taxes,  but  often  to  look  out  for  new 
ones,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  unuseful  to  state  this  matter  in 
a  light,  that  few  seem  to  have  considered  it  in. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  happy  constitu 
tion  of  this  country,  have  a  privilege  few  other  countries 
enjoy,  that  of  chusing  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature, 
which  branch  has  alone  the  power  of  regulating  their  taxes. 
Now  whenever  the  government  finds  it  necessary  for  the 
common  benefit,  advantage,  and  safety  of  the  nation,  for 
the  security  of  our  liberties,  property,  religion,  and  every 
thing  that  is  dear  to  us,  that  certain  sums  shall  be  yearly 
raised  by  taxes,  duties,  &c.  and  paid  into  .the  public 
treasury,  thence  to  be  dispensed  by  government  for  those 
purposes  ;  ought  not  every  honest  man  freely  and  willingly 
to  pay  his  just  proportion  of  this  necessary  expence  ?  Can 
he  possibly  preserve  a  right  to  that  character,  if,  by  fraud, 
stratagem,  or  contrivance,  Ije  avoids  that  payment  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  companion,  who,  having  sup 
ped  with  his  friends  at  a  tavern,  and  partaken  equally  of  the 
joys  of  the  evening  with  the  rest  of  us,  would  nevertheless 
contrive  by  some  artifice  to  shift  his  share  of  the  reckoning 
upon  others,  in  order  to  go  off  scot-free?  If  a  man  who 
practised  this,  would,  when  detected,  be  deemed  and  called 
a  scoundrel,  what  ought  he  to  be  called,  who  can  enjoy  all 
the  inestimable  benefits  of  public  society,  and  yet  by  smug 
gling,  or  dealing  with  smugglers,  contrive  to  evade  paying 
his  just  share  of  the  expence,  as  settled  by  his  own  repre 
sentatives  in  parliament ;  and  wrongfully  throw  it  upon  his 
honcster  and  perhaps  much  poorer  neighbors?  He  will 
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perhaps  be  ready  to  tell  me,  that  he  does  not  wrong  his 
neighbors ;  he  scorns  the  imputation,  he  only  cheats  the 
king  a  little,  who  is  very  able  to  bear  it.  This  however  is 
a  mistake.  The  public  treasure  is  the  treasure  of  the  na 
tion,  to  be  applied  to  national  purposes.  And  when  a  duty 
is  laid  for  a  particular  public  and  necessary  purpose,  if, 
through  smuggling,  that  duty  falls  short  of  raising  the  sum 
required,  and  other  duties  must  therefore  be  laid  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  all  the  additional  sum  laid  by  the  new 
duties  and  paid  by  other  people,  though  it  should  amount 
to  no  more  than  a  half-penny  or  a  farthing  per  head,  is  so 
much  actually  picked  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  other  peo 
ple  by  the  smugglers  and  their  abettors  and  encouragers. 
Are  they  then  any  better  or  other  than  pick-pockets  ?  and 
what  mean,  low,  rascally  pick-pockets  must  those  be,  that 
can  pick  pockets  for  halfpence  and  for  farthings  ? 

I  would  not  however  be  supposed  to  allow  in  what  I  have 
just  said,  that  cheating  the  king  is  a  less  offence  against  ho 
nesty,  than  cheating  the  public.  The  king  and  the  public  in 
this  case  are  different  names  for  the  same  thing ;  but  if  we 
consider  the  king  distinctly  it  will  not  lessen  the  crime  :  it  is 
no  justification  of  a  robbery,  that  the  person  robbed  was 
rich  and  able  to  bear  it.  The  king  has  as  much  right  to 
justice  as  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  ;  and  as  he  is  truly 
the  common  father  of  his  people,  those  that  rob  him  fall 
under  the  scripture  woe,  pronounced  against  the  son  that 
robbeth  his  father,  and  saith  it  is  no  sin. 

Mean  as  this  practice  is,  do  we  not  daily  see  people  of  cha 
racter  and  fortune  engaged  in  it  for  trifling  advantages  to 
themselves? — Is  any  lady  ashamed  to  request  of  a  gentle 
man  of  her  acquaintance,  that  when  he  returns  from  abroad 
he  would  smuggle  her  home  a  piece  of  silk  or  lace  from 
France  or  Flanders  ?  Is  any  gentleman  ashamed  to  under 
take  and  execute  the  commission  ? — Not  in  the  least.  They 
will  talk  of  it  freely,  even  before  others  whose  pockets  they 
are  thus  contriving  to  pick  by  this  piece  of  knavery. 

Among  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  that  of  the  post- 
office  is,  by  a  late  law,  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  our 
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public  debt,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  state.  None  but 
members  of  parliament,  and  a  few  public  officers  have  now 
a  right  to  avoid,  by  a  frank,  the  payment  of  postage.  When 
any  letter,  not  written  by  them  or  on  their  business,  is  frank 
ed  by  any  of  them,  it  is  a  hurt  to  the  revenue,  an  injury 
which  they  must  now  take  the  pains  to  conceal  by  writing 
the  whole  superscription  themselves.  And  yet  such  is  our 
insensibility  to  justice  in  this  particular,  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see,  even  in  a  reputable  company,  a  very 
honest  gentleman  or  lady  declare  his  or  her  intention  to 
cheat  the  nation  of  three-pence  by  a  frank,  and  without 
blushing  apply  to  one  of  the  very  legislators  themselves, 
with  a  modest  request,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  become 
an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  and  assist  in  the  perpetration. 

There  are  those  who  by  these  practices  take  a  great  deal 
in  a  year  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  put  the  money  into 
their  own  private  pockets.  If,  passing  through  a  room 
where  public  treasure  is  deposited,  a  man  takes  the  oppor 
tunity  of  clandestinely  pocketing  and  carrying  off  a  guinea, 
is  he  not  truly  and  properly  a  thief  ?  And  if  another  evades 
paying  into  the  treasury  a  guinea  he  ought  to  pay  in,  and 
applies  it  to  his  own  use,  when  he  knows  it  belongs  to  the 
public  as  much  as  that  which  has  been  paid  in,  what  differ 
ence  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  crime,  or  the  baseness  of 
committing  it  ? 

Some  laws  make  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods  equally 
penal  with  stealing,  and  upon  this  principle,  that  if  there 
were  no  receivers,  there  would  be  few  thieves.  Our  pro 
verb  too  says  truly,  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 
By  the  same  reasoning,  as  there  would  be  few  smugglers, 
if  there  were  none  who  knowingly  encouraged  them  by  buy 
ing  their  goods,  we  may  say,  that  the  encouragers  of  smug 
gling  are  as  bad  as  the  smugglers  ;  and  that,  as  smugglers 
are  a  kind  of  thieves,  both  equally  deserve  the  punishments 
of  thievery. 

In  this  view  of  wronging  the  revenue,  what  must  we 
think  of  those  who  can  evade  paying  for  their  wheels5  and 

.5  Alluding  to  the  British  taxes  on  carriage  wheels,  ami  on  plate; 
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their  plate,  in  defiance  of  law  and  justice,  and  yet  declaim 
against  corruption  and  peculation,  as  if  their  own  hands  and 
hearts  were  pure  and  unsullied  ?  The  Americans  offend  us 
grievously,  when,  contrary  to  our  laws,  they  smuggle  goods 
into  their  own  country:  and  yet  they  had  no  hand  in  making 
those  laws.  I  do  not  however  pretend  from  thence  to  jus 
tify  them.  But  I  think  the  offence  much  greater  in  those 
who  either  directly  or  indirectly  have  been  concerned  in 
making  the  very  laws  they  break.  And  when  I  hear  them 
exclaiming  against  the  Americans,  and  for  every  little  in- 
fringment  of  the  acts  of  trade,  or  obstruction  given  by  a 
petty  mob  to  an  officer  of  our  customs  in  that  country,  cal 
ling  for  vengeance  against  the  whole  people  as  REBELS  and 
traitors,  1  cannot  help  thinking  there  are  still  those  in  the 
world  who  can  see  a  mote  in  their  brothers  eye,  while  they 
do  not  discern  a  beam  in  their  oxvn  ;  and  that  the  old  saying 
is  as  true  now  as  ever  it  was,  one  man  may  better  steal  a 
horse,  than  another  look  over  the  hedge. 

B.  F, 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    WAR. 


BY  the  original  law  of  nations,  war  and  extirpation  were 
the  punishment  of  injury.  Humanizing  by  degrees,  it  ad 
mitted  slavery  instead  of  death :  a  farther  step  was  the  ex 
change  of  prisoners  instead  of  slavery:  another,  to  respect 
more  the  property  of  private  persons  under  conquest,  and 
be  content  with  acquired  dominion.  Why  should  not  this 
law  of  nations  go  on  improving?  Ages  have  intervened 
between  its  several  steps  :  but  as  knowlege  of  late  increa 
ses  rapidly,  why  should  not  those  steps  be  quickened  ? 
Why  should  it  not  be  agreed  to,  as  the  future  law  of  na 
tions,  that  in  any  war  hereafter  the  following  description  of 
men  should  be  undisturbed,  have  the  protection  of  both 
sides,  and  be  permitted  to  follow  their  employments  in  se 
curity?  viz* 

1.  Cultivators  of  the  earth,  because  they  labor  for  the 
subsistence  of  mankind. 
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2.  Fishermen,  for  the  same  reason. 

3.  Merchants  and  traders  in  unarmed  ships,  who  accom 
modate  different  nations  by  communicating  and  exchanging 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 

4.  Artists    and   mechanics,    inhabiting   and  working  in 
open  towns. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  hospitals  of  ene 
mies  should  be  unmolested — they  ought  to  be  assisted.  It 
is  for  the  interest  of  humanity  in  general,  that  the  occasions 
of  war,  and  the  inducements  to  it,  should  be  diminished. 
If  rapine  be  abolished,  one  of  the  encouragements  to  war 
is  taken  away  ;  and  peace  therefore  more  likely  to  continue 
and  be  lasting. 

The  practice  of  robbing  merchants  on  the  high  seas — -a 
remnant  of  the  ancient  piracy — though  it  may  be  accidently 
beneficial  to  particular  persons,  is  far  from  being  profitable 
to  all  engaged  in  it,  or  to  the  nation  that  authorises  it.  In 
the  beginning  of  a  war,  some  rich  ships  are  surprised  and 
taken.  This  encourages  the  first  adventurers  to  fit  out  more 
armed  vessels,  and  many  others  to  do  the  same.  But  the 
enemy  at  the  same  time  become  more  careful,  arm  their 
merchant  ships  better,  and  render  them  not  so  easy  to  be 
taken :  they  go  also  more  under  the  protection  of  convoys. 
Thus,  while  the  privateers  to  take  them  are  multiplied,  the 
vessels  subject  to  be  taken,  and  the  chances  of  profit,  are 
diminished ;  so  that  many  cruises  are  made  wherein  the  ex- 
pences  overgo  the  gains,  and  as  is  the  case  in  other  lotteries, 
though  particulars  have  got  prizes,  the  mass  of  adventu 
rers  are  losers,  the  whole  expence  of  fitting  out  all  the 
privateers  during  a  war  being  much  greater  than  the  whole 
amount  of  goods  taken. 

Then  there  is  the  national  loss  of  all  the  labor  of  so  many 
men  during  the  time  they  have  been  employed  in  robbing, 
who  besides  spend  what  they  get  in  riot,  drunkenness,  and 
debauchery,  lose  their  habits  of  industry,  are  rarely  fit  for 
any  sober  business  after  a  peace,  and  serve  only  to  increase 
the  number  of  highwaymen  and  housebreakers.  Even  the 
undertakers,  who  have  been  fortunate,  are  by  sudden  wealth 
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led  into  expensive  living,  the  habit  of  which  continues 
when  the  means  of  supporting  it  cease,  and  finally  riv'ns 
them:  a  just  punishment  for  their  having  vvnrtonly  snd 
unfeelingly  ruined  many  honest,  innocent  traders  am'  their 
families,  whose  subsistance  was  employed  in  serving  the 
common  interest  of  mankind. 


TO    BENJAMIN    VAUGH  VN,  ESQ. 

Q?i  Luxury,  Idleness,  and  Industry, 
Written  in  1784, 

IT  is  wonderful  how  preposterously  the  affairs  of  this 
world  are  managed.  Naturally  one  would  imagine,  that 
the  interest  of  a  few  individuals  should  give  way  to  gene 
ral  interest ;  but  individuals  manage  their  aff.iirs  with  so 
much  more  application,  industry,  and  address,  than  the  pub 
lic  do  theirs,  that  general  interest  most  commonly  gives 
way  to  particular.  We  assemble  parliaments  and  councils, 
to  have  the  benefit  of  their  collected  wisdom  ;  but  we  neces 
sarily  have,  atthe  same  time,  the  inconvenience  of  their 
collected  passions,  prejudices,  and  private  interests,,  By 
the  help  of  these,  artful  men  overpower  their  wisdom,  and 
dupe  its  possessors  :  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  acts, 
arrets,  and  edicts,  all  the  world  over,  for  regulating  com 
merce,  an  assembly  of  great  men  is  the  greatest  fool  upon 
earth* 

I  have  not  yet,  indeed^  thought  of  a  remedy  for  luxury. 
I  am  not  sure  that  in  a  great  state  it  is  capable  of  a  remedy, 
nor  that  the  evil  is  in  itself  always  so  great  as  it  is  repre 
sented.  Suppose  we  include  in  the  definition  of  luxury  all 
unnecessary  expence,  and  then  let  us  consider,  whether 
laws  to  prevent  such  expence  are  possible  to  be  executed  in 
a  great  country,  and  whether,  if  they  could  be  executed, 
©ur  people  generally  would  be  happier,  or  even  richer.  Is 

6  This  letter  is  taken  from  a   periodical  publication,   that  existed  only  fora 
short  period,  entitled,  The  Repository,  to  which  it  was  con-muinicat«d,  by  the 

person  to  \vJi»rn  it  is  adUrssse*!. 

Ff 
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not  the  hope  of  being  one  day  able  to  purchase  and1  enjoy 
luxuries,  a  great  spur  to  labor  and  industry  ?  May  not  lux 
ury  therefore  produce  more  than  it  consumes,  if,  without 
such  a  spur,  people  would  be,  as  they  are  naturally  enough 
inclined  to  be,  lazy  and  indolent  ?  To  this  purpose  I  re 
member  a  circumstance.  The  skipper  of  a  shallop,  employ 
ed  between  Cape-May  and  Philadelphia,  had  done  us  some 
small  service,  for  which  he  refused  to  be  paid.  My  wife, 
understanding  that  he  had  a  daughter,  sent  her  a  present 
of  a  new-fashioned  cap.  Three  years  after,  this  skipper 
being  at  my  house  with  an  old  farmer  of  Cape -May,  his 
passenger,  he  mentioned  the  cap,  and  how  much  his  daugh 
ter  had  been  pleased  with  it.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  it  proved 
a  dear  cap  to  our  congregation."  "  How  so  ?"  "  When 
my  daughter  appeared  with  it  at  meeting,  it  was  so  much 
admired,  that  all  the  girls  resolved  to  get  such  caps  from 
Philadelphia ;  and  my  wife  and  I  computed,  that  the 
whole  could  not  have  cost  less  than  a  hundred  pounds." 
"  True  (said  the  farmer),  but  you  do  not  tell  all  the  story. 
I  think  the  cap  was  nevertheless  an  advantage  to  us,  for  it 
was  the  first  thing  that  put  our  girls  upon  knitting  worsted 
mittens  for  sale  at  Philadelphia,  that  they  might  have 
wherewithal  to  buy  caps  and  ribbons  there,  and  you  know 
that  that  industry  has  continued,  and  is  likely  to  continue  and 
increase  to  a  much  greater  value,  and  answer  better  pur 
poses." — Upon  the  whole,  I  was  more  reconciled  to  this 
little  piece  of  luxury,  since  not  only  the  girls  were  made 
happier  by  having  fine  caps,  but  the  Philadelphians  by  the 
supply  of  warm  mittens. 

In  our  commercial  towns  upon  the  sea-coast,  fortunes 
will  occasionally  be  made.  Some  of  those  who  grow  rich 
will  be  prudent,  live  within  bounds,  and  preserve  what  they 
have  gained  for  their  posterity ;  others,  fond  of  showing 
their  wealth,  will  be  extravagant,  and  ruin  themselves.- 
Laws  cannot  prevent  this :  and  perhaps  it  is  not  always  an 
evil  to  the  public.  A  shilling  spent  idly  by  a  fool,  may  be 
picked  up  by  a  wiser  person,  who  knows  better  what  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  therefore  not  lost.  A  vain  silly  fellow  builds 
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a  fine  house,  furnishes  it  richly,  lives  in  it  expensively,  and 
in  a  few  years  ruins  himself:  but  the  masons,  carpenters, 
smiths,  and  other  honest  tradesmen,  have  been  by  his  em 
ploy,  assisted  in  maintaining  and  raising  their  families  ;  the 
farmer  has  been  paid  for  his  labor,  and  encouraged,  and 
the  estate  is  now  in  better  hands.  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
certain  modes  of  luxury  may  be  a  public  evil,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  a  private  one.  If  there  be  a  nation,  for  in 
stance,  that  exports  its  beef  and  linen,  to  pay  for  the  im 
portation  of  claret  and  porter,  while  a  great  part  of  its  peo 
ple  live  upon  potatoes,  and  wear  no  shirts,  wherein  does  it 
differ  from  the  sot,  who  lets  his  family  starve,  and  sells  his 
clothes  to  buy  drink  ?  Our  American  commerce  is,  I  con 
fess,  a  little  in  this  way.  We  sell  our  victuals  to  the  islands 
for  rum  and  sugar ;  the  substantial  necessaries  of  life  for 
.superfluities.  But  we  have  plenty,  and  live  well  neverthe 
less,  though  by  being  soberer,  we  might  be  richer. 

The  vast  quantity  of  forest  land  we  have  yet  to  clear,  and 
put  in  order  for  cultivation,  will  for  a  long  time  keep  the 
body  of  our  nation  laborious  and  frugal.  Forming  an  opi 
nion  of  our  people  and  their  manners,  by  what  is  seen  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-ports,  is  judging  from  an  impro 
per  sample.  The  people  of  the  trading  towns  may  be  rich 
and  luxurious,  while  the  country  possesses  all  the  virtues^ 
that  tend  to  promote  happiness  and  public  prosperity.-— 
Those  towns  are  not  much  regarded  by  the  country  j  they 
are  hardly  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  the  states,  and 
the  experience  of  the  last  war  has  shown,  that  their  being 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  did  not  necessarily  draw  on 
the  subjection  of  the  country,  which  bravely  continued  to 
maintain  its  freedom  and  independence  notwithstanding. 

It  has  been  computed  by  some  political  arithmetician,  that 
if  every  man  and  woman  would  work  for  four  hours  each 
day  on  something  useful,  that  labour  would  produce  suffi 
cient  to  procure  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life^ 
want  and  misery  would  be  banished  out  of  the  world,  and 
the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  l^urs  might  be  leisure  and  plea 
sure. 
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What  occasions  then  so  much  want  and  misery  ?  It  is  the 
employment  of  men  and  women  in  works,  that  produce  nei- 
th.-r  the  necessaries  nor  conveniences  of  life,  who,  with 
those  who  do  nothing-,  consume  necessaries  raised  by  the 
laborious.  To  explain  this. 

The  first  elements  of  wealth  are  obtained  by  labour,  from 
the  earth  and  waters.  I  have  land,  and  raise  corn.  With 
this,  if  I  feed  a  family  that  does  nothing,  my  corn  will  be 
consumed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1  shall  be  no  richer 
than  I  was  at  the;  beginning.  But  if,  while  I  feed  them,  I 
employ  them,  some  in  spinning,  others  in  making  bricks? 
&c.  for  building,  the  value  oi  my  corn  will  be  arrested  and 
remain  with  me,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  may  all  be 
better  clothed  and  better  lodged.  And  if,  instead  of  em 
ploying  a  man  I  feed  in  making  bricks,  I  employ  him  in 
fiddling  for  me,  the  corn  he  eats  is  gone,  and  no  part  of  his 
manufacture  remains  to  augment  the  wealth  and  convenience 
of  the  family:  I  shall  therefore  be  the  poorer  for  this  fid 
dling  man,  unless  the  rest  of  my  family  work  more,  or  eat 
less,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  he  occasions. 

L-'Ok  round  the  world,  and  see  the  millions  employed  in 
doing  nothing,  or  in  something  that  amounts  to  nothing 
when  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  are  in  ques 
tion.  What  is  the  bulk  of  commerce,  for  which  we  fight 
and  destroy  each  other,  but  the  toil  of  millions  for  super 
fluities,  to  the  great  hazard  and  loss  of  many  lives,  by  the 
constant  dangers  of  the  sea  ?  How  much  labor  is  spent  in 
building  and  fitting  great  ships,  to  go  to  China  and  Arabia 
ior  tea  and  coffee,  to  the  West  Indies  for  sugar,  to  America, 
for  tobacco  ?  These  things  cannot  be  called  the  necessaries 
of  life,  for  our  ancestors  lived  very  comfortably  without 
them. 

A  question  may  be  asked  ;  could  all  these  people  now  em. 
ployed  in  raising,  ranking,  or  carrying  superfluities,  be  sub 
sisted  by  raising  necessaries  ?  I  think  they  might.  The 
world  is  large,  and  a  great  part  of  it  still  uncultivated.— 
Many  hundred  millions  of  acres  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame 
rica,  are  still  in  a  forest,  and  a  great  deal  even  in  Europe.-*- 
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On  a  hundred  acres  of  this  forest  a  man  might  become  a 
substantial  farmer,  and  a  hundred  thousand  men,  employed 
in  clearing  each  his  hundred  acres,  would  hardly  brighten  a 
spot  big  enough  to  be  visible  from  the  moon,  unless  with 
Herschel's  telescope ;  so  vast  are  the  regions  still  in  wood. 

It  is,  however,  some  comfort  to  reflect,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  quantity  of  industry  and  prudence  among  man 
kind  exceeds  the  quantity  of  idleness  and  folly.  Hence 
the  increase  of  good  buildings,  farms  cultivated,  and  popu 
lous  cities  filled  with  wealth,  all  over  Europe,  which  a  few 
ages  since  were  only  to  be  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi 
terranean  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  mad  wars  continu 
ally  raging,  by  which  are  often  destroyed  in  one  year  the 
works  of  many  years  peace.  So  that  we  may  hope  the  lux 
ury  of  a  few  merchants  on  the  coast  will  not  be  the  ruin  of 
America. 

One  reflection  more,  and  I  will  end  this  long  rambling 
letter.  Almost  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies  require  some 
expence.  The  feet  demand  shoes  ;  the  legs  stockings ;  the 
rest  of  the  body  clothing;  and  the  belly  a  good  deal  of  vic 
tuals.  Our  eyes,  though  exceedingly  useful,  ask,  when 
reasonable,  only  the  cheap  assistance  of  spectacles,  wrhich 
could  not  much  impair  our  finances.  But  the  eyes  of  other 
people  arc  the  eyes  that  ruin  us.  If  all  but  myself  were 
blind,  I  should  want  neither  fine  clothes,  fine  houses,  nor  fine 
furniture. 


The  Rev.  Dr  W.  Smith,  in  his  eulogium  on  Dr.  Franklin,  delivered 
before  the  American  philosophical  society,  gives  this  account  of  the  follow 
ing  production:  "  In  1744,  a  Spanish  privateer,  having  entered  the  Bay. of 
Delaware,"ascended  as  high  as  Newcastle,  to  the  great  terror  or  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  On  this  occasion,  Franklin  wrotv  his  first  political  pamphlet 
called  Plain  Truth,  to  exhort  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  bearing  of  arms;  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  those  military  associations,  which  followed,  at  diulrcnt 
times }  for  the  defence  of  the  country." 
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PLAIN   TRUTH ; 

Or  serious  Considerations  on  the  present  State  of  the  City  of  Pliila- 
delphiciy  and  Province  of  Pennsylvania  : 

BY    A    TRADESMAN    OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

Capta  urbe,  uihil  fit  reliqui  victis.  Sed,  per  deos  immortales,  vos  ego  apello, 
qui  semper  domos,  villas,  signa,  tabulas  vestras,  tantaj  aestimationis  fecistis  j 
si  ista,  cujuscumque  modi  sint,  quoe  amplexamini,  retinere,  si  voluptatibus 
vestris  otium  prsebere  vultis  ;  expcrgismini  aliquando,  et  capessite  rempub- 
Jicam.  Non  agitur  nunc  de  sociorum  injuriis;  (ibertas  et  aninia  nostra  in  dubio 
est.  Dux  hostium  cum  exercitu  supra  caput  est.  Vos  cunctamini  etiara 
mine,  et  dubitatis  quid  faciatis  ?  Scilicet,  res  ipsa  aspcra  est,  sed  vos  non  timetis 
cam.  Imovero  maxime;  sed  inertia  et  mollitiaanimi,alius  aliurn  expectentes, 
cunctamini;  videlicit,  cliis  immortalibus  confisi,  qui  hanc  rempublicam  in 
maximis  periculis  servavere  nan  votis,  neque  suppllciis  mulieribus^  auxllla  deorum 
paiantur:  vigilando,  agendo,  bene  consulendo,  prost  ere  omnia  cedunt.  Ubi 
socordise  tete  atque  ignavise  tradideris,  ncquicquam  deos  implores  ;  irati,  iufes- 
tique  sunt.  M.  FOR.  CAT.  IN  SALUST. 

IT  is  said,  the  wise  Italians  make  this  proverbial  remark 
on  our  nation,  viz.  The  English  feel,  but  they  do  not  see* 
That  is,  they  are  sensible  of  inconveniences  when  they  are 
present,  but  do  not  take  sufficient  care  to  prevent  them  ? 
their  natural1  courage  makes  them  too  little  apprehensive 
of  danger,  so  that  they  are  often  surprised  by  it,  unprovi 
ded  of  the  proper  means  of  security.  When  it  is  too  late, 
they  are  sensible  of  their  imprudence ;  after  great  fires, 
they  provide  buckets  and  engines :  after  a  pestilence,  they 
think  of  keeping  clean  their  streets  and  common  sewers : 
and  when  a  town  has  been  sacked  by  their  enemies,  they 
provide  for  its  defence,  &c.  This  kind  of  after-wisdom  is 
indeed  so  common  with  us,  as  to  occasion  the  vulgar, 
though  very  insignificant  saying,  When  the  steed  is  stolen^ 
you  sliut  the  stable  door. 

But  the  more  insensible  we  generally  are  of  public  dan 
ger  and  indifferent  when  warned  of  it,  so  much  the  more 
freely,  openly,  and  earnestly,  ought  such  as  apprehend  it  to 
speak  their  sentiments ;  that,  if  possible,  those  who  seem 
to  sleep  may  be  awakened,  to  think  of  some  means  of  avoid 
ing  or  preventing  the  mischief,  before  it  be  too  late. 

Believing  therefore,  that  it  is  my  duty,  I  shall  honestly 
5 peak  my  mind  in  the  following  paper. 
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War,  at  this  time,  rages  over  a  great  part  of  the  knowiv 
World ;  our  newspapers  are  weekly  filled  with  fresh  accounts 
of  the  destruction  it  every  where  occasions.  Pennsylvania, 
indeed,  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  colonies,  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  profound  repose  ;  and  though  our  nation  is  en 
gaged  in  a  bloody  war,  with  two  great  and  powerful  king 
doms,  yet,  defended,  in  a  grea*.  Degree,  from  the  French, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  northet  "provinces,  and  from  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  other,  by  the  southern,  at  no  small  ex- 
pence  to  each,  our  people  have,  till  lately,  slept  securely  in 
their  habitations. 

There  is  no  British  colony,  excepting  this,  but  has  made 
some  kind  of  provision  for  its  defence  ;  many  of  them  have 
therefore  never  been  attempted  by  an  enemy  ;  and  others, 
that  were  attacked,  have  generally  defended  themselves 
with  success.  The  length  and  difficulty  of  our  bay  and 
river  have  been  thought  so  effectual  a  security  to  us,  that 
hitherto  no  means  have  been  entered  into,  that  might  dis 
courage  an  attempt  upon  us,  or  prevent  its  succeeding. 

But  whatever  security  this  might  have  been  while  both 
country  and  city  were  poor,  and  the  advantage  to  be  ex 
pected  scarce  worth  the  hazard  of  an  attempt,  it  is  now 
doubted,  whether  we  can  any  longer  safely  depend  upon  it. 
Our  wealth,  of  late  years  much  encreased,  is  one  strong 
temptation,  our  defenceless  state  another,  to  induce  an  ene- 
my  to  attack  us  ;  while  the  acquaintance  they  have  lately 
gained  with  our  bay  and  river,  by  means  of  the  prisoners 
and  flags  of  truce  they  have  had  among  us  ;  by  spies  which 
they  almost  every  where  maintain,  and  perhaps  from  trai 
tors  among  ourselves  ;  with  the  facility  of  getting  pilots  to 
conduct  them  j  and  the  known  absence  of  ships  of  war, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  from  both  Virginia 
and  New  York,  ever  since  the  war  began,  render  the  ap 
pearance  of  success  to  the  enemy  far  more  promising,  and 
therefore  highly  encrease  our  danger. 

That  our  enemies  may  have  spies  abroad,  and  some  evea 
in  these  colonies,  will  not  be  made  much  doubt  of,  when  it 
is  considered,  that  such  has  been  the  practice  of  all  nations 
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in  all  ages,  whenever  they  were  engaged,  or  intended  to 
engage,  in  war.  Of  this  we  have  an  early  example  in  the 
book  of  Judges  (too  pertinent  to  our  case,  and  therefore  I 
must  beg  leave  a  little  to  enlarge  upon  it)  where  we  are 
told,  Chap,  xviii,  v.  2.  That  the  children  of  Dan  sent  of 
their  family  five  men  from  their  coasts  to  spie  out  the  land, 
and  search  it,  saying,  Qt  search  the  land.  These  Danites 
it  seems  were  at  this  tit*  g-MAot  very  orthodox  in  their  reli 
gion,  and  their  spies  met  with  a  certain  idolatrous  priest 
of  their  own  persuasion,  v.  3,  and  they  said  to  him,  Who 
brought  thee  hither?  What  makest  thou  in  this  place  ?  And 
what  hast  thou  here  f  [Would  to  God  no  such  priests  were 
to  be  found  among  us.]  And  they  said  unto  him,  v.  5. — 
Ask  counsel  of  God,  that  we  may  know,  whether  our  way 
which  we  go  shall  be  prosperous :  and  the  priest  said  unto 
them,  Go  in  peace;  before  the  Lord  is  your  way  wherein  you 
go.  [Are  there  no  priests  among  us^  think  you,  that  might., 
in  the  like  case,  give  an  enemy  as  good  encouragement  ? 
It  is  well  known,  that  we  have  numbers  of  the  same  reli 
gion  with  those,  who  of  late  encouraged  the  French  to  in 
vade  our  mother  country.]  And  they  came,  verse  7,  to 
Laish,  and  saw  the  people  that  were  therein,  how  they  dwelt 
CARELESS,  after  the  manner  af  the  Zidonians,  OJJIET  and 
SECURE.  They  thought  themselves  secure,  no  doubt ;  and 
as  they  never  had  been  disturbed,  vainly  imagined  they  never 
should.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  some  might  see  the  danger 
they  were  exposed  to  by  living  in  that  careless  manner  ;  but 
that,  if  these  publicly  expressed  their  apprehensions,  the  rest 
reproached  them  as  timorous  persons,  wanting  courage  or 
confidence  in  their  gods,  who  (they  might  say)  had  hitherto 
protected  them.  But  the  spies,  verse  8,  returned,  and  said 
to  their  countrymen,  verse  9,  Arise,  that  we  may  go  up 
against  them ;  for  we  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold  it  is 
very  good !  And  are  ye  still?  Be  not  slothful  to  go.  Verse 
10,  when  ye  go,  ye  shall  come  to  a  people  SECURE  :  [that  is,  a 
people  that  apprehend  no  danger,  and  therefore  have  made 
no  provision  against  it ;  great  encouragement  this  !]  and  to 
a,  large  land,  and  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  any  thing* 
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What  could  they  desire  more  ?  Accordingly  we  find,  in  the 
following  verses,  that  six  hundred  men  only,  appointed  with 
weapons  of  war,  undertook  the  conquest  of  this  large  land  / 
knowing  that  600  men,  armed  and  disciplined,  would  be  an 
over-match  perhaps  for  60,000,  unarmed,  undisciplined,  and 
off  their  guard.     And  when  they  went  against  it,  the  idola 
trous  priest,  verse  17,  "with  his  graven  image,  and  his  ephod, 
and  his  seraphim,  and  his  molten  image,  (plenty  of  supersti 
tious  trinkets]  joined  with  them,  and,  no  doubt,  gave  them 
all  the  intelligence  and  assistance  in  his  power ;    his  heart, 
as  the  text  assures  us,  being  glad,  perhaps  for  reasons  more 
than  one.     And  now,  what  was  the  fate  of  the  poor  Laish  ! 
The  600  men  being  arrived,  found,  as  the  spies  had  report 
ed,  a  people  OJJIET   and  SECURE,  verse   20,  21.     And  they 
smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  burnt   the  city 
with  FIRE;  and  there  was  no  DELIVERER,  because  it  was  far 
from  Zidon. — Not  so  far  from  Zidon,  however,  as  Pennsyl 
vania  is  from  Britain  ;  and   yet  we   are,  if  possible,  more 
careless  than  the  people  of  Laish  !  As   the  scriptures   are 
given  for  our  reproof,  instruction,   and  warning,  may  we 
make  a  due  use  of  this  example,  before  it  be  too  late ! 

And  is  our  country,  any  more  than  our  city,  altogether 
free  from  danger  ?  Perhaps  not.  We  have,  it  is  true,  had 
a  long  peace  with  the  Indians :  but  it  is  a  long  peace  in 
deed,  as  well  as  a  long  lane,  that  has  no  ending.  The  French 
know  the  power  and  importance  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
spare  no  artifice,  pains  or  expence  to  gain  them  to  their  in 
terest.  By  their  priests  they  have  convened  many  to  t  eir 
religion,  and  these7  have  openly  espoused  their  cause.  The 
rest  appear  irresolute  what  part  to  ta  ;  no  persuasions, 
though  enforced  with  costly  presents,  having  yet  been  able 
to  engage  them  generally  on  our  side,  chon  -h  we  had  nu 
merous  forces  on  their  borders,  ready  to  second  and  sup 
port  them.  What  then  may  be  expected,  now  those  forces 
are,  by  orders  from  the  crown,  to  be  dis  m  ;  '<•,  when  our 
boasted  expedition  is  laid  aside,  through  w  nt  (as  it  may 

7  The  praying  Indians. 
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appear  to  them)  cither  of  strength  or  courage  ;  when  they 
see,  that  the  French  and  their  Indians,  boldly,  and  with  im 
punity,  ravage  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  and  scalp  the 
inhabitants  ;  when  those  few  Indians,  that  engaged  with  us 
against  the  French,  are  left  exposed  to  their  resentment : 
when  they  consider  these  things,  is  there  no  danger  that, 
through  disgust  at  our  usage,  joined  with  fear  of  the  French 
power,  and  greater  confidence  in  their  promises  and  protec 
tion  than  in  ours,  they  may  be  wholly  gained  v.ver  by  our 
enemies,  and  join  in  the  war  against  us  ?  If  such  should  be 
the  case,  which  God  forbid,  how  soon  may  the  mischief 
spread  to  our  frontier  countries  ?  And  what  may  we  ex 
pect  to  be  the  consequence,  but  desertion  of  plantations, 
ruin,  bloodshed,  and  confusion  ! 

Perhaps  some  in  the  city,  towns,  and  plantations  near 
the  river,  may  say  to  themselves,  u  An  Indian  war  on  the 
frontiers  will  not  affect  us  ;  the  enemy  will  never  come  near 
our  habitations  ;  let  those  concerned  take  care  of  them 
selves."  And  others  who  live  in  the  country,  when  they 
ar  told  of  the  danger  the  city  is  in  from  attempts  by  sea,, 
may  say,  u  What  is  that  to  us  ?  The  enemy  will  be  satis 
fied  with  the  plunder  of  the  town,  and  never  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  visit  our  plantations  :  let  the  town  take  care  of  it 
self."  These  are  not  mere  suppositions,  for  I  have  heard  some 
talk  in  this  strange  manner.  But  are  these  the  sentiments  of 
true  Pennsylvanians,  of  fellow-countrymen,  or  even  of 
men,  that  have  common  sense  or  goodness  ?  Is  not  the 
whole  province  one  body,  united  by  living  under  the  same. 
laws,  and  enjoying  the  same  privileges  ?  Are  not  the  peo 
ple  of  city  and  country  connected  as  relations,  both  by  blood 
and  marriage,  and  in  friendships  equally  dear  ?  Are  they 
not  likewise  united  in  interest,  and  mutually  useful  and  ne 
cessary  to  each  other  ?  When  the  feet  are  wounded,  shall 
the  head  say,  it  is  not  me  ;  I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  con 
trive  relief !  Or  if  the  head  is  in  danger,  shall  the  hands 
say,  we  are  not  affected,  and  therefore  will  lend  no  assis 
tance  !  No.  For  so  would  the  body  be  easily  destroyed  : 
but  when  all  parts  join  their  endeavors  for  its  security,  it  is 
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otten  preserved.  And  such  should  be  the  union  between 
the  country  and  the  town  ;  and  such  their  mutual  endeavors 
for  the  safety  of  the  whole.  When  New  England,  a  dis 
tant  colony,  involved  itself  in  a  grievous  debt  to  reduce 
Cape  Breton,  we  freely  gave  four  thousand  pounds  for  their 
relief.  And  at  another  time,  remembering  that  Great  Bri 
tain,  still  more  distant,  groaned  under  heavy  taxes  in  sup 
porting  the  war,  we  threw  in  our  mite  to  their  assistance, 
by  a  free  gift  of  three  thousand  pounds  :  and  shall  country 
and  town  join  in  helping  strangers  (as  those  comparatively 
are)  and  yet  refuse  to  assist  each  other  ? 

But  whatever  different  opinions  we  have  of  our  security 
in  other  respects,  cur  TRADE,  all  seem  to  agree,  is  in 
danger  of  being  ruined  in  another  year.  The  great  success 
of  our  enemies,  in  two  different  cruizes  this  last  summer 
in  our  bay,  must  give  them  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
repeat  more  frequently  their  visits,  the  profit  being  almost 
certain,  and  the  risk  next  to  nothing.  Will  not  the  first  ef 
fect  of  this  be,  an  enhancing  of  the  price  of  all  foreign 
goods  to  the  tradesman  and  farmer,  who  use  or  consume 
them  f  For  the  rate  of  insurance  will  increase,  in  propor 
tion  to  the  hazard  of  importing  them  ;  and  in  the  'same  pro 
portion  will  the  price  of  those  goods  increase.  If  the  price 
of  the  tradesman's  work,  and  the  farmer's  produce,  would 
increase  equally  with  the  price  of  foreign  commodities,  the 
damage  would  not  be  so  great  :  but  the  direct  contrary 
must  happen.  For  the  same  hazard  or  rate  of  insurance, 
that  raises  the  price  of  what  is  imported,  must  be  deducted 
out  of,  and  lower  the  price  of  what  is  exported.  Without 
this  addition  and  deduction,  as  long  as  the  enemy  cruize  at 
our  capes,  and  take  those  vessels  that  attempt  to  go  out,  as 
well  as  those  that  endeavor  to  come  in,  none  can  afford  to 
trade,  and  business  must  be  soon  at  a  stand.  And  will 
not  the  consequences  be,  a  discouragement  of  many  of  the 
vessels  that  used  to  come  from  other  places  to  purchase 
our  produce,  and  thereby  a  turning  of  the  trade  to  ports 
that  can  be  entered  with  less  danger,  and  capable  of  fur 
nishing  them  with  the  same  commodities,  as  New  York,  &:c« 
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a  lessening  of  business  to  every  shopkeeper,  together  with 
multitudes  of  bad  debts,  the  high  rate  of  goods  discourag 
ing  the  buyers,  and  the  low  rates  of  their  labor  and  produce 
rendering  them  unable  to  pay  for  what  they  had  bought ; 
loss  of  employment  to  the  tradesman,  and  bad  p  -y  for  what 
little  he  does  ;  and  lastly,  loss  of  many  inhabitants,  who 
will  retire  to  other  provinces  not  subject  to  the  like  incon 
veniences  ;  whence  a  lowering  of  the  value  of  lands,  lots, 
and  houses. 

The  enemy,  no  doubt,  have  been  told,  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  are  Quakers,  and  against  all  defence,  from  a 
principle  of  conscience  ;  this,  though  true  of  a  part,  and 
that  a  small  part  only  of  the  inhabitants,  is  commonly  said 
of  the  whole  ;  and  what  may  make  it  look  probable  to 
fDtrangers  is,  that  in  fact,  nothing  is  done  by  any  part  of  the 
people  towards  their  defence.  But  to  refuse  defending 
one's  self,  or  one's  country,  is  so  unusual  a  thing  among 
mankind,  that  possibly  they  may  not  believe  it,  till  by  expe 
rience,  they  find  they  can  come  higher  and  higher  up  our 
river,  seize  our  vessels,  land  and  plunder  our  plantations 
and  villages,  and  retire  with  their  booty  unmolested.  Will 
not  this  confirm  the  report,  and  give  them  the  greatest  en 
couragement  to  strike  one  bold  stroke  for  the-  city,  and  for 
the  whole  plunder  of  the  river  I 

It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  expence  of  a  vessel,  to  guard 
our  trade,  would  be  very  heavy,  greater  than  perhaps  all 
the  enemy  can  be  supposed  to  take  from  us  at  sea  would 
amount  to  ;  and  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  govern- 
ment  to  open  an  insurance  office,  and  pay  all  losses.  But 
is  this  right  reasoning?  I  think  not ;  for  what  the  enemy 
takes  is  clear  loss  to  us,  and  gain  to  him ;  increasing  his 
riches  and  strength,  as  much  as  it  diminishes  ours,  so 
making  the  difference  double  ;  whereas  the  money,  paid  our 
own  tradesmen  for  building  and  fitting  out  a  vessel  of  de 
fence,  remains  in  the  country,  and  circulates  among  us  ; 
what  is  paid  to  the  officers  and  seamen,  that  navigate  her, 
is  also  spent  ashore,  and  soon  gets  into  other  hands  ;  the 
farmer  receives  the  money  for  her  provisions,  and  on  the 
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whole,  nothing  is  clearly  lost  to  the  country  but  her  wear 
and  tear,  or  so  much  as  she  sells  for  at  the  end  of  the  war 
less  than  her  first  cost.  This  loss,  and  a  trifling  one  it  is,  is 
all  the  inconvenience  ;  but  how  many  and  how  great  are  the 
conveniences  and  advantages !  and  should  the  enemy, 
through  our  supineness  and  neglect  to  provide  for  the  de 
fence  both  of  our  trade  and  country,  be  encouraged  to  at 
tempt  this  city,  and  after  plundering  us  of  our  goods,  either 
burn  it,  or  put  it  to  ransom,  how  great  would  that  loss  be  ! 
besides  the  confusion,  terror,  and  distress,  so  many  hun 
dreds  of  families  would  be  involved  in ! 

The  thought  of  this  latter  circumstance  so  much  affects 
me,  that  I  cannot  forbear  expatiating  somewhat  more  upon 
it.  You  have,  my  dear  countrymen,  and  fellow-citizens, 
riches  to  tempt  a  considerable  force  to  unite  and  attack  you, 
but  are  under  no  ties  or  engagements  to  unite  for  your  de 
fence.  Hence,  on  the  first  alarm,  terror  will  spread  over 
all ;  and  as  no  man  can  with  certainty  depend  that  another 
will  stand  by  him,  beyond  doubt  very  many  will  seek  safety 
by  a  speedy  flight.  Those,  that  are  reputed  rich,  will  flee, 
through  fear  of  torture,  to  make  them  produce  more  than 
they  are  able.  The  man,  that  has  a  wife  and  children,  will 
find  them  hanging  on  his  neck,  beseeching  him  with  tears 
to  quit  the  city,  and  save  his  life,  to  guide  and  protect  them 
in  that  time  of  general  desolation  and  ruin.  All  will  run 
into  confusion,  amidst  cries  and  lamentations,  and  the  hurry 
and  disorder  of  departers,  carrying  away  their  effects.  The 
few  that  remain  will  be  unable  to  resist.  Sacking  the  city 
will  be  the  first,  and  burning  it,  in  all  probability,  the  last 
act  of  the  enemy.  This,  I  believe,  will  be  the  case,  if  you 
have  timely  notice.  But  what  must  be  your  condition,  if 
suddenly  surprised,  without  previous  alarm,  perhaps  in  the 
night !  Confined  to  your  houses,  you  will  have  nothing  to 
trust  to  but  the  enemy's  mercy.  Your  best  fortune  will  be, 
to  fall  under  the  power  of  commanders  of  king's  ships,  able 
to  control  the  mariners  ;  and  not  into  the  hands  of  licenti 
ous  privateers.  Who  can,  without  the  utmost  horror,  con 
ceive  the  miseries  of  the  latter  !  when  your  persons,  for- 
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tunes,  wives,  and  daughters,  shall  be  subject  to  the  wanton 
and  unbridled  rage,  rapine,  and  lust,  of  negroes,  mulattoes, 
and  others,  the  vilest  and  most  abandoned  of  mankind8.  A 
dreadful  scene !  which  s.ome  may  represent  as  exaggerated. 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  warn  you :  judge  for  yourselves. 

It  is  true,  with  very  little  notice,  the  rich  may  shift  for 
themselves.  The  means  of  speedy  flight  art-  ready  in  their 
hands ;  and  with  some  previous  care  to  lodge  money  and 
effects  in  distant  and  secure  places,  though  they  should  lose 
much,  yet  enough  may  be  left  them,  and  to  spare.  But  most 
unhappily  circumstanced  indeed  are  we,  the  middling  people, 
the  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  farmers  of  the  province 
and  city !  We  cannot  all  fly  with  our  families  ;  and  if  we 
could,  how  shall  we  subsist?  No  ;  we  and  they,  and  what 
little  we  have  gained  by  hard  labor  and  industry,  must  bear 
the  brunt:  the  weight  of  contributions,  extorted  by  the 
enemy  (as  it  is  of  taxes  among  ourselves)  must  be  surely 
borne  by  us.  Nor  can  it  be  avoided,  as  we  stand  at  pre 
sent  ;  for  though  we  are  numerous,  we  are  quite  defenceless, 
having  neither  forts,  arms,  union,  nor  discipline.  And 
though  it  were  true,  that  our  trade  might  be  protected  at  no 
great  expence,  and  our  country  and  our  city  easily  defend 
ed,  if  proper  measures  were  but  taken  ;  yet,  who  shall  take 
these  measures?  Who  shall  pay  that  expence?  On  whom 
may  we  fix  our  eyes  with  the  least  expectation,  that  they  will 
do  any  thing  for  our  security  ?  Should  we  address  that 
wealthy  and  powerful  body  of  people,  who  have  ever  since 
the  war  governed  our  elections,  and  filled  almost  every 
seat  in  our  assembly  ;  should  we  intreat  them  to  consider, 
if  not  as  friends,  at  least  as  legislators,  that  protection  is  as 
truly  due  from  the  government  to  the  people,  as  obedience 
from  the  people  to  the  government ;  and  that  if,  on  account 

8  By  accounts,  the  ragged  crew  of  th?  Spanish  privateer  that  plundered  Mr. 
Listen's,  and  another  plantation,  a  little  below  Newcastle,  was  composed  of 
i-uch  as  these.  The  honor  and  humanity  of  their  officers  ma?  be  judged  of,  by 
the  treatment  they  gave  poor  capt:in  Brown,  whom  they  took  with  Martin's 
ship  in  returning  from  their  cruize.  Because  he  bravely  defended  himself  and 
vessel  longer  than  they  expected,  for  which  every  generous  enemy  would  have 
esteemed  him,  did  they,  after  he  had  struck  and  submitted,  barbarously 
murder  him,  though  on  his.  knees  begging  quarter  f 
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of  their  religious  scruples,  they  themselves  could  do  no  act 
for  our  defence,  yet  they  might  retire,  relinquish  their 
power  for  a  season,  quit  the  helm  to  freer  hands  during  the 
present  tempest,  to  hands,  chosen  by  their  own  interest  too, 
whose  prudence  and  moderation,  with  regard  to  them,  they 
might  safely  confide  in  ;  secure,  from  their  own  native 
strength,  of  resuming  again  their  present  station,  whenever 
it  shall  please  them  :  should  we  remind  them,  that  the  public 
money,  raised  from  all,  belongs  to  all  ;  that  since  they  have, 
for  their  own  ease,  and  to  secure  themselves  in  the  quiet  en 
joyment  of  their  religious  principles  (and  may  they  long 
enjoy  them)  expended  such  large  sums  to  oppose  petitions, 
and  engage  favorable  representations  of  their  conduct,  if 
they  themselves  could  by  no  means  be  free  to  appropriate 
any  part  of  the  public  money  for  our  defence  ;  yet  it  would 
be  no  more  than  justice,  to  spare  us  a  reasonable  sum  for 
that  purpose,  which  they  might  easily  give  to  the  king's  use 
as  heretofore,  leaving  all  the  appropriation  to  others,  who 
would  faithfully  apply  it  as  we  desired  :  should  we  tell  them, 
that  though  the  treasury  be  at  present  empty,  it  may  soon 
be  filled  by  the  outstanding  public  debts  collected  ;  or  at 
least  credit  might  be  had  for  such  a  sum,  on  a  single  vote 
of  the  assembly  :  that  though  they  themselves  may  be  re 
signed  and  easy  under  this  naked,  defenceless  state  of  the 
country,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  a  very  great  part  of  the 
people  ;  with  us,  who  can  have  no  confidence  that  God  will 
protect  those,  that  neglect  the  use  of  rational  means  for 
their  security  ;  nor  have  any  reason  to  hope,  that  our  losses, 
if  we  should  suffer  any,  may  be  made  by  collections  in  our 
favor  at  home.  Should  we  conjure  them  by  all  the  ties  of 
neighborhood,  friendship,  justice,  and  humanity,  to  consi 
der  these  things  ;  and  what  distraction,  misery,  and  confu 
sion,  what  desolation  and  distress,  may  possibly  be  the 
effect  of  their  unseasonable  predominancy  and  perseverance  ; 
yet  all  would  be  in  vain:  for  they  have  already  been,  by 
great  numbers  of  the  people,  petitioned  in  vain.  Our  late 
governor  did  for  years  solicit,  request,  and  even  threaten 
them  in  vain.  The  council  have  since  twice  remonstrated 
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to  them  in  vain.  Their  religious  prepossessions  are  un- 
changable,  their  obstinacy  invincible.  Is  there  then  the 
least  hope  remaining,  that  from  that  quarter  any  thing 
should  arise  for  our  security  ? 

And  is  our  prospect  better,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
strength  of  the  opposite  party,  those  great  and  rich  men, 
merchants,  and  others,  who  are  ever  railing  at  Quakers  for 
doing  what  their  principles  seem  to  require,  and  what  in 
charity  we  ought  to  believe  they  think  their  duty,  but  take 
no  one  step  themselves  for  the  public  safety.  They  have  so 
much  wealth  and  influence,  if  they  would  use  it,  that  they 
might  easily,  by  their  endeavors  and  example,  raise  a  mi 
litary  spirit  among  us,  make  us  fond,  studious  of,  and  ex 
pert  in,  martial  discipline,  and  effect  every  thing  that  is  lie. 
cessary,  under  God,  for  our  protection.  But  en*jy  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  their  hearts,  and  to  have  eaten 
out  and  destroyed  every  generous,  noble,  public-spirited 
sentiment.  Rage,  at  the  disappointment  of  their  little 
schemes  for  power,  gnaws  their  souls,  and  fills  them  with 
such  cordial  hatred  to  their  opponents,  that  every  propo 
sal,  by  the  execution  of  which  those  may  receive  benefit  as 
well  as  themselves,  is  rejected  with  indignation.  u  What," 
say  they,  "  shall  we  lay  out  our  money  to  protect  the  trade 
of  Quakers  ?  Shall  we  fight  to  defend  Quakers  ?  No  ;  let 
the  trade  perish,  and  the  city  burn ;  let  what  will  happen, 
we  shall  never  lift  a  finger  to  prevent  it.  Yet  the  Quakers 
have  conscience  to  plead  for  their  resolution  not  to  fight, 
which  these  gentlemen  have  not.  Conscience  with  you, 
gentlemen,  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  question:  conscience 
enjoins  it  as  a  duty  on  you  (and  indeed  I  think  it  such  on 
every  man)  to  defend  your  country,  your  friends,  your 
aged  parents,  your  wives,  and  helpless  children  :  and  yet 
you  resolve  not  to  perform  this  duty,  but  act  contrary  to 
your  own  consciences,  because  the  Quakers  act  according  to 
theirs.  Till  of  late,  I  could  scarce  believe  the  story  of  him, 
v/ho  refused  to  pump  in  a  sinking  ship,  because  one  on 
board,  whom  he  hated,  would  be  saved  by  it  as  well  as  him 
self.  But  such,  it  seems,  is  the  unhappiness  of  human 
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nature,  that  our  passions,  when  violent,  often  are  too  hard 
for  the  united  force  of  reason,  duty,  and  religion. 

Thus  unfortunately  are  we  circumstanced  at  this  time, 
my  dear  countrymen,  and  fellow  citizens  ;  we,  I  mean,  the 
middling  people  ;  the  farmers,  shop-keepers,  and  trades 
men  of  this  city  and  country.  Through  the  dissensions  of 
our  leaders,  through  mistaken  principles  of  religion,  joined 
with  a  love  of  worldly  power,  on  the  one  hand  ;  chrough 
pride,  envy,  and  implacable  resentment  on  the  other ;  our 
lives,  our  families,  and  little  fortunes,  dear  to  us  as  any 
great  man's  can  be  to  him,  are  to  remain  continually  expo 
sed  to  destruction,  from  an  enterprising,  cruel,  now  well- 
informed,  and  by  success  encouraged,  enemy.  It  seems 
as  if  Heaven,  justly  displeased  at  our  growing  wickedness^ 
and  determined  to  punish9  this  once-favored  land,  had  suf 
fered  our  chiefs  to  engage  in  these  foolish  and  mischievous 
contentions,  for  little  posts  and  paltry  distinctions,  that  our 
hands  might  be  bound  up,  our  understandings  darkened  and 
misled,  and  every  means  of  our  security  neglected.  It 
seems  as  if  our  greatest  men,  our  cives  nobilissimt1  of  both 
parties,  had  sworn  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  invited  the 
French,  our  most  inveterate  enemy  to  destroy  it.  Where 
then  shall  we  seek  for  succor  and  protection  ?  The  govern 
ment  we  are  immediately  under  denies  it  to  us;  and  if  the 
enemy  comes,  we  are  far  from  Zidon,  and  there  is  no  deli 
verer  near.  Our  case  is  dangerously  bad  ;  but  perhaps 
there  is  yet  a  remedy,  if  we  have  but  the  prudence  and  the 
spirit  to  apply  it. 

If  this  new  flourishing  city,  and  greatly  improving  colony 
is  destroyed  and  riiined,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  numbers 

9  When  God  determined  to  punish  his  chosen  people,  the  inhabitants  of  Je 
rusalem,  who  though  breakers  of  his  other  laws,  were  scrupulous  obsc  vera  of 
that  ONE,  which  required  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath-day  :  he  siufered  even  the 
strict  observation  of  that  command  to  be  their  ruin  :  for  Pom^ey,  observing 
that  they  then  obstinately  n- fused  to  fight,  made  a  general  assault  on  tnat  day? 
took  ths  town,  and  butchered  them  with  as  little  mercy  as  he  found  resistance. 

j  o  s  E  P  H  u  s . 

I  Conjuravere  cives  nobilissimi  patriam  incendere;  GALLORUM  GENTEM, 
infestissimiam  nomVni  Romano,  ad  bellum  arcessunt. 

CAT.    IN    5  M'JST, 

Vot,.  TV.  H  h 
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of  inhabitants  able  to  bear  arms  in  its  defence.  It  is  com 
puted,  that  we  have  at  least  (exclusive  of  the  Quakers)  six 
ty  thousand  fighting  men,  acquainted  with  fire  arms,  many 
of  them  hunters  and  marksmen,  hardy  and  bold.  All  we 
want  is  order,  discipline,  and  a  few  cannon.  At  present 
we  are  like  the  separate  filaments  of  flax  before  the  thread 
is  formed,  without  strength,  because  without  connection ; 
but  UNION  would  make  us  strong,  and  even  formidable, 
though  the  great  should  neither  help  norjo.inus;  though 
they  should  even  oppose  our  uniting,  from  some  mean 
views  of  their  own,  yet,  if  we  resolve  upon  it,  and  it  pleases 
God  to  inspire  us  with  the  necessary  prudence  and  vigor, 
it  maij  be  effected.  Great  numbers  of  our  people  are  of 
British  race,  and  though  the  fierce  fighting  animals  of  those 
happy  islands  are  said  to  abate  their  native  fire  and  in 
trepidity,  when  removed  to  a  foreign  clime,  yet  with  the 
people  it  is  not  so ;  our  neighbors  of  New  England  afford 
the  world  a  convincing  proof,  that  Britons,  though  a  hun 
dred  years  transplanted,  and  to  the  remotest  part  of  the 
earth,  may  yet  retain,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  descent, 
that  zeal  for  the  public  good,  that  military  prowess,  and 
that  undaunted  spirit,  which  has  in  every  age  distinguished 
their  nation.  What  numbers  have  we  likewise  of  those 
brave  people,  whose  fathers  in  the  last  age  made  so  glorious 
a  stand  for  our  religion  and  liberties,  when  invaded  by  a 
powerful  French  army,  joined  by  Irish  Catholics,  under  a 
bigotted  popish  king?  Let  the  memorable  siege  of  Lon 
donderry,  and  the  signal  actions  of  the  Iniskillinners,  by 
which  the  heart  of  that  prince's  schemes  was  broken,  be 
perpetual  testimonies  of  the  courage  and  conduct  of  those 
noble  warriers  !  Nor  are  there  wanting  amongst  us,  thou 
sands  of  that  warlike  nation,  whose  sons  have  ever  since 
the  time  of  Caesar  maintained  the  character  he  gave  their 
fathers,  of  joining  the  most  obstinate  courage  to  all  the 
other  military  virtues  :  I  mean  the  brave  and  steady  Ger 
mans.  Numbers  of  whom  have  actually  borne  arms  in  the 
service  of  their  respective  princes  ;  and  if  they  fought  well 
for  their  tyrants  and  oppressors,  would  they  refuse  to  unite 
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with  us  in  defence  of  their  newly 
cious  liberty  and  property  ?  Were  this  union  formed,  were 
we  once  united,  thoroughly  armed  and  disciplined,  was 
every  thing  in  our  power  done  for  our  security,  as  far  as 
human  means  and  foresight  could  provide,  we  might  then, 
with  more  propriety,  humbly  ask  the  assistance  of  heaven, 
and  a  blessing  on  our  lawful  endeavors.  The  very  fame  of 
our  strength  and  readiness  would  be  a  means  of  discou 
raging  our  enemies ;  for  it  is  a  wise  and  true  saying,  that 
one  sword  often  keeps  another  in  the  scabbard.  The  way  to 
secure  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war.  They,  that  are 
on  their  guard,  and  appear  ready  to  receive  their  adversa 
ries,  are  in  much  less  danger  of  being  attacked,  than  the 
supine,  secure,  and  negligent.  We  have  yet  a  winter  be 
fore  us,  which  may  afford  a  good  and  almost  sufficient  op 
portunity  for  this,  if  we  seize  and  improve  it  with  a  becom 
ing  vigor.  And  if  the  hints  contained  in  this  paper  are  so 
happy  as  to  meet  with  a  suitable  disposition  of  mind  in  his 
countrymen,  and  fellow-citizens,  the  writer  of  it  will,  in  a 
few  days,  lay  before  them  a  form  of  ASSOCIATION  for  the 
purposes  herein  mentioned,  together  with  a  practicable 
scheme  for  raising  the  money  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
our  trade,  city,  and  country,  without  laying  a  burthen  on 
any  man. 

May  the  God  ofxvisdom,  strength,  and  power,  the  Lord  of 
the  armies  of  Israel,  inspire  us  with  prudence  in  this  time  of 
danger,  take  away  from  us  all  the  seeds  of  contention  and 
division,  and  unite  the  hearts  and  counsels  of  all  of  us,  of 
whatever  sect  or  nation,  in  one  bond  of  peace,  brotherly  love, 
and  generous  public  spirit ;  may  he  give  us  strength  and  re 
solution  to  amend  our  lives,  and  remove  from  among  us  every 
thing  that  is  displeasing  to  him  ;  afford  us  his  most  gracious 
protection,  confound  the  designs  of  our  enemies,  and  give 
peace  in  all  our  borders,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

A    TRADESMAN,    OF    PHILADELPHIA, 
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POOR  RICHARD'S  ALMANAC. 

The  Way  to  Wealth,  as  clearly  shown  in  the  Preface  of  an  oldPenn* 
syl-uania  Almanac^  intitled-,  Poor  Richard  Improved?* 

COURTEOUS  READER, 

I  HAVE  heard,  that  nothing  gives  an  author  so  great 
pleasure,  as  to  find  his  works  respectfully  quoted  by  others. 
Judge,  then,  how  much  I  must  have  been  gratified  by  an 
incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  I  stopped  my  horse 
lately,  vvheiv  a  great  number  of  people  were  collected,  at 
an  auction  of  merchants  goods.  The  hour  of  the  sale  not 
being  come,  they  were  conversing  on  the  badness  of  the 
times  ;  and  one  of  the  company  called  to  a  plain  clean  old 
man,  with  white  locks,  '  Pray,  Father  Abraham,  what  think 
you  of  the  times  ?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quite  ruin  the 
country  ?  Hew  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  pay  them  ?  What 
would  you  advise  us  to  ?' — Father  Abraham  stood  up,  and 
replied,  '  If  you  would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  to 
you  in  short,  u  for  a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough,"  as  Poor 
Richard  says.'  They  joined  in  desiring 'him  to  speak  his 
mind,  and  gathering  round  him,  he  proceeded  as  follows  : 

'*  Friends,'  says  he,  '  the  taxes  are,  indeed,  very  heavy, 
and,  if  those  laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  only  ones 
we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more  easily  discharge  them  ;  but 
we  have  many  others,  and  much  more  grievous  to  some  of 
us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness,  three 
times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our 
folly  ;  and  from  these  taxes  the  commissioners  cannot  ease 
or  deliver  us,  by  allowing  an  abatement.  However,  let 
us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and  something  may  be  done  for 
us  ;  "  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves,"  as  poor 
Richard  says. 


2  Dr.  Franklin  for  many  years  published  the  Pennsylvania  Almanac,  called 
Poor  Richard  \Saunderi\^  and  furnished  it  with  various  sentences  and  proverbs, 
which  had  principal  relation  to  the  topics  of  •«  industry,  attention  to  one's 
own  business,  and  frugality."  The  whole  or  chief  of  these  sentences  and  pro 
verbs  he  at  last  collected  and  digested  in  the  above  general  preface,  which  were 
read  with  much  avidity  and  profit ;  and  perhaps  tended  mor?  to  the  formation 
of  a  national  character  in  America,  than  any  other  cause. 
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*  I.  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that  should 
tax  its  people  one  tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be  employed 
in  its  service  :  but  idleness  taxes  many  of  us  much  more . 
sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  absolutely  shortens  life. 
"  Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears,  while 
the  used  key  is  always  bright,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  u  But 
dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is 
the  stuff  life  is  made  of,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  How 
much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we  spend  in  sleep !  forget 
ting,  that  "  the  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,  and  that 
there  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave,"  as  poor  Richard 
says. 

u  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time 
must  be,"  as  poor  Richard  says,  u  the  greatest  prodigality  ;" 
since,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us,  u  lost  time  is  never  found 
again  ;  and  what  we  call  time  enough  always  proves  little 
enough  :"  let  us  then  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the 
purpose ;  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more  with  less  per 
plexity.  u  Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all 
easy  ;  and  he  that  riseth  late,  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall 
scarce  overtake  his  business  at  night ;  while  laziness  travels 
so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  Drive  thy 
business,  let  not  that  drive  thee  ;  and  early  to  bed,  and  ear 
ly  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,"  as 
poor  Richard  says. 

'  So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  better  times  ? 
We  may  make  these  times  better,  if  we  bestir  ourselves. 
i4  Industry  need  not  wish,  and  he  that  lives  upon  iiope  will 
die  fasting.  There  are  no  gains  without  pains  ;  then  help 
hands,  for  I  have  no  lands,"  or,  if  I  have,  they  are  smartly 
taxed.  "  He,  that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an  estate  ;  and,  he 
that  hath  a  calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor,"  as 
poor  Richard  says  ;  but  then  the  trade  must  be  worked  at, 
and  the  calling  well  followed,  or  neither  the  estate  nor  the 
office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes,  if  we  are  industri 
ous,  we  shall  never  starve ;  for,  u  at  the  working  man's 
house,  hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter."  Nor  will 
the  bailiff  or  the  constable  enter,  for  u  industry  pays  debts, 
while  despair  increaseth  them."  What  though  you  have 
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found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  you  a  le 
gacy,  "  diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God 
gives  all  things  to  industry.  Then  plow  deep,  while  slug 
gards  sleep,  and  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep." 
Work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  you  know  not  how  much 
you  may  be  hindered  to-morrow.  "  One  to-day  is  worth 
two  to-morrows,"  as  poor  Richard  says  j  and  farther,  u  ne 
ver  leave  that  till  to-morrow,  which  you  can  do  to-day." 
If  you  were  a  servant,  would  you  not  be  ashamed  that  a 
good  master  should  catch  you  idle  ?  Are  you  then  your 
own  master  ?  Be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself  idle,  when  there 
is  so  much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  your  family,  your  coun 
try,  and  your  king.  Handle  your  tools  without  mittens  ; 
remember,  that  4i  the  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice,"  as 
poor  Richard  says.  It  is  true,  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
and  perhaps  you  are  weak-handed  ;  but  stick  to  it  steadily, 
and  you  will  see  great  effects,  for  u  constant  dropping 
wears  away  stones  ;  and  by  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse 
ate  in  two  the  cable  ;  and  little  strokes  fell  great  oaks." 

'  Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  "  must  a  man  af 
ford  himself  no  leisure?"  I  will  tell  thee,  my  friend,  what 
poor  Richard  says  ;  lt  employ  thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest 
to  gain  leisure ;  and  since  thou  are  not  sure  of  a  minute, 
throw  not  away  an  hour."  Leisure  is  time  for  doing  some 
thing  useful ;  this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but 
the  lazy  man  never  ;  for  "  a.  life  of  leisure  and  a  life  of  la 
ziness  are  two  things.  Many,  without  labor,  would  live 
by  their  wits  only,  but  they  break  for  want  of  stock;" 
whereas  industry  gives  comfort,  and  plenty,  and  respect. 
tc  Fly  pleasures,  and  they  will  follow  you.  The  diligent 
spinner  has  a  large  shift  ;  and  now  I  have  a  sheep  and  a 
cow,  every  one  bids  me  good-morrow." 

'  II.  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be  steady, 
settled,  and  careful,  and  oversee  our  own  aifairs  with  our 
own  eyes,  and  not  trust  too  much  to  others  ;  for,  as  poor 
Richard  says, 

"  I  never  saw  an  oft-removed  tree, 

Nor  yet  an  oft-removed  family, 

That  throve  so  well  as  those  that  settled  be." 
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And  again,  tf  three  removes  is  as  bad  as  a  fire  ;"  and  again 
"  keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee  ;"  and  again, 
u  if  you  would  have  your  business  done,  go,  if  not,  send.*' 
And  again, 

"  He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  cither  holder  drive." 

And  again,  "  the  eye  of  a  master  will  do  more  work  than 
both  his  hands  ;"  and  again,  u  want  of  care  does  us  more  da. 
mage  than  want  of  knowlege  ;"  and  again,  "  not  to  oversee 
workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your  purse  open."  Trusting 
too  much  to  other's  care  is  the  ruin  of  many ;  for,  "  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  men  are  saved,  not  by  faith,  but  by 
the  want  of  it ;"  but  a  man's  own  care  is  profitable ;  for, 
"  if  you  would  have  a  faithful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like, 
serve  yourself.  A  little  neglect  may  breed  great  mischief ; 
for  want  of  a'  nail  the  shoe  was  lost,  and  for  want  of  a  shoe 
the  horse  was  lost,  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was 
lost,"  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy ;  all  for  want 
of  a  little  care  about  a  horse-shoe  nail. 

4  III.  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  and  attention  to 
one's  own  business ;  but  to  these  we  must  add  frugality,  if 
we  would  make  our  industry  more  certainly  successful.  A 
man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  save  as  he  gets,  u  keep 
his  nose  all  his  life  to  the  grindstone,  and  die  not  worth  a 
groat  at  last.  A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will ;"  and 

"  Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  petting, 

Since  women  for  tea  forsook  spinning  and  knitting, 

And  men  for  punch  forsook  hewing  arid  splitting." 

"  If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving,  as  well  as  of 
getting.  The  Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich,  because 
her  outgoes  are  greater  than  her  incomes." 

*  Away  then,  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  you  will 
not  then  have  so  much  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times, 
heavy  taxes,  and  chargable  families  ;  for 

4i  Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit, 

Make  the  wealth  small,  and  the  v/ant  great." 

And  farther,  "what  maintains  one  vice,  would  bring  up  two 
children."  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a 
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little  punch  now  and  then,  diet  a  little  more  costly,  clothes 
a  little  finer,  and  a  little  entertainment  now  and  then,  can 
be  no  great  matter ;  but  remember,  "  many  a  little  makes  a 
mickle."  Beware  of  little  expences ;  "  a  small  leak  will 
sink  a  great  ship,"  as  poor  Richard  says  ;  and  again,  "  who 
dainties  love,  shall  beggars  prove  ;"  and  moreover,  u  fools 
make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them." 

'Here  you  are  all  got  together  to  this  sale  of  fineries 
and  nick-nacks.  You  call  them  goods,  but  if  you  do  not 
take  care,  they  will  prove  evils  to  some  of  you.  You  ex 
pect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and  perhaps  they  may,  for 
less  than  they  cost ;  but,  if  you  have  no  occasion  for  them, 
they  must  be  dear  to  you.  Remember  what  poor  Richard 
says,  "  buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou 
shalt  sell  thy  necessaries."  And  again,  "  at  a  great  penny 
worth  pause  a  while."  He  means,  that  perhaps  the  cheap 
ness  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real ;  or  the  bargain,  by 
straitening  thee  in  thy  business,  may  do  thee  more  harm, 
than  good.  For  in  another  place  he  says,  "  many  have 
been  ruined  by  buying  good  pennyworths."  Again,  u  it  is 
foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a  purchase  of  repentance  ;"  and 
yet  this  folly  is  practised  every  day  at  auctions,  for  want  of 
minding  the  almanac.  Many  a  one,  for  the  sake  of  fine'ry 
on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a  hungry  belly,  and  half  starved 
their  families  ;  "  silks  and  satins,  scarlet  and  velvets,  put 
out  the  kitchen  fire,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  These  are  not 
the  necessaries  of  life,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  the  con- 
veniencies  ;  and  yet,  only  because  they  look  pretty,  how 
many  want  to  have  them  ?  By  these  and  other  extrava* 
gancies,  the  genteel  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  forced  to 
borrow  of  those  whom  they  formerly  despised,  but  who, 
through  industry  and  frugality,  have  maintained  their  stand 
ing;  in  which  case  it  appears  plainly,  that  u  a  ploughman 
on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees,"  as  poor 
Richard  says.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a  small  estate  left 
them,  which  they  knew  not  the  getting  of;  they  think  "it 
is  day,  and  it  will  never  be  night ;"  that  a  little  to  be  spent 
out  of  so  much  is  not  worth  minding ;  but  always  taking 
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out  of  the  meal-tub,  and  never  putting  in  soon  comes  to 
the  bottom,"  as  poor  Richard  says ;  and  then,  "  when  the 
well  is  dry,  they  know  the  worth  of  water."  But  this  they 
might  have  known  before,  if  they  had  taken  his  advice : 
"if  you  would  know  the  value  of  money  go  and  try  to  bor 
row  some  ;  for  he  that  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sorrowing," 
as  poor  Richard  says ;  and  indeed  so  does  he  that  lends  to 
such  people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it  again.  Poor  Dick  far 
ther  advises,  uid  says, 

k  "  Fond  pride  of  dress  is  sure  a  curse, 

Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse." 

And  again,  "  pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a 
great  deal  more  saucy."  When  you  have  bought  one 
fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more,  that  your  appearance 
may  be  all  of  a  piece  ;  but  poor  Dick  says,  u  it  is  easier  to 
suppress  the  first 'desire  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it  :" 
and  it  is  as  truly  folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as  for 
the  frog  to  swell  in  order  to  equal  the  ox. 

"  Vessels  large  may  venture  rrore, 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore." 

It  is,  however,  a  folly  soon  punished  ;  for,  as  poor  Richard 
says,  "pride  that  dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt;  pride 
breakfasted  with  plenty,  dined  with  poverty,  and  supped 
with  infamy."  And,  after  all,  of  what  use  is  this  pride  of 
appearance,  for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  is  suf 
fered  ?  It  cannot  promote  health,  nor  ease  pain  ;  it  makes 
no  increase  of  merit  in  the  person  ;  it  creates  envy,  it 
hastens  misfortune. 

*  But  what  madness  must  it  be  to  rim  in  debt  for  these 
superfluities !  We  are  offered  by  the  terms  of  this  sale 
six  months  credit;  and  that  perhaps  has  induced  some  of 
us  to  attend  it,  because  we  cannot  spare  the  ready  money, 
and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without  it.  But  ah  !  think  what 
you  do  when  you  run  in  debt ;  you  give  to  another  power 
over  your  liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay  at  the  time,  you  will 
foe  ashamed  to  see  your  creditor,  you  will  be  in  fear  when 

Voi.  iv.  I  i 
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you  speak  to  him,  when  you  will  make  poor  pitiful  sneak 
ing  excuses,  and  by  degrees  come  to  loose  your  varacity, 
and  sink  into  base,  downright  lying;  for,  "the  second  vice 
is  lying  ;  the  first  is  running  in  debt,"  as  poor  Richard  says ; 
and  again  to  the  same  purpose,  "lying  rides  upon  debt's 
bark  ;"  whereas  a  free-born  Englishman  ought  not  to  be 
ashamed  nor  afraid  to  see  or  speak  to  any  man  living. 
But  poverty  often  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue. 
"  It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright.  What 
would  }ou  think  of  that  prince,  or  of  that  government,  who 
should  issue  an  edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a  gentle 
man  or  gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servi 
tude?  Would  you  not  say,  that  you  were  free,  have  a 
right  to  dress  as  you  please,  and  that  such  an  edict  would 
be  a  breach  of  your  privileges,  and  such  a  government  ty 
rannical  ?  And  yet  you  are  about  to  put  yourself  under 
that  tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  such  dress !  your  cre 
ditor  has  authority,  at  his  pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your 
liberty,  Iby  confining  you  in  gaol  for  life,  or  by  selling  you 
for  a  servant,  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  pay  him.  When 
you  have  got  your  bargain,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  little 
of  payment ;  but,  as  poor  Richard  says,  "  creditors  have 
better  memories  than  debtors ;  creditors  are  a  superstitious 
sect,  great  observers  of  set-days  and  times.7'  The  day 
comes  round  before  you  are  aware,  and  the  demand  is  made 
before  you  are  prepared  to  satisfy  it ;  or,  if  you  bear  your 
debt  in  mind,  the  term,  which  at  first  seemed  so  long,  will 
as  it  lessens,  appear  extremely  short  j  time  will  seem  to 
have  added  wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  his  shoulders. 
"  Those  have  a  short  lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at 
Easter."  At  present,  perhaps,  you  may  think  yourselves 
in  thriving  circumstances,  and  that  you  can  bear  a  little  ex 
travagance  without  injury ;  but 

"  For  age  anc*  want  save  while  you  may, 
No  morning  sun  lasts  a  whole  day." 

Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever,  while  you 
live,  expence  is  constant  and  certain  j  and,  "  it  is  easier  to 
build  two  chimneys  than  to  keep  one  in  fuel,"  as  poor 
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JRichard  says:  so,  "rather  go  to  bed  supperless  than  rise 
in  debt." 

"  Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 

*Tis  the  stone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into  gold." 

And  when  you  have  got  the  philosopher's  stone,  sure  you 
will  no  longer  complain  of  bad  times,  or  the  difficulty  of 
paying  taxes. 

*  IV.  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wisdom  : 
but,  after  all,  do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your  own  indus 
try,  and  frugality,  and  prudence,  though  excellent  things ; 
for  they  may  all  be  blasted,  without  the  blessing  of  heaven  ; 
and  therefore  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and  be  not  unchari 
table  to  those  that  at  present  seem  to  want  it,  but  comfort 
and  help  them.  Remember  Job  suffered,  and  was  after 
wards  prosperous. 

'  And  now,  to  conclude,  "  experience  keeps  a  dear 
school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,"  as  poor  Richard 
says,  and  scarce  in  that ;  for,  it  is  true,  "  we  may  give  ad 
vice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct:"  however,  remember 
this,  "  they  that  will  not  be  counselled  cannot  be  helped  ;:> 
and  farther,  that  "  if  you  will  not  hear  reason  she  will 
surely  rap  your  knuckles,"  as  poor  Richard  says.' 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  The  peo 
ple  heard  it,  and  approved  the  doctrine  ;  and  immediately 
practised  the  contrary,  just  as  if  it  had  been  a  common  ser 
mon,  for  the  auction  opened  and  they  began  to  buy  extrava 
gantly. — I  found  the  good  man  had  thoroughly  studied  my 
almanacs,  and  digested  all  I  had  dropt  on  those  topics 
during  the  course  of  twenty-five  years.  The  frequent  men 
tion  he  made  of  me  must  have  tired  any  one  else ;  but  my 
vanity  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  it,  though  I  was 
conscious,  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  wisdom  was  my 
own,  which  he  ascribed  to  me,  but  rather  the  gleanings  that 
I  had  made  of  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  nations.  However, 
I  resolved  to  be  the  better  for  the  echo  of  it ;  and,  though 
I  had  at  first  determined  to  buy  stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  wept 
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away,  resolved  to  wear  my  old  one  a  little  longer.     Reader, 
if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  profit  will  be  as  great  as  m  ine 
I  am,  as  ever, 

Thine  to  serve  thee, 

RICHARD  SAUNDERS. 


ADVICE    TO    A    YOUNG    TRADESMAN. 
Written  Anno  1748. 

TO    MY    FRIEND    A.    B. 

As  you  have  desired  it  of  me,  I  write  the  following  hints,  which  have  been  ol 
service  to  me,  and  may,  if  observed,  be  so  to  you. 

REMEMBER,  that  time  is  money.  He,  that  can  earn 
ten  shillings  a  day  by  his  labor,  and  goes  abroad,  or  sits  idle 
one  half  of  that  day,  though  he  spends  but  sixpence  during 
his  diversion  or  idleness,  ought  not  to  reckon  that  the  only 
expence ;  he  has  really  spent,  or  rather  thrown  away,  five 
shillings  besides. 

Remember,  that  credit  is  money.  If  a  man  lets  his  mo 
ney  lie  in  my  hands  after  it  is  due,  he  gives  me  the  interest, 
or  so  much  as  I  can  make  of  it,  during  that  time.  This 
amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  where  a  man  has  good  and 
larg^  credit,  and  makes  good  use  of  it. 

Remember,  that  money  is  of  a  prolific  generating  nature, 
Money  can  beget  money,  and  its  offspring  can  beget  more, 
and  so  on.  Five  shillings  turned  is  six,  turned  again  it  is 
seven  and  three-pence,  and  so  on  till  it  becomes  an  hundred 
pounds.  The  more  there  is  of  it,  the  more  it  produces 
every  turning,  so  that  the  profits  rise  quicker  and  quicker. 
He  that  kills  a  breeding  sow  destroys  all  her  offspring  to  the 
thousandth  generation.  He  that  murders  a  crown  destroys 
all  that  it  might  have  produced,  even  scores  of  pounds. 

Remember,  that  six  pounds  a  year  is  hut  a  groat  a  day. 
For  this  little  sum  (which  may  be  daily  wasted  either  in 
time  or  expence  unperceived)  a  man  of  credit  may,  on  his 
own  security,  have  the  constant  possession  and  use  of  an 
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hundred  pounds.     So  much  in  stock,  briskly  turned  by  an 
Industrious  man,  produces  great  advantage. 

Remember  this  saying,  "  the  good  paymaster  is  lord  of 
another  man's  purse."  He  that  is  known  to  pay  punctually 
and  exactly  to  the  time  he  promises  may  at  any  time,  and 
on  any  occasion,  raise  all  the  money  his  friends  can  spare. 
This  is  sometimes  of  great  use.  After  industry  and  fru 
gality,  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  raising  of  a  young- 
man  in  the  world  than  punctuality  and  justice  in  all  his  deal 
ings  :  therefore,  never  keep  borrowed  money  an  hour  be 
yond  the  time  you  promised,  lest  a  disappointment  shut  up 
your  friend's  purse  for  ever. 

The  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a  man's  credit  are  to 
be  regarded.  The  sound  of  your  hammer  at  five  in  the 
morning,  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a  creditor,  makes  him 
easy  six  months  longer:  but  if  he  sees  you  at  a  billiard- 
table,  or  hears  your  voice  at  a  tavern,  when  you  should  be 
at  work,  he  sends  for  his  money  the  next  day ;  demands  it 
before  he  can  receive  it  in  a  lump. 

It  shows,  besides,  that  you  are  mindful  of  what  you  owe  ; 
it  makes  you  appear  a  careful  as  well  as  an  honest  man,  and 
that  still  increases  your  credit. 

Beware  of  thinking  all  your  own  that  you  possess,  and  of 
living  accordingly.  It  is  a  mistake  that  many  people  who 
have  credit  fall  into.  To  prevent  this,  keep  an  exact  ac 
count  for  some  time,  both  of  your  expences  and  your  in- 
come.  If  you  take  the  pains  at  first  to  mention  particulars, 
it  will  have  this  good  effect :  you  will  discover  how  won 
derfully  small  trifling  expences  mount  up  to  large  sums, 
and  will  discern  what  might  have  been,  and  may  for  the 
future  be  saved,  without  occasioning  any  great  inconve 
nience. 

In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is  as  plain 
as  the  way  to  market.  It  depends  chiefly  on  two  words, 
industry  and  frugality;  that  is,  waste  neither  time  nor 
money,  but  make  the  best  use  of  both.  Without  industry 
and  frugality  nothing  will  do,  and  with  them  every  thing. 
He,  that  gets  all  he  can  honestly,  and  saves  nil  he  gets  (ne- 
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cessary  cxpences  excepted),  will  certainly  become  rich — if 
that  Being  who  governs  the  world,  to  whom  all  should  look 
for  a  blessing  on  their  honest  endeavors,  doth  not,  in  his 
wise  providence,  otherwise  determine. 


NECESSARY    HINTS   TO    THOSE    THAT    WOULD    BE    RICH. 

Written  Anno  1736. 

THE  use  of  money  is  all  the  advantage  there  is  in  hav 
ing  money. 

For  six  pounds  a  year  you  may  have  the  use  of  one  hun 
dred  pounds,  provided  you  are  a  man  of  known  prudence 
and  honesty. 

He,  that  spends  a  groat  a  day  idly,  spends  idly  above 
six  pounds  a  year,  which  is  the  price  for  the  use  of  one 
hundred  pounds. 

He,  that  wastes  idly  a  groat's  worth  of  his  time  per  day, 
one  day  with  another,  wastes  the  privilege  of  using  one 
hundred  pounds  each  day. 

He,  that  idly  loses  five  shillings  worth  of  time,  loses  five 
shillings,  and  might  as  prudently  throw  five  shillings  into 
the  sea. 

He,  that  loses  five  shillings,  not  only  loses  that  sum,  but 
all  the  advantage  that  might  be  made  by  turning  it  in  deal 
ing,  which,  by  the  time  that  a  young  man  becomes  old, 
will  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Again :  he,  that  sells  upon  credit,  asks  a  price  for  what 
he  sells  equivalent  to  the  principal  and  interest  of  his  mo 
ney  for  the  time  he  is  to  be  kept  out  of  it ;  therefore,  he, 
that  buys  upon  credit,  pays  interest  for  what  he  buys,  and 
he,  that  pays  ready  money,  might  let  that  money  out  to-  use  : 
so  that  he,  that  possesses  any  thing  he  has  bought,  pays  in 
terest  for  the  use  of  it. 

Yet,  in  buying  goods,  it  is  best  to  pay  ready  money,  be 
cause  he,  that  sells  upon  credit,  expects  to  lose  five  per  cent, 
by  bad  debts  ;  therefore  he  charges,  on  all  he  sells  upon 
credit,  an  advance,  that  sha?*  make  up  that  deficiency. 
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Those,  who  pay  for  what  th'ey  buy  upon  credit,  pay  their 
share  of  this  advance. 

He,  that  pays  ready  money,  escapes,  or  may  escape,  that 
charge. 

A  penny  sav'd  is  two-pence  clear, 
A  pin  a  day's  a  groat  a  year. 


The  way  to  make  Money  Plenty  in  every  Man's  Pocket. 

AT  this  time,  when  the  general  complaint  is,  that  "  mo 
ney  is  scarce,"  it  will  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  inform  the 
moneyless  how  they  may  reinforce  their  pockets.  I  will  ac 
quaint  them  with  the  true  secretof  money-catching,  the  cer 
tain  way  to  nil  empty  purses,  and  how  to  keep  them  always 
full.  Two  simple  rules,  well  observed,  will  do  the  business. 

First,  let  honesty  and  industry  be  thy  constant  compa 
nions  ;  and 

Secondly,  spend  one  penny  less  than  thy  clear  gains. 

Then  shall  thy  hide-bound  pocket  soon  begin  to  thrive, 
and  will  never  again  cry  with  the  empty  belly-ache  :  neither 
will  creditors  insult  thee,  nor  want  oppress,  nor  hunger  bite, 
nor  nakedness  freeze  thee.  The  whole  hemisphere  will 
shine  brighter,  and  pleasure  spring  up  in  every  corner  of 
thy  heart.  Now,  therefore,  embrace  these  rules  and  be 
happy.  Banish  the  bleak  winds  of  sorrow  from  thy  mind, 
and  live  independent.  Then  shalt  thou  be  a  man,  and  not 
hide  thy  face  at  the  approach  of  the  rich,  nor  suffer  the  pain 
of  feeling  little  when  the  sons  of  fortune  walk  at  thy  right 
hand  :  for  independency,  whether  with  little  or  much,  is 
good  fortune,  and  placeth  thee  on  even  ground  with  the 
proudest  of  the  golden  fleece.  Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  let  in 
dustry  walk  with  thee  in  the  morning,  and  attend  thee  until 
thou  reachest  the  evening  hour  for  rest.  Let  honesty  be  as 
the  breath  of  thy  soul,  and  never  forget  to  have  a  penny 
when  all  thy  e^pences  are  enumerated  and  paid  :  then  shalt 
thou  reach  the  point  of  happiness,  and  independence  shall 
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be  thy  shield  and  buckler,  thy  helmet  and  crown  ;  then  shall 
thy  soul  walk  upright,  nor  stoop  to  the  silken  wretch  be 
cause  he  hath  riches,  nor  pocket  an  abuse  because  the  hand 
which  offers  it  wears  a  ring  set  with  diamonds. 


Plan  for  imjiroving  the  Condition  of  the  Free  Blacks. 

THE  business  relative  to  free  blacks  shall  be  transacted 
by  a  committee  of  twenty-four  persons,  annually  elected  by 
ballot,  at  the  meeting  of  this  society,  in  the  month  called 
April ;  and  in  order  to  perform  the  different  services  with 
expedition,  regularity,  and  energy,  this  committee  shall  re- 
solve  itself  into  the  follow  ing  sub-committees,  viz  : 

I 

A  committee  of  inspection,  shall  superintend  the  morals, 
general  conduct,  and  ordinary  situation  of  the  free  negroes? 
and  afford  them  advice  and  instruction,  protection  from 
wrongs,  and  other  friendly  offices. 

II 

A  committee  of  guardians,  who  shall  place  out  children 
and  young  people  with  suitable  persons,  that  they  may 
(daring  a  moderate  time  of  apprenticeship,  or  servitude) 
learn  some  trade  or  other  business  of  subsistence.  The  com 
mittee  may  effect  this  partly  by  a  persuasive  influence  on  pa 
rents  and  the  persons  concerned ;  and  partly  by  co-operat 
ing  with  the  laws,  which  are,  or  may  be  enacted  for  this, 
and  similar  purposes  :  in  forming  contracts  on  these  occa 
sions,  the  committee  shall  secure  to  the  society,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  the  right  of  guardianship  over  the  per 
sons  so  bound. 

III. 

A  committee  of  education,  who  shall  superintend  the 
school-instruction  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  free 
Macks  ;  they  may  either  influence  them  to  attend  regularly 
the  schools,  already  established  in  this  city,  or  form  others 
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With  this  view;  they  shall,  in  either  case,  provide,  that  the 
pupils  may  receive  such  learning,  as  is  necessary  for  their 
future  situation  in  life ;  and  especially  a  deep  impression  of 
the  most  important,  and  generally  acknowleged  moral  and 
religious  principles.  They  shall  also  procure  and  preserve 
a  regular  record  of  the  marriages,  births,  and  manumis 
sions  of  all  free  blacks. 

IV. 

A  committee  of  employ,  who  shall  endeavor  to  procure 
constant  employment  for  those  free  negroes  who  are  able  to 
work:  as  the  want  of  this  would  occasion  poverty,  idleness, 
and  many  vicious  habits.  This  committee  will,  by  sedu 
lous  inquiry,  be  enabled  to  find  common  labor  for  a  great 
number;  they  will  also  provide,  that  such,  us  indicate  pro 
per  talents,  may  learn  various  trades,  which  may  be  done 
by  prevailing  upon  them  to  bind  themselves  for  such  a  term 
of  years,  as  shall  compensate  their  masters  for  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  instruction  and  maintenance.  The  commit 
tee  may  attempt  the  institution  of  some  useful  and  simple 
manufactures,  which  require  but  little  skill,  and  also  may 
assist,  in  commencing  business,  such  as  appear  to  be  quali 
fied  for  it. 

Whenever  the  committee  of  inspection  shall  find  persons 
of  any  particular  description  requiring  attention,  they  shall 
immediately  direct  them  to  the  committee,  of  whose  care 
they  are  the  proper  objects. 

In  matters  of  a  mixed  nature,  the  committees  shall  con 
fer,  and,  if  necessary,  act  in  concert.  Affairs  of  great  im 
portance  shall  be  referred  to  the  whole  committee* 

The  expense,  incurred  by  the  prosecution  of  this  plan, 
shall  be  defrayed  by  a  fund,  to  be  formed  by  donations,  or 
subscriptions,  for  these  particular  purposes,  and  to  be  kept 
separate  from  the  other  funds  of  this  society. 

The  committee  shall  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings, 
and  of  the  state  of  their  stock,  to  the  society,  at  their  quar 
terly  meetings,  in  the  months  called  April  and  October. 
Philadelphia)  26th  October,  1189, 
K  k 
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At  the  period  when  Lord  Halifax  presided  over  the  Board  of    Trade, 
1760,  a  plan  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Franklin  for  establishing  a  colony 
or  settlement  on  the  river  Ohio;  many  considerations  of  policy  and 
utility  were  combined  in  this  design,  and  among  others  that  of  serving 
as  a  protection  to  the  interior  frontier  of  the  adjoining  colonies  against 
the  Indians,  which  was  highly  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  had 
not  been  proceeded  in  at  that  period,  but  in  1770  it  was  renewed,  and 
Thomas  Walpole,  an  eminent  banker  of  London,  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Franklin,  John  Sargent,  and  Samuel  Wharton,  and  many  others  of 
great  property  in  the  design.  A  petition  praying  for  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  Ohio  for  this  purpose  was  presented  to  the  King  in  council  by  the 
above-named  persons,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  others.  After  the 
petition  had  been  for  some  time  before  the  privy  council,  it  was  re 
ferred,  as  usual,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  consider  and  report.  The 
report  made  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Lord  Hillsborough, 
who  then  presided  at  that  Board.  The  answer  which  follows  was  writ 
ten  by  Dr.  Franklin.  These  papers  excited  great  attention  at  that  pe 
riod,  and  it  is  believed  Lord  Hillsborough  never  forgave  Dr.  Franklin 
the  humiliation  of  his  answer. 

REPORT 

Of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  on  the 
Petition  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  Walpole  and  his  Jlssoci- 
ates9  for  a  Grant  of  Lands  on  the  river  Ohio,  in  North 
America. 

MY  LORDS, 

PURSUANT  to  your  lordships  order  of  the  25th  May, 
1770,  we  have  taken  into  our  consideration  the  humble  me 
morial  of  the  honorable  Thomas  Walpole,  Benjamin  Frank 
lin,  John  Sargent,  and  Samuel  Wharton,  esquires,  in  behalf 
of  themselves  and  their  associates,  setting  forth  among  other 
things,  « That  they  presented  a  petition  to  his  majesty  in 
«  council,  for  a  grant  of  lands  in  America  (parcel  of  the  lands 
"  purchased  by  government  of  the  Indians)  in  consideration 
"of  a  price  to  be  paid  in  purchase  of  the  same;  that  in  pur- 
"  suance  of  a  suggestion  which  arose  'when  the  said  petition 
"  was  under  consideration  of  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade 
"and  plantations,  the  mftkiorialists  presented  a  petition  to 
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**  the  lords  commissioners  of  tlie  treasury,  proposing  to  pur- 
«  chase  a  larger  tract  of  land  on  the  river  Ohio  in  AmeriCa, 
"sufficient  for  a  separate  government;  whereupon  their  lord- 
"  ships  were  pleased  to  acquaint  the  memorialists,  they  had 
"  no  objection  to  accepting  the  proposals  made  hy  them,  with 
«  respect  to  the  purchase-money  and  quit-rent  to  he  paid  for 
« the  said  tract  of  land,  if  it  should  he  thought  advisable  by 
"  those  departments  of  government,  to  whom  it  belonged  to 
«<  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  grant,  both  in  point  of  policy 
<*  and  justice,  that  the  grant  should  be  made;  in  consequence 
"  whereof  the  memorialists  humbly  renew  their  application, 
<•  that  a  grant  of  said  lands  may  be  made  to  them,  reserving 
"  therein  to  all  persons  their  just  and  legal  rights  to  any  parts 
"  or  parcels  of  said  lands  which  may  be  comprehended  within 
"  the  tract  prayed  for  by  the  memorialists;"  whereupon  we  beg 
leave  to  report  to  your  lordships, 

I.  That  according  to  the  description  of  the  tract  of  land 
prayed  for  by  the  memorialists,  which  description  is  annexed 
to  their  memorial,  it  appears  to  us  to  contain  part  of  the  do 
minion  of  Virginia,  to  the  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  to 
extend  several  degrees  of  longitude  westward  from  the  wes 
tern  ridge  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  as  will  more  fully 
appear  to  your  lordships  from  the  annexed  sketch  of  the  said 
tract,  which  we  have  since  caused  to  be  delineated  with  as 
much  exactness  as  possible,  and  herewith  submit  to  your  lord 
ships,  to  the  end  that  your  lordships  may  judge,  with  the 
greater  precision,  of  the  situation  of  the  lands  prayed  for  in 
the  memorial. 

II.  From  this  sketch  your  lordships  will  observe,  that  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  lands  prayed  for  lies  beyond 
the  line,  which  has,  in  consequence  of  his  majesty's  orders 
for  that  purpose,  been  settled  by  treaty,  as  well  with  the 
tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  and  their  confederates,  as  with  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  as  the  boundary  line  between  his  majes 
ty's  territories  and  their  hunting  grounds;  and  as  the  faith 
of  the  crown  is  pledged  in  the  most  solemn  manner  both  to 
the  Six  Nations  and  to  the  Clierokces,  that  notwithstanding 
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the  former  of  these  nations  had  ceded  the  property  in  the 
lands  to  his  majesty,  yet  no  settlements  shall  be  made  beyond 
that  line,  it  is  our  duty  to  report  to  your  lordships  our  opi 
nion,  that  it  would  on  that  account  be  highly  improper  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  memorial,  so  far  as  it  includes 
any  lands  beyond  the  said  line. 

It  remains  therefore,  that  we  report  to  your  lordships  our 
opinion,  how  far  it  may  consist  with  good  policy  and  with 
justice,  that  his  majesty  should  comply  with  that  part  of  the 
memorial  which  relates  to  those  lands,  which  are  situated  to 
the  east  of  that  line,  and  are  part  of  the  dominion  of  Vir 
ginia. 

III.  And  first  with  regard  to  the  policy,  we  take  leave  to 
remind  your  lordships  of  that  principle  which  was  adopted 
by  this  board,  and  approved   and  confirmed  by  his  majesty, 
immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  viz.  the  confining  the 
western  extent  of  settlements  to  such  a  distance  from  the  sea- 
coast,  as  that  those  settlements  should  lie  within  the  reach  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  upon   which  the 
strength  and  riches  of  it  depend,  and  also  of  the  exercise  of 
that  authority  and  jurisdiction,  which  was  conceived  to  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  colonies,  in  a  due  sub 
ordination  to,  and  dependence  upon,  the  mother  country;  and 
these  we  apprehend  to  have  been  two  capital  objects  of  his 
majesty's  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  October,  1763.  by  which 
liis  majesty  declares  it  to  be  his  royal  will  and  pleasure,  to 
reserve  under  his  sovereignty,  protection,  and  dominion,  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians,  all  the  lands  not  included  within  the 
three  new  governments,  the  limits  of  which  are  described 
therein,  as  also  all  the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  west 
ward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  from 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  by  which,  all  persons  are  forbid 
to  make  any  purchases  or  settlements  whatever,  or  to  take 
possession  of  any  of  the  lands  above  reserved,  without  spc- 
rial  license  for  that  purpose. 

IV.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  partly  from  want  of  precision  in 
describing  the  line  intended  to  be  marked  out  by  the  procla- 
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roation  of  1763,  and  partly  from  a  consideration  of  justice 
in  regard  to  legal  titles  to  lands,  which  had  heen  settled  be 
yond  that  line,  it  has  been  since  thought  fit  to  enter  into  en 
gagements  with  the  Indians,  for  fixing  a  more  precise  and 
determinate  boundary  between  his  majesty's  territories  and 
their  hunting  grounds. 

,  V.  By  this  boundary,  so  far  as  regards  the  case  now  in 
question,  your  lordships  will  observe,  that  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Indians  are  reduced  within  narrower  limits  than  were 
specified  by  the  proclamation  of  1763;  we  beg  leave  however, 
to  submit  to  your  lordships,  that  the  same  principles  of  policy, 
in  reference  to  settlements  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  sea- 
coast  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  advantageous  intercourse 
with  this  kingdom,  continue  to  exist  in  their  full  force  and 
spirit,  and  though  various  propositions  for  erecting  new  colo 
nies  in  the  interior  parts  of  America  have  been,  in  conse 
quence  of  this  extension  of  the  boundary  line,  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  government  (particularly  in  that  part  of 
the  country  wherein  are  situated  the  lands  now  prayed  for, 
with  a  view  to  that  object)  yet  the  dangers  and  disadvantages 
of  complying  with  such  proposals  have  been  so  obvious,  as 
to  defeat  every  attempt  made  for  carrying  them  into  execu 
tion. 

VI.  Many  objections,  besides  those  which  we  have  already 
stated,  occur  to  us  to  propositions  of  this  kind;  but  as  every 
argument  on  this  subject  is  collected  together  with  great  force 
and  precision,  in  a  representation  made  to  his  majesty  by 
the  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  in  March,  1768, 
we  beg  leave  to  state  them  to  your  lordships  in  their  words. 

In  that  representation  they  deliver  their  opinion  upon  a 
proposition  for  settling  new  colonies  in  the  interior  country 
as  follows,  viz. 

"The  proposition  of  forming  inland  colonies  in  America, 
«  is  we  humbly  conceive,  entirely  new:  it  adopts  principles  in 
«  respect  to  American  settlements  different  from  what  has 
«  hitherto  been  the  policy  of  this  kingdom,  and  leads  to  a 
*f  system  which  if  pursued  through  all  its  consequences,  is, 
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••  in  the  present  state  of  that  country,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
"  tance. 

"  The  great  object  of  colonizing  upon  tlie  continent  of 
"North  America,  has  been  to  improve  and  extend  the  coni- 
"  merce,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  upon 
"  which  its  strength  and  security  depend. 

"  1,  By  promoting  the  advantageous  fishery  carried  on 
"  upon  the  northern  coast. 

" 2,  By  encouraging  the  growth  and  culture  of  naval 
"stores,  and  of  raw  materials,  to  be  transported  hither  in 
"  exchange  for  perfect  manufactures  and  other  merchandise. 

"  3,  By  securing  a  supply  of  lumber,  provisions,  and  other 
66  necessaries,  for  the  support  of  our  establishments  in  the 
"  American  islands. 

" In  order  to  answer  these  salutary  purposes  it  has  been 
"  the  policy  of  this  kingdom  to  confine  her  settlements  as 
"  much  as  possible  to  the  sea-coast,  and  not  to  extend  them 
"  to  places  inaccessible  to  shipping,  and  consequently  more 
"  out  of  the  reach  of  commerce;  a  plan,  which,  at  the  same 
"  time  that  it  secured  the  attainment  of  these  commercial 
"  objects,  had  the  further  political  advantage  of  guarding 
"  against  all  interfering  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  enabling 
"this  kingdom  to  keep  up  a  superior  naval  force  in  those 
"  seas,  by  the  actual  possession  of  such  rivers  and  harbors 
"  as  were  proper  stations  for  fleets  in  time  of  war. 

"  Such,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  have  been  the  consi- 
"  derations  inducing  that  plan  of  policy  hitherto  pursued  in 
"  the  settlement  of  your  majesty's  American  colonies,  with 
"which  the  private  interest  and  sagacity  of  the  settlers  co 
-operated  from  the  first  establishments  formed  upon  that 
"continent:  it  was  upon  these  principles,  and  with  these 
"  views,  that  government  undertook  the  settling  of  Nova 
"  Scotia  in  1749;  and  it  was  from  a  view  of  the  advantages 
"  represented  to  arise  from  it  in  these  different  articles,  Unit 
"it  was  so  liberally  supported  by  the  aid  of  parliament. 

"  The  same  motives,  though  operating  in  a  less  degree, 
"  and  applying  to  fewer  objects,  did,  as  we  humbly  conceive. 
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"  induce  the  forming  the  colonies  of  Georgia,  East  Florida, 
"  and  West  Florida,  to  the  south,  and  the  making  those  pro- 
"  vincial  arrangements  in  the  proclamation  of  1763,  hy 
"  which  the  interior  country  was  left  to  the  possession  of  the 
" Indians. 

"  Having  thus  briefly  stated  what  has  been  the  policy  of 
"this  kingdom  in  respect  to  colonizing  in  America,  it  may 
"  be  necessary  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  what  has  been  the 
"  effect  of  it  in  those  colonies,  where  there  has  been  sufficient 
"  time  for  that  effect  to  discover  itself;  because,  if  it  shall 
"  appear  from  the  present  state  of  these  settlements,  and  the 
"progress  they  have  made,  that  they  are  likely  to  produce 
"  the  advantages  above  stated,  it  will,  we  humbly  apprehend, 
"be  a  very  strong  argument  against  forming  settlements 
"  in  the  interior  country;  more  especially,  when  every  ad- 
"  vantage,  derived  from  an  established  government,  would 
"  naturally  tend  to  draw  the  stream  of  population;  fertility 
"  of  soil  and  temperature  of  climate  offering  superior  incite- 
"  ments  to  settlers,  who,  exposed  to  few  hardships,  and  strug- 
"  gling  with  few  difficulties,  could,  with  little  labor,  earn  an 
"  abundance  for  their  own  wants,  but  without  a  possibility  of 
"  supplying  ours  with  any  considerable  quantities.  Nor  would 
"  these  inducements  be  confined  in  their  operation  to  foreign 
"  emigrants,  determining  their  choice  where  to  settle,  but 
"  would  act  most  powerfully  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  nor- 
"  them  and  southern  latitudes  of  your  majesty's  American 
"  dominions;  who,  ever  suffering  under  the  opposite  extremes 
"  of  heat  and  cold,  would  be  equally  tempted  by  a  moderate 
"  climate  to  abandon  latitudes  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pro- 
"  duction  of  those  things,  which  are  by  nature  denied  to  us; 
"  and  for  the  whole  of  which  we  should,  without  their  assis 
tance,  stand  indebted  to,  and  dependant  upon  other  coun- 
"  tries. 

"It  is  well  known,  that  antecedent  to  the  year  1749,  all 
"  that  part  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  British  empire  in  Ame- 
"  rica,  which  extends  northeast  from  the  province  of  Maine 
"to  Canceau  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  thence  north  to  the 
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"  moutli  of  St.  Laurence  river,  lay  waste  and  neglected ; 
"  though  naturally  affording,  or  capable  by  art  of  producing, 
"every  species  of  naval  stores;  the  seas  abounding  with 
"  whale,  cod,  and  other  valuable  fish,  and  having  many  great 
"  rivers,  bays,  and  harbors,  fit  for  the  reception  of  ships  of 
"  war.  Thus  circumstanced,  a  consideration  of  the  great 
ef  commercial  advantages  which  would  follow  from  securing 
"  the  possession  of  this  country,  combined  with  the  evidence 
"  of  the  value  set  upon  it  by  our  enemies,  who,  during  the 
••  war  which  terminated  at  that  period,  had,  at  an  immense 
"  expense,  attempted  to  wrest  it  from  us,  induced  that  plan, 
"  lor  the  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  we  have  before 
"  referred  $  and  which,  being  prosecuted  with  vigor,  though 
"  at  a  very  large  expense  to  this  kingdom,  secured  the  pos- 
"  sessioii  of  that  province,  and  formed  those  establishments 
"  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  facilitate  and  promote  the 
"  success  of  your  majesty's  arms  in  the  late  war. 

"  The  establishment  of  government  in  this  part  of  Ame- 
"  rica,  having  opened  to  the  view  and  information  of  your 
"majesty's  subjects  in  other  colonies  the  great  commercial 
<•  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  induced  a  zeal  formigra- 
"tion;  and  associations  were  formed  for  taking  uplands, 
"  and  making  settlements,  in  this  province,  by  principal  per- 
"  sons  residing  in  these  colonies. 

"  In  consequence  of  these  associations,  upwards  of  ten 
"  thousand  souls  have  passed  from  those  colonies  into  Nova 
"  Scotia;  who  have  either  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  or  be- 
"  come  exporters  of  lumber  and  provisions  to  the  West  In- 
"  dies.  And  further  settlements,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-one 
"townships,  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  each,  have  been 
"  engaged  to  be  made  there,  by  many  of  the  principal  persons 
"  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  names  and  association  for  that  pur- 
"  pose  new  lie  before  your  majesty  in  council. 

"  The  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  well  as  the 
"  proprietors  of  large  tracts  to  the  eastward  of  the  province 
••  of  Maine,  excited  by  the  success  of  these  settlements,  are 
"  giving  every  encouragement  to  the  like  settlements  in  that 
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*<  valuable  country,  lying  between  them  and  Nova  Scotia; 
«  and  the  proprietors  of  the  twelve  townships  lately  laid  out 
«  there,  hy  the  Massachusetts  government,  now  solicit  your 
*<  majesty  for  a  confirmation  of  their  title. 

"  Such,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  is  the  present  state  of 
«  the  progress  making  in  the  settlement  of  the  northern  parts 
«of  the  sea-coasts  of  North  America,  in  consequence  of 
«  what  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  adopted  by  this- 
«  kingdom  :  and  many  persons  of  rank  and  substance  here 
"  are  proceeding  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  which  your1 
"  majesty  (pursuing  the  same  principles  of  commercial  po- 
"  licy)  has  approved,  for  the  settlement  of  the  islands  of  St. 
<4  John  and  Cape  Breton,  and  of  the  new-established  colo- 
«  nies  to  the  south  :  and,  therefore,  as  we  are  fully  convinced, 
«  that  the  encouraging  settlements  upon  the  sea-coast  of 
«  North  America  is  founded  in  the  true  principles  of  com- 
«  mercial  policy;  and  as  we  find,  upon  examination,  that  tho 
«  happy  effects  of  that  policy  are  now  beginning  to  open 
t(  themselves,  in  the  establishment  of  these  branches  of  com- 
«  merce,  culture,  and  navigation,  upon  which  the  strength, 
««  wealth,  and  security  of  this  kingdom  depend;  we  cannot 
«  be  of  opinion,  that  it  would  in.  any  view  be  advisable,  to 
<•'  divest  your  majesty's  subjects  in  America,  from  the  pur- 
"  suit  of  those  important  objects,  by  adopting  measures  of  a 
«  new  policy,  at  an  expense  to  this  kingdom,  'which  in  its  pre- 
^  &ent  state  it  is  unable  to  bear. 

"  This,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  b.eing  the  light  in 
«  which  we  view  the  proposition  of  colonizing  in  the  interior 
«  country,  considered  as  a  general  principle  of  policy  j  we 
«  shall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  examine  the  several  ar- 
«  guments  urged  in  support  of  the  particular  establishments 
«  now  recommended. 

"  These  arguments  appear  to  us  reducible  to  the  following 
<•'  general  propositions,  viz. 

«  First,  That  such  colonies  will  promote  population,  and 
«  increase  the  demands  for  and  consumption  of  British  ma- 
"  nufacturcs.  L  I 
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"  Secondly,  That  they  will  secnre  the  fur  trade,  and  pre- 
«  vent  an  illicit  trade,  or  interfering  of  French  or  Spaniards 
<*  with  the  Indians. 

«  Thirdly,  that  they  will  he  a  defence  and  protection  to  the 
«  old  colonies  against  the  Indians. 

«  Fourthly,  That  they  will  contribute  to  lessen  the  present 
«  heavy  expense  of  supplying  provisions  to  the  distant  forts 
«  and  garrisons. 

«  Lastly,  That  they  are  necessary  in  respect  to  the  inhabi- 
« tants  already  residing  in  those  places  where  they  are  pro- 
«  posed  to  be  established,  who  require  some  form  of  civil  go- 
"  vernment. 

«  After  what  we  have  already  stated  with  respect  to  the 
"  policy  of  encouraging  colonies  in  the  interior  country  as 
«  a  general  principle,  we  trust  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  cn- 
"  ter  into  an  ample  discussion  of  the  arguments  brought  to 
«  support  the  foregoing  propositions. 

"  We  admit  as  an  undeniable  principle  of  true  policy,  that 
"  with  a  view  to  prevent  manufactures,  it  is  necessary  and 
«  proper  to  open  an  extent  of  territory  for  colonization  pro- 
«  portioned  to  the  increase  of  people,  as  a  large  number  of 
"inhabitants  cooped  up  in  narrow  limits,  without  a  suffi 
ciency  of  land  for  produce,  would  be  compelled  to  convert 
« their  attention  and  industry  to  manufactures;  but  we  sub- 
«  mit  whether  the  encouragement  given  to  the  settlement  of 
«  the  colonies  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  the  effect  which  such  en- 
"  couragement  has  had,  have  not  already  effectually  provided 
"  for  this  object,  as  well  as  for  increasing  the  demand  for,  and 
"  consumption  of  British  manufactures,  an  advantage  which, 
"  in  our  humble  opinion,  would  not  be  promoted  by  these  new 
"  colonies,  which  being  proposed  to  be  established  at  the  dis- 
"  tance  of  above  Jif teen  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  in  places 
«  which,  upon  the  fullest  evidence,  are  found  to  be  utterly 
"  inaccessible  to  shipping,  will,  from  their  inability  to  find 
«•'  returns  wherewith  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  of  Great 
<«  Britain,  be  probably  led  to  manufacture  for  themselves;  a 
«  consequence  which  experience  shews  has  constantly  attend- 
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•'*  ed  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  every  inland  secernent, 
«  and  therefore  ought,  in  our  humble  opinion,  to  be  carefully 
"  guarded  against,  by  encouraging  the  settlement  of  that  ex- 
46  tensive  tract  of  sea-coast,  hitherto  unoccupied;  which,  IQ- 
"  gether  with  the  liberty  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  co- 
"  lonies  will  have  (in  consequence  of  the  proposed  boundary 
"  line  with  the  Lidians)  of  gradually  extending  themselves 
«  backwards,  will  more  effectually  and  beneficially  answer 
"  the  object  of  encouraging  population  and  consumption,  than 
"  the  erection  of  new  governments;  such  gradual  extension 
"  might,  through  the  medium  of  a  continued  population,  upon 
"  even  the  same  extent  of  territory,  preserve  a  cornmunica- 
« tion  of  mutual  commercial  benefits  between  its  extremes t 
«  parts  and  Great  Britain,  impossible  to  exist  in  colonies  se- 
<•  parated  by  immense  tracts  of  unpeopled  desart. — As  to  the 
«  effect  which  it  is  supposed  the  colonies  may  have  to  in- 
((  crease  and  promote  the  fur  trade,  and  to  prevent  all  con- 
«  traband  trade  or  intercourse  between  the  Indians  under 
"  your  majesty's  protection,  and  the  French,  or  Spaniards; 
« it  does  appear  to  us,  that  the  extension  of  the  fur  trade  de- 
spends  entirely  upon  the  Indians  being  undisturbed  in  the 
"possession  of  their  hunting  grounds;  that  all  colonizing 
«  does  in  its  nature,  and  must  in  its  consequences,  operate  to 
"  the  prejudice  of  that  branch  of  commerce,  and  that  the 
«  French  and  Spaniards  would  be  left  in  possession  of  a  great 
"part  of  what  remained;  as  New  Orleans  would  still  conti- 
"  n lie  the  best  and  surest  market. 

«  As  to  the  protection  which  it  is  supposed  these  new  colo- 
«  nies  may  be  capable  of  affording  to  the  old  ones,  it  will, 
«  in  our  opinion,  appear  upon  the  slightest  view  of  their 
«  situation,  that  so  far  from  affording  protection  to  the  old 
«  colonies,  they  will  stand  most  in  need  of  it  themselves. 

« It  cannot  be  denied,  that  new  colonies  would  be  of  ad- 
"  vantage  in  raising  provisions  for  the  supply  of  such  forts 
"  and  garrisons  as  may  be  kipt  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
«  them;  but  as  the  degree  of  utility  will  be  proportioned  to 
«  the  number  and  situation  of  these  forts  and  garrisons,  which 
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^  upon  the  result  of  the  present  inquiry  it  may  be  thought 
"  advisable  to  continue,  so  the  force  of  the  argument  will  de- 
«  pend  upon  that  event. 

«  The  present  French  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of 
« the  lakes  will,  in  our  humble  opinion,  be  sufficient  to  fur- 
«  nish  with  provisions  whatever  posts  may  be  necessary  to 
«  be  continued  there 5  and  as  there  are  also  French  inhabi- 
«  tants  settled  in  some  parts  of  the  country  lying  upon  the 
<*  Mississippi,  between  the  rivers  Illinois  and  the  Ohio,  it  is 
*<  to  be  hoped  that  a  sufficient  number  of  these  may  be  induced 
**  to  fix  their  abode,  where  the  same  convenience  and  advan 
tage  may  be  derived  from  them;  but  if  no  such  circum- 
"«  stance  were  to  exist,  and  no  such  assistance  to  be  expected 
"  from  it,  the  objections  stated  to  the  plan  now  under  our 
"  consideration  arc  superior  to  this,  or  any  other  advantage 
<f  it  can  produce;  and  although  civil  establishments  have  fre- 
"  quently  rendered  the  expense  of  an  armed  force  necessary 
«•  for  their  protection,  one  of  the  many  objections  to  these 
«  now  proposed,  yet  we  humbly  presume  there  never  has 
"  been  an  instance  of  a  government  instituted  merely  with  a 
f<  view  to  supply  a  body  of  troops  with  suitable  provisions; 
«  nor  is  it  necessary  in  these  instances  for  the  settlements, 
«  already  existing  as  above  described,  which  being  formed 
«  under  military  establishments,  and  ever  subjected  to  mili- 
"  tary  authority,  do  not,  in  our  humble  opinion,  require  any 
«  other  superintendance  than  that  of  the  military  officers  com- 
"  manding  at  these  posts." 

"  In  addition  to  this  opinion  of  the  board  of  trade,  ex- 
"  pressed  in  the  foregoing  recital,  we  further  beg  leave  to 
«  refer  your  lordships  to  the  opinion  of  the  commander  in 
"  chier  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  North  America,  who,  in  a 
"  letter  laid  before  us  by  the  earl  of  Hillsborough,  delivers 
«  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  settlements  in  the  interior 
^  parts  of  America  in  the  following  words,  viz. 

"  VII.  As  to  increasing  the  settlements  to  respectable  pro- 
"  vinces,  and  to  colonization  in  general  terms  in  the  remote 
"  countries,  I  conceive  it  altogether  inconsistent  with  sound 
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"policy;  tor  there  is  little  appearance  that  the  advantages 
<*  Vfill  arise  from  it,  which  nations  expect  when  they  send 
«  out  colonies  into  foreign  countries;  they  can  give  no  encou- 
"  ragement  to  the  fishery,  and  though  the  country  might  af- 
"  ford  some  kind  of  naval  stores,  the  distance  would  be  too 
"  far  to  transport  them ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  could 
•«  not  supply  the  sugar  islands  with  lumber  and  provisions.  As 
"  for  the  raising  wine,  silk,  and  other  commodities,  the  same 
"  may  be  said  of  the  present  colonies  without  planting  others 
"for  the  purpose  at  so  vast  a  distance;  but  on  the  supposition. 
*<  that  they  would  be  raised,  their  very  long  transportation 
"  must  probably  make  them  too  dear  for  any  market.  I  do 
"not  apprehend  the  inhabitants  could  have  any  commodities 
66  to  barter  for  manufactures,  except  skins  and  furs,  which 
"  will  naturally  decrease,  as  the  country  increases  in  people, 
"and  the  desarts  are  cultivated;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
«  few  years  necessity  would  force  them  to  provide  manufac- 
^tures  of  some  kind  for  themselves;  and  when  all  connec- 
" tion  upheld  by  commerce  with  the  mother  country  shall 
" cease,  it  may  be  expected,  that  an  independency  on  her 
«  government  will  soon  follow;  the  pretence  of  forming  bar- 
"  riers  will  have  no  end ;  wherever  we  settle,  however  re- 
"  mote,  there  must  be  a  frontier;  and  there  is  room  enough 
"  for  the  colonists  to  spread  within  our  present  limits,  for  a 
" century  to  come.  If  we  reflect  how  the  people  of  them- 
" selves  have  gradually  retired  from  the  coast,  we  shall  be 
"  convinced  they  want  no  encouragement  to  desert  the  sea- 
"  coast,  and  go  into  the  back  countries,  where  the  lands 
*<  are  better,  and  got  upon  easier  terms;  they  are  already 
"  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  law  and  government;  neither 
"  the  endeavors  of  government,  or  fear  of  Indians,  has  kept 
"them  properly  within  bounds;  and  it  is  apparently  most 
"  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  confine  the  colonies  on 
"  the  side  of  the  back  country,  and  to  direct  their  settlements 
"  along  the  sea-coast,  where  millions  of  acres  are  yet  uncul- 
« tivated.  The  lower  provinces  are  still  thinly  inhabited,  and 
"  brought  to  the  point  of  perfection  that  has  been  aimed  at 
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"for  the  mutual  benefit  of  Great  Britain  and  themselves. 
"  Although  America  may  supply  the  mother  country  with  ma- 
«  ny  articles,  few  of  them  are  y;it  supplied  in  quantities  equal 
"  to  her  consumption,  the  quantity  of  iron  transported  is  not 
"  great,  of  hemp  very  small,  and  there  are  many  other  coni- 
"  moditics  riot  necessary  to  enumerate,  which  America  has 
6(  not  yet  been  able  to  raise,  notwithstanding  the  encourage- 
"  merit  given  her  by  bounties  and  premiums.  The  laying 
"  open  new  tracts  of  fertile  territory  in  moderate  climates 
«  might  lessen  her  present  produce;  for  it  is  the  passion  of 
"  every  man  to  be  a  landlmider,  and  the  people  have  a  natu- 
«  ral  disposition  to  rove  in  search  of  good  lands,  however 
«  distant.  It  may  be  a  question  likewise,  whether  coloniza- 
« tion  of  the  kind  could  be  effected  without  an  Indian  war 
«  and  fighting  for  every  inch  of  ground.  The  Indians  have 
"  long  been  jealous  of  our  power,  and  have  no  patience  in 
«  seeing  us  approach  their  towns,  and  settle  upon  their  hunt- 
"ing  grounds;  atonements  may  be  made  for  a  fraud  disco- 
«  vered  in  a  trader,  and  even  the  murder  of  some  of  their 
«  tribes,  but  encroachments  upon  their  lands  have  often  pro- 
"  duced  serious  consequences.  The  springs  of  the  last  gcne- 
"  ral  war  are  to  be  discovered  near  the  Aileghany  mountains,, 
"  and  upon  Ihe  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

"  It  is  so  obvious,  that  settlers  might  raise  provisions  to 
"  feed  the  troops,  cheaper  than  it  can  be  transported  from 
« the  country  below,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  it; 
"  but  I  must  own  I  know  no  other  use  in  settlements,  or  can 
"  give  any  other  reason  for  supporting  forts,  than  to  protect 
"  the  settlements,  and  keep  the  settlers  in  subjection  to  go- 
"  vcrnment. 

<*  I  conceive,  that  to  procure  all  the  commerce  it  will  afford, 
"  and  at  as  little  expense  to  ourselves  as  we  can,  is  the  only 
"  object  we  should  have  in  view  in  the  interior  country,  for 
«  a  century  to  come;  and  I  imagine  it  might  be  effected,  by 
"  proper  management,  without  either  forts  or  settlements. 
"  Our  manufactures  are  as  much  desired  by  the  Indians,  as 
«  their  peltry  is  sought  for  by  us;  what  was  originally  deem- 
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"  ed  a  superfluity,  or  a  luxury  by  the  natives,  is  now  become 
"  a  necessary  $  they  are  disused  to  the  bow,  and  can  neither 
"  hunt,  or  make  war  without  fire-arms,  powder,  and  lead. 
"  The  British  provinces  can  only  supply  them  with  their  ne 
cessaries,  which  they  know,  and  lor  their  own  sakes  would 
"protect  the  trader,  which  they  actually  do  at  present. 
"It  would  remain  with  us  to  prevent  the  traders  being 
"  guilty  of  frauds  and  impositions,  and  to  pursue  the  same 
"  methods  to  that  end,  as  are  taken  in  the  southern  district; 
"  and  I  must  confess,  though  the  plan  pursued  in  that  district 
"  might  be  improved  by  proper  laws  to  support  it,  that  I  do 
"  not  know  a  better,  or  more  economical  plan  for  the  man- 
"  agement  of  trade;  there  are  neither  forts  nor  settlements, 
"  in  the  southern  department,  and  there  are  both  in  the  nor- 
"  them  department;  and  your  lordships  will  be  the  best  judge, 
"  which  of  them  has  given  you  the  least  trouble;  in  which  we 
"  have  had  the  fewest  quarrels  with,  or  complaints  from  the 
" Indians. 

"  I  know  of  nothing  so  liable  to  bring  on  a  serious  quar • 
"  rel  with  Indians  as  an  invasion  of  their  property.  Let  the 
"savages  enjoy  their  desarts  in  quiet;  little  bickerings  that 
"  may  unavoidably  sometimes  happen,  may  soon  be  accom- 
"modated;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  independent  of  the  motives 
"  of  common  justice  arid  humanity,  that  the  principles  of  in- 
"  terest  and  policy,  should  induce  us  rather  to  protect  than 
"  molest  them:  Were  they  driven  from  their  forests,  the  pel- 
"  try  trade  would  decrease ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  worse 
"  savages  would  take  refuge  in  them,  for  they  might  then  be- 
"  come  the  asylum  of  fugitive  negroes,  and  idle  vagabonds, 
66  escaped  from  justice,  who  in  time  might  become  formida- 
"  ble,  and  subsist  by  rapine,  and  plundering  the  lower  coun- 
"  tries." 

VIII.  The  opinions  delivered  in  the  foregoing  recitals  are 
so  accurate  and  precise,  as  to  make  it  almost  unnecessary  to 
add  anything  more:  But  we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your 
lordships  the  sentiments  of  his  majesty's  governor  of  Geor 
gia,  upon  the  subject  of  large  grants  in  the  interior  parts  of 
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America,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  affairs  of 
the  colonies  give  great  weight  to  his  opinion. 

In  a  letter  to  us,  on  the  subject  of  the  mischiefs  attending 
such  grants,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner, 
viz. 

"And  now,  my  lords,  I  beg  your  patience  a  moment, 
«  while  I  consider  this  matter  in  a  more  extensive  point  of 
"  view,  and  go  a  little  further  in  declaring  my  sentiments 
"  and  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  large  bodies 
" of  land,  in  the  back  parts  of  the  province  of  Georgia,  or 
"  in  any  other  of  his  majesty's  northern  colonies,  at  a  dis- 
" tance  from  the  sea-coast,  or  from  such  parts  of  any  pro- 
"  vince  as  is  already  settled  and  inhabited. 

"  And  this  matter,  my  lords,  appears  to  me  in  a  very  se- 
"rious  and  alarming  light;  and  I  humbly  conceive  may  bd 
"  attended  with  the  greatest  and  worst  of  consequences;  for, 
"  my  lords,  if  a  vast  territory  be  granted  to  any  set  of  gen- 
" tlemen,  who  really  mean  to  people  it,  and  actually  do  so, 
"  it  must  draw  and  carry  out  a  great  number  of  people  from 
"  Great  Britain;  and  I  apprehend  they  will  soon  become  a 
"  kind  of  separate  and  independent  people,  and  who  will  set 
"  up  for  themselves ;  that  they  will  soon  have  manufactures 
"  of  their  own;  that  they  will  neither  take  supplies  from  the 
"mother  country,  or  from  the  provinces,  at  the  back  of 
"which  they  are  settled;  that  being  at  a  distance  from  the 
«  seat  of  government,  courts,  magistrates,  &c.  &c.,  they  will 
"  be  out  of  the  reach  and  control  of  law  and  government; 
"  that  it  will  become  a  receptacle  and  kind  of  asylum  for  ok 
"  fenders,  who  will  fly  from  justice  to  such  new  country  or 
" colony;  and  therefore  crimes  and  offences  will  be  commit- 
"  ted,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  such  new  settlements, 
"but  elsewhere,  and  pass  with  impunity;  and  that  in  process 
"  of  time  (and  perhaps  at  no  great  distance)  they  will  become 
"  formidable  enough  to  oppose  his  majesty's  authority,  dis- 
"  turb  government,  and  even  give  law  to  the  other  or  first 
"  settled  part  of  the  country,  and  throw  every  thing  into  eon* 
"  fusion. 
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"  My  lords,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  impertinent, 
•'*  when  I  give  my  opinion  freely,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  con- 
"  sequence,  as  I  conceive  this  to  he;  and,  my  lords,  I  ap- 
"  prebend,  that  in  all  the  American  colonies,  great  care 
"  should  he  taken,  that  the  lands  on  the  sea-coast  should  he 
«*  thick  settled  with  inhabitants,  and  well  cultivated  and  im- 
<•  proved;  and  that  the  settlements  should  be  gradually  ex- 
« tended  hack  into  the  province,  and  as  much  connected  as 
"  possible,  to  keep  the  people  together  in  as  narrow  a  com- 
"  pass,  as  the  nature  of  the  lands,  and  state  of  things  will 
t{  admit  of;  and  by  which  means  there  would  probably  be- 
"  come  only  one  general  view  and  interest  amongst  them,  and 
"  the  power  of  government  and  law  would  of  course  naturally 
"  and  easily  go  with  them,  arid  matters  thereby  properly  rc- 
f(  gulated,  and  kept  in  due  order  and  obedience;  and  they 
*<  would  have  no  idea  of  resisting  or  transgressing  either, 
"  without  being  amenable  to  justice,  and  subject  to  punish- 
«•  incut  for  offences  they  may  commit. 

"  But,  my  lords,  to  suffer  a  kind  o£  province  within  apro- 
"  rwce,  and  one  that  may,  indeed  must,  in  process  of  time, 
«<  become  superior,  and  too  big  for  the  head,  or  original  set- 
«  tlement  or  seat  of  government,  to  me  conveys  with  it  ma- 
«  ny  ideas  of  consequences,  of  such  a  nature,  as  I  apprehend 
«  are  extremely  dangerous  and  improper,  and  it  would  be 
« the  policy  of  government  to  avoid  and  prevent,  whilst  in 
*«  their  power  to  do  so. 

"  My  ideas,  my  lords,  are  not  chimerical;  I  know  somc- 
«  thing  of  the  situation  and  state  of  things  in  America;  and 
**  from  some  little  occurrences  or  instances  that  have  already 
«  really  happened,  I  can  very  easily  figure  to  myself  what 
"  may,  and,  in  short,  what  will  certainly  happen,  if  not  prc- 
"  vented  in  time.*' 

IX.  At  the  same  time  that  we  submit  the  foregoing  rea 
soning  against  colonization  in  the  interior  country  to  your 
lordships'  consideration,  it  is  proper  we  should  take  notice  of 
one  argument,  which  has  been  invariably  held  forth  in  sup- 
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port  of  every  proposition  of  this  nature,  and  upon  which  the 
present  proponents  appear  to  lay  great  stress.  It  is  urged, 
that  such  is  the  state  of  the  country  now  proposed  to  be 
granted,  and  erected  into  a  separate  government,  that  no  en 
deavors  on  the  part  of  tlie  crown  can  avail,  to  prevent  its 
being  settle  1  by  those  who,  by  the  increase  of  population  in 
the  middle  colonies,  are  continually  emigrating  to  the  west 
ward,  and  forming  themselves  into  cc  Ionics  in  that  country, 
without  the  intervention  or  control  of  government,  and  who, 
if  suffered  to  continue  in  that  lawless  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion,  will  commit  such 'abuses  a^  cannot  fail  of  involv 
ing  us  in  quarrel  and  dispute  with  the  Indians,  and  thereby 
endangering  the  security  of  his  majesty's  colonies. 

We  admit,  that  this  is  an  argument  that  deserves  attention ; 
and  we  rather  take  notice  of  it  in  this  place,  because  some  of 
the  objections  stated  by  governor  Wright  lose  their  force,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  grants  against  which  he  argues  are 
to  be  erected  into  separate  governments.  But  we  are  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  his  arguments  do,  in  the  general  view  of  them, 
as  applied  to  the  question  of  granting  lands  in  the  interior 
parts  of  America,  stand  unanswerable;  and  admitting  that 
the  settlers  in  the  country  in  question  are  as  numerous  as  re 
port  states  them  to  be,  yet  we  submit  to  your  lordships,  that 
this  is  a  fact  which  does,  in  the  nature  of  it,  operate  strongly 
in  point  of  argument  against  what  is  proposed ;  for,  if  the 
foregoing  reasoning  has  any  weight,  it  certainly  ought  to  in 
duce  your  lordships  to  advise  his  majesty  to  take  every  me 
thod  to  check  the  progress  of  these  settlements,  and  not  to 
make  such  grants  of  the  land  as  will  have  an  immediate  ten 
dency  to  encourage  them ;  a  measure  which  we  conceive  is 
altogether  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  impolitic,  as  we  see  nothing 
to  hinder  the  government  of  Virginia  from  extending  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  that  colony  to  such  persons  as  may 
have  already  settled  there  under  legal  titles. 

*X.  And  there  is  one  objection  suggested  by  governor 
Wright  to  the  extension  of  settlements  in  the  interior  coun 
try,  which,  we  submit,  deserves  your  lordships'  particular 
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attention,  viz.  the  encouragement  that  is  thereby  held  out  to 
the  emigration  of  his  majesty's  European  subjects;  an  argu 
ment  which,  in  the  present  peculiar  situation  of  this  kingdom, 
demands  very  serious  consideration,  and  has  for  some  time 
past  had  so  great  weight  with  this  board,  that  it  has  induced 
us  to  deny  our  concurrence  to  many  proposals  for  grants  of 
land,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  continent  of  America  where, 
in  all  other  respects,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  consists  with 
the  true  policy  of  this  kingdom  to  encourage  settlements; 
and  this  consideration  of  the  certain  bad  consequences  which 
must  result  from  a  continuance  of  such  emigrations  as  have 
lately  taken  place  from  various  parts  of  his  majesty's  Euro 
pean  dominions,  added  to  the  constant  drains  to  Africa,  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  to  the  new  ceded  islands,  will,  we  trust, 
with  what  has  been  before  stated,  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
every  argument  that  can  be  urged  in  support  of  the  present 
memorial,  so  far  as  regards  the  consideration  of  it  in  point 
of  policy. 

XI.  With  regard  to  the  propriety  in  point  of  justice,  of 
making  the  grant  desired,  we  presume  this  consideration  can 
have  reference  only  to  the  case  of  such  persons  who  have  al 
ready  possession  of  lands  in  that  part  of  the  country,  under 
legal  titles  derived  from  grants  made  by  the  governor  and 
council  of  Virginia;  upon  which  case  we  have  only  to  observe, 
that  it  does  appear  to  us,  that  there  are  some  such  possessions 
held  by  persons  who  are  not  parties  to  the  present  memorial; 
and  therefore,  if  your  lordships  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
making  the  grant  desired  would,  notwithstanding  the  reserva 
tion  proposed,  in  respect  to  such  titles,  have  the  effect  to  dis 
turb  those  possessions,  or  to  expose  the  proprietors  to  suit 
and  litigation,  we  do  conceive,  that,  in  that  case,  the  grant 
would  be  objectionable  in  point  of  justice. 

XII.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  cannot  recommend  to 
your  lordships  to  advise   his   majesty  to  comply  with  the 
prayer  of  this  memorial,  either  "as  to  the  erection  of  any 
parts  of  the  lands  into  a  separate  government,  or  the  making 
a  grant  of  them  to  the  memorialists;  but,  on  the  contrary* 
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we  are  of  opinion,  that  settlements  in  that  distant  part  of  the 
country  should  be  as  much  discouraged  as  possible;  and  that, 
in  order  thereto,  it  will  he  expedient,  not  only  that  the  orders 
which  have  been  given  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  not  to 
make  any  further  grants  beyond  the  line  prescribed  by  the 
proclamation  of  1763,  should  be  continued  and  enforced,  but 
that  another  proclamation  should  be  issued,  declaratory  of  his 
majesty's  resolution  not  to  allow  for  the  present,  any  new  set 
tlements  beyond  that  line,  and  to  forbid  all  persons  from  tak 
ing  up  or  settling  any  lands  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
We  are,  my  lords, 

Your  lordships  most  obedient  and 

Most  humble  servants, 
Whitehall,  April  15,  1772. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON,  AND  ANSWERS  TO  THE 
FOREGOING  REPORT. 

[Drawn  up  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.] 

I.  THE  first  paragraph  of  the  report,  we  apprehend,  was 
intended  to  establish  two  propositions  as  facts ;  viz. 

First,  That  the  tract  of  land  agreed  for  with  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  contains  part  of  the  dominion 
of  Virginia. 

Second,  That  it  extends  several  degrees  of  longitude 
westward  from  the  western  ridge  of  the  Mleghany  mountains. 

On  the  first  proposition  we  shall  only  remark,  that  no  part 
of  the  above  tract  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  Alleghany  moun 
tains; — and  that  these  mountains  must  be  considered  as  the 
true  western  boundary  of  Virginia; — for  the  king  was  not 
seised  arid  possessed  of  a  right  to  the  country  westward  of 
the  mountains,  until  his  majesty  purchased  it,  in  the  year 
1768,  from  the  Six  Nations:  and  since  that  time,  there  has 
not  been  any  annexation  of  such  purchase,  or  of  any  part 
thereof,  to  the  colony  of  Virginia. 
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On  the  second  proposition, — we  shall  just  observe,  that  the 
lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  appear  to  us 
to  be  as  erroneous  in  this,  as  in  the  former  proposition;  for 
their  lordships  say,  that  the  tract  of  land  under  considera 
tion  extends  several  degrees  of  longitude  westward.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  is  not  more,  on  a  medium,  than  one  degree 
and  a  half  of  longitude  from  the  western  ridge  of  the  Alle- 
ghany  mountains  to  the  river  Ohio. 

II.  It  appears  by  the  second  paragraph,  as  if  the  lords 
commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  apprehended, — that 
the  lands  southwesterly  of  the  boundary  line,  marked  on  a 
map  anne'xed  to  their  lordships  report, — were  either  claimed 
by  the  Cherokees,  or  were  their  hunting  grounds,  or  were 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Six  Nations  and  their  confede 
rates. 

As  to  any  claim  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  above  country,  it 
is  altogether  new  and  indefensible;  and  never  was  heard  of, 
until  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stewart  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  southern  colonies,  about  the  year  1764;  and  this,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  will  not  only  be  obvious  from  the  following 
state  of  facts,  but  that  the  right  to  all  the  country  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  quite  to  the  Cherokee 
River,  is  now  undoubtedly  vested  in  the  king,  by  the  grant 
which  the  Six  Nations  made  to  his  majesty  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
in  November,  1768. — In  short,  the  lands  from  the  Great  Ken- 
hawa  to  the  Cherokee  river  never  were,  either  the  dwelling 
or  hunting  grounds  of  the  Cherokees; — but  formerly  belong 
ed  to,  and  were  inhabited  by  the  Shawanese,  until  such  time 
as  they  were  conquered  by  the  Six  Nations. 

Mr.  Colden,  the  present  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York, 
in  his  history  of  the  Five  Nations,  observes,  that  about  the 
year  1664,  « the  Five  Nations  being  amply  supplied  by  the 
«  English  with  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  gave  a  full  swing 
« to  their  warlike  genius.  They  carried  their  arms  as  far 
«  south  as  Carolina,  to  the  northward  of  New  England,  and 
«  as  far  west  as  the  river  Mississippi,  over  a  vast  country, 
«  which  extended  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length  from  north 
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ff  to  south,  and  about  six  hundred  miles  in  breadth, — where 
<f  they  entirely  destroyed  whole  nations,  of  whom  there  are 
ff  no  accounts  remaining  among  the  English." 

In  1701,  the  Five  Nations  put  all  their  hunting  lands  un 
der  the  protection  of  the  English,  as  appears  by  the  records, 
and  by  the  recital  and  confirmation  thereof,  in  their  deed  to 
the  king  of  the  4th  September,  1726; — and  governor  Pow- 
nal,  who  many  years  ago  diligently  searched  into  the  rights 
of  the  natives,  and  in  particular  into  those  of  the  northern 
confederacy,  says,  in  his  book  intituled,  the  Administration 
of  the  Colonies,  «  The  right  of  the  Five  Nation  confederacy 
ff  to  the  hunting  lands  of  Ohio,  Ticucksouchrondite  and  Scan- 
ff iaderiada,  by  the  conquest  they  made,  in  subduing  the  Sha- 
ff  oanoes,  Delawares  (as  we  call  them),  Twictwees,  and  Oili- 
ff  nois,  may  be  fairly  proved,  as  they  stood  possessed  thereof 
«  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697." — And  confirmatory  hereof, 
Mr.  Lewis  Evans,  a  gentleman  of  great  American  know 
ledge,  in  his  map  of  the  middle  colonies,  published  in 
America  in  the  year  1755,  has  laid  down  the  country  on  the 
south-easterly  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  as  the  hunting  lands  of 
the  Six  Nations;  and  in  his  analysis  to  this  map,  he  express 
ly  says, — ff  The  Shawanese,  who  were  formerly  one  of  the 
**  most  considerable  nations  of  those  parts  of  America,  whose 
ff  seat  extended  from  Kentucke  south-westard  to  the  Missis- 
ff  sippi,  have  been  subdued  by  the  confederates  (or  Six  Na 
ff  tions)  and  the  country  since  became  their  property.  No  na 
ff  tion,"  Mr.  Evans  adds,  ff  held  out  with  greater  resolution 
ff  and  bravery,  and  although  they  have  been  scattered  in  all 
ff  parts  for  a  while,  they  are  again  collected  on  Ohio,  under 
ff  the  dominion  of  the  confederates." 

At  a  congress  held  in  the  year  1744,  by  the  provinces  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  with  the  Six  Nations, 
— the  commissioners  of  Virginia,  in  a  speech  to  the  sachems 
and  warriors  of  that  confederacy,  say,  ff  tell  us  what  nations 
ff  of  Indians  you  conquered  any  lands  from  in  Virginia,  how 
ff  long  it  is  since,  and  what  possession  you  have  had ;  and  if 
ff  it  does  appear,  that  there  is  any  land  on  the  borders  of 
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«  Virginia  that  the  Six  Nations  have  a 
"  ling  to  make  you  satisfaction." 

To  this  speech,  the  Six  Nations  gave  the  following  ani 
mated  and  decisive  answer: — «  All  the  world  knows  we  con- 
«  quered  the  several  nations  living  on  Susquehanna,  Cohon- 
"  goranto  [i.  e.  Powtomack]  and  on  the  back  of  the  great 
"mountains  in  Virginia; — the  Conoy-uck-suck-roona,  Cock- 
« now-was-roonan,  Tohoa-irough-roonan,  and  Connutskin- 
"  ough-roonaw/eei  the  effects  of  our  conquests;  being  now  a 
"  part  of  our  nations,  and  their  lands  at  our  disposal.  We 
«  know  very  well,  it  hath  often  been  said  by  the  Virginians, 
"  that  the  king  of  .England  and  the  people  of  that  colony 
«  conquered  the  people  who  lived  there;  but  it  is  not  true. 
«  We  will  allow,  they  conquered  the  Sachdagughronaw,  and 
« drove  back  the  Tuskaroras  [the  first  resided  near  the 
"  branches  of  James's  river  in  Virginia,  and  the  latter  on 
«  these  branches]  and  that  they  have,  on  that  account,  a  right 
« to  some  parts  of  Virginia ;  but  as  to  what  lies  beyond  the 
"  mountains,  we  conquered  the  nations  residing  there,  and  that 
«  land,  if  the  Virginians  ever  get  a  good  right  to  it,  it  must  be 
"  by  «s." 

In  the  year  1750,  the  French  seized  four  English  traders, 
who  were  trading  with  the  Six  Nations,  Shawancse,  and  De- 
lawares,  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  sent  them  prisoners 
to  Quebec,  and  from  thence  to  France. 

In  1754,  the  French  took  a  formal  possession  of  the  river 
Ohio,  and  built  forts  at  Venango,-— -at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio  and  Monongehela,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee 
river. 

In  1755,  general  Braddock  was  sent  to  America  with  an 
army,  to  remove  the  French  from  their  possessions  over  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  on  the  river  Ohio;  and  on  his  ar 
rival  at  Alexandria,  he  held  a  council  of  war  with  the  gover 
nors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Bay ; — and  as  these  gentlemen  well  knew, 
that  the  country  claimed  by  the  French,  over  the  MLeghany 
mountains,  and  south-westerty  to  the  river  Mississippi,  was  the 
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'property  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  not  of  the 
Cherokces,  or  any  other  tribe  of  Indians, — the  general  gave 
instructions  to  sir  William  Johnson,  to  call  together  the  In 
dians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  lay  hefore  them  their  before- 
mentioned  grant  to  the  king  in  1726,— wherein  they  had  put 
all  their  hunting  lands  under  his  majesty's  protection;  to  be 
guaranteed  to  them,  and  to  their  use: — And  as  general 
Braddock's  instructions  are  clearly  declaratory  of  the 
right  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  the  lands  under  consideration, 
we  shall  here  transcribe  the  conclusive  words  of  them, — 
"  And  it  appearing  that  the  French  have,  from  time  to  time, 
««  by  fraud  and  violence,  built  strong  forts  within  the  limits 
"  of  the  said  lands 9  contrary  to  the  covenant  chain  of  the  said 
«  deed  and  treaties,  you  are,  in  my  name,  to  assure  the  said 
"  nations,  that  I  am  come  by  his  majesty's  order,  to  destroy 
«<  all  the  said  forts,  and  to  build  such  others,  as  shall  protect 
«•  and  secure  the  said  lands  to  them,  their  heirs  and  successors 
"for  ever,  according  to  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  said 
« treaty ;  and  I  do  therefore  call  upon  them  to  take  up  the 
«  hatchet,  and  come  and  take  possession  of  their  own  lands" 

That  general  Braddock  arid  the  American  governors,  were 
not  singular  in  their  opinion,  as  to  the  right  of  the  Six  Na 
tions  to  the  land  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Ohio,  quite  to  the  Mississippi, — is  evident, 
from  the  memorials  which  passed  between  the  British  and 
French  courts  in  1755. 

In  a  memorial  delivered  by  the  king's  ministers  on  the 
7th  June,  1755,  to  the  duke  Mirepoix,  relative  to  the  pre 
tensions  of  France  to  the  above-mentioned  lands,  they  very 
justly  observed — «  As  to  the  exposition,  which  is  made  in 
"the  French  memorial  of  the  15th  article  of  treaty  of 
«  Utrecht,  the  court  of  Great  Britain  does  not  think  it  can 
«<  have  any  foundation,  cither  by  the  words  or  the  intention 
«  of  this  treaty. 

"  1st,  The  court  of  Great  Britain  cannot  allow  of  this 
"  article,  relating  only  to  the  persons  of  the  savages,  and 
«  not  their  country:  the  words  of  this  treaty  are  clear  and 
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"  precise,  That  is  to  say,  The  Five  Nations,  or  Cantons,  are 
"  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain, — -which,  by  the 
"  received  exposition  of  all  treaties,  must  relate  to  the  coun- 
"try,  as  well  as  to  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants; — it  is 
"  what  France  has  acknowleged,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
"ner: — She  had  well  weighed  the  importance  of  this  ac- 
"  knowlegment,  at  the  time  of  signing  this  treaty,  and 
"  Great  Britain  can  never  give  it  up.  The  countries  possess- 
"  ed  by  these  Indians,  are  very  well  known,  and  are  not  at 
"all  so  undetermined,  as  it  is  pretended  in  the  memorial; 
"  they  possess  and  make  them  over  as  other  proprietors  do,  in 
«  all  other  places." 

«  5th,  Whatever  pretext  might  be  alleged  by  France,  in 
"  considering  these  countries  as  the  appurtenances  of  Cana- 
"  da ;  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  they  have  belonged,  and  (as  they 
"  have  not  been  given  up,  or  made  over  to  the  English)  be- 
"long  still  to  the  same  Indian  nations;  which,  by  the  fifteenth 
«  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  agreed  not  to  mo- 
"lest, — Nullo  in  posterum  impedimento,  aut  molestia  affi- 
"  ciant." 

"  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  advanced  in  this  ar- 
"ticle,  the  court  of  Great  Britain  cannot  agree  to  France 
«  having  the  least  title  to  the  river  Ohio,  and  the  territory  in 
"question."  [N.  B.  This  was  all  the  country,  from  the  Alle- 
ghany  mountains  to  the  Ohio,  and  down  the  same,  and  on 
both  sides  thereof  to  the  river  Mississippi.] 

"  Even  that  of  possession  is  not,  nor  can  it  be  alleged  on 
"this  occasion;  since  France  cannot  pretend  to  have  had  any 
"such  before  the  treaty  of  x\ix-la-ChapeIle,  nor  since,  unless 
"  it  be  that  of  certain  forts,  unjustly  erected  lately  on  the 
»4  lands  which  evidently  belong  to  the  Five  Nations,  or  which 
« these  have  made  over  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  or  its 
"  subjects,  as  may  be  proved  by  treaties  and  acts  of  the 
« greatest  authority. — What  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
«  maintained,  and  what  it  insists  upon,  is,  That  the  Five  JW 
"  tions  of  the  Iroquois,  acknowleged  by  France  to  be  the  sub- 
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ejects  of  Great  Britain,  are,  by  origin,  or  by  right  of  conquest, 
"  the  lawful  proprietors  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  the  territory  in 
"question:  And  as  to  the  territory,  which  has  been  yielded 
«  and  made  over  by  these  people  to  Great  Britain  (which  can- 
«  not  but  be  owned  must  be  the  most  just  and  lawful  manner 
"  of  making  an  acquisition  of  this  sort)  she  reclaims  it,  as 
"  belonging  to  her,  having  continued  cultivating  it  for  above 
" twenty  years  past,  and  having  made  settlements  in  several 
"  parts  of  it,  from  the  sources  even  of  the  Ohio  to  Pichawil- 
«  lanes,  in  the  centre  of  the  territory  between  the  Ohio  and 
« the  Wabash." 

In  1755,  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations 
were  so  solicitous  to  ascertain  the  territory  of  the  Six  Na 
tions,  that  Dr.  Mitchel,  by  their  desire,  published  a  large 
map  of  North  America;  and  Mr.  Pownal,  the  present  secre 
tary  of  the  board  of  trade,  then  certified,  as  appears  on  the 
map, — That  the  doctor  was  furnished  with  documents  for  the 
purpose  from  that  board.  In  this  map,  Dr.  Mitchel  observes, 
«  that  the  Six  Nations  have  extended  their  territories,  ever 
"  since  the  year  1672,  when  they  subdued  and  were  incorpo- 
"  rated  with  the  ancient  ShawaneM,  the  native  proprietors 
"of  these  countries,  and  the  river  Ohio:  Besides  which,  they 
"  likewise  claim  a  right  of  conquest  over  the  Illinois,  and  all 
"  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  they  extend.  This,"  he  adds,  « is 
"confirmed  by  their  own  claims  and  possessions  in  1742, 
"  which  include  all  the  bounds  here  laid  down,  and  none  ha?e 
"  ever  thought  fit  to  dispute  them."  And,  in  confirmation  of 
this  right  of  the  Six  Nations  to  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  as 
mentioned  by  the  king's  ministers,  in  their  memorial  to  the 
duke  of  Mirepoix,  in  1755,  we  would  just  remark,  that  the 
Six  Nations,  Shawanesc,  and  Delawares,  were  in  the  actual 
occupation  of  the  lands  southward  of  the  Great  Ken  hawa,  for 
some  time  after  the  French  had  encroached  upon  the  river 
Ohio;  and  that  in  the  year  1752,  these  tribes  had  a  large  town 
on  Kentucky  river,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  be 
low  the  Sdoto:  That  in  the  year  1753,  they  resided  and  hunt 
ed  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  in  the  low  conn- 
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try,  at  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below  the  Great 
Kenhawa;  and  in  the  year  1755,  they  had  also  a  large  town 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto;  at  the  -very  place,  which 
is  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  tract  of  land  applied  for 
by  Mr.  Walpole  and  his  associates.  But  it  is  a  certain  fact, 
that  the  Cherokees  never  had  any  towns  or  settlements  in 
the  country,  southward  of  the  Great  Kenhawa;  that  they  do 
not  hunt  there,  and  that  neither  the  Six  Nations,  Shawanese, 
nor  Delawares,  do  now  reside  or  hunt  on  the  southerly  side 
of  the  river  Ohio,  nor  did  not  for  several  years  before  they 
sold  the  country  to  the  king.  These  are  facts,  which  can  be 
easily  and  fully  proved. 

In  October,  1768,  at  a  congress  held  with  the  Six  Nations 
at  Fort  Stanwix,  they  observed  to  sir  William  Johnson: 
«*  Now,  brother,  you  who  know  all  our  affairs,  must  be  sen- 
*<  sible,  that  our  rights  go  much  farther  to  the  southward  than 
•»  the  KenJiawa, — and  that  we  have  a  very  good  and  clear 
«  title  as  far  south  as  the  Cherokee  River,  which  we  cannot 
«  allow  to  be  the  right  of  any  other  Indians,  without  doing 
«  wrong  to  our  posterity,  and  acting  unworthy  those  war- 
"riorswho  fought  and  conquered  it; — we  therefore  expect 
«  this  our  right  will  be  considered." 

In  November,  1768,  the  Six  Nations  sold  to  the  king  all 
the  country  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  as  far 
as  the  Cherokee  river;  but  notwithstanding  that  sale,  as  soon 
as  it  was  understood  in  Virginia,  that  government  favored 
the  pretensions  of  the  Cherokees,  and  that  Dr.  Walker  and 
colonel  Lewis  (the  commissioners  sent  from  that  colony  to 
the  congress  at  Fort  Stanwix)  had  returned  from  thence,  the 
late  lord  Bottetourt  sent  these  gentlemen  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  to  endeavor  to  convince  Mr.  Stuart,  the 
southern  superintendant  of  Indian  affairs,  of  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  the  boundary  line,  which  he  had  settled  with  the 
Cherokees;— and  to  run  it  from  the  Great  Kenhawa  to  Hol- 
ston's  river.  These  gentlemen  were  appointed  commissioners 
by  his  lordship,  as  they  had  been  long  conversant  in  Indian 
affairs,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  actual  extent  of 
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the  Cherokee  country. — Whilst  these  commissioners  were  in 
South  Carolina,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stuart,  as  he  had 
been  but  a  very  few  years  in  the  Indian  service,  (and  could 
not,  from  the  nature  of  his  former  employment,  be  supposed 
to  be  properly  informed  about  the  Cherokee  territory),  re 
specting  the  claims  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  lands  southward 
of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  and  therein  they  expressed  them 
selves  as  follows: 

"  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Feb.  2,  1769. 

«  The  country  southward  of  the  Big  Kenhawa  was  never 
«  claimed  by  the  Cherokees9  and  now  is  the  property  of  the 
«  crown,  as  sir  William  Johnson  purchased  it  of  the  Six  Na- 
"  tions  at  a  very  considerable  expense,  and  took  a  deed  of 
"  cession  from  them  at  Fort  Stanwix." 

In  1769,  the  house  of  burgesses  of  the  colony  of  Virginia 
represented  to  lord  Bottetourt,  «  That  they  have  the  great- 
«  est  reason  to  fear  the  said  line"  (meaning  the  boundary 
line,  which  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations 
have  referred  to,  in  the  map  annexed  to  their  lordships  report) 
*<  if  confirmed,  would  constantly  open  to  the  Indians,  and 
«  others  enemies  to  his  majesty,  a  free  and  easy  ingress  to 
« the  heart  of  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  Holston's  river,  and 
«  the  Great  Kenhawa;  whereby  the  settlements  which  may 
«  be  attempted  in  these  quarters  will,  in  all  probability,  be  ut- 
« terly  destroyed,  and  that  great  extent  of  country  [at  least 
"  eight  hundred  miles  in  length]  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
«  hawa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee  river,  extending  east- 
*•  ward  as  far  as  the  Laurel  Hill,  so  lately  ceded  to  his  majes- 
"  ty,  to  which  no  tribe  of  Indians  at  present  set  up  any  preten- 
"sions,will  be  entirely  abandoned  to  the  Cherokees;  in  con- 
«  sequence  of  which,  claims  totally  destructive  of  the  true  in- 
«  terest  of  his  majesty  may  at  some  future  time  arise,  and 
«  acquisitions  justly  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  late 
"  war  be  altogether  /osf." 

From  the  foregoing  detail  of  facts,  it  is  obvious, 

1st,  That  the  country  southward  of  the  Great  Kenhawa, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  Cherokee  river,  originally  belonged  to 
the  Shawanese. 
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2d,  That  the  Six  Nations,  in  virtue  of  their  conquest  of 
the  Shawanese,  became  the  lawful  proprietors  of  that  coun 
try. 

3d,  That  the  king,  in  consequence  of  the  grant  from  the 
Six  Nations,  made  to  his  majesty  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768, 
is  now  vested  with  the  undoubted  right  and  property  thereof. 

4th,  That  the  Cherokees  never  resided,  nor  hunted  in  that 
country,  and  have  not  any  kind  of  right  to  it. 

5th,  That  the  house  of  burgesses  of  the  colony  of  Virgi 
nia  have,  upon  good  grounds,  asserted,  [such  as  properly 
arise  from  the  nature  of  their  stations,  and  proximity  to  the 
Cherokee  country],  that  the  Cherokees  had  not  any  just  pre 
tensions  to  the  territory  southward  of  the  Great  Kenhawa. 

And  lastly,  That  neither  the  Six  Nations,  the  Shawanese', 
nor  Delawares,  do  now  reside  or  hunt  in  that  country. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  evident  no  possible  injury 
can  arise  to  his  majesty's  service,— to  the  Six  Nations  and 
their  confederacy,  or  to  the  Cherokees,  by  permitting  us  to 
settle  the  whole  of  the  lands  comprehended  within  our  con 
tract  with  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury:  If,  how 
ever,  there  has  been  any  treaty  held  with  the  Six  Nations, 
since  the  cession  made  to  his  majesty  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
whereby  the  faith  of  the  crown  is  pledged,  both  to  the  Six 
Nations  and  the  Cherokees,  that  no  settlements  should  be 
made  beyond  the  line,  marked  on  their  lordships*  report;  we 
say,  if  such  agreement  has  been  made  by  the  orders  of  go 
vernment  with  these  tribes,  (notwithstanding,  as  the  lords 
commissioners  have  acknowleged,  "the  SixNationshad  ceded 
the  property  in  the  lands  to  his  majesty") — We  flatter  our 
selves,  that  the  objection  of  their  lordships  in  the  second  pa 
ragraph  of  their  report,  will  be  entirely  obviated,  by  a  spe 
cific  clause  being  inserted  in  the  king's  grant  to  us,  expressly 
prohibiting  us  from  settling  any  part  of  the  same,  until  such 
time  as  we  shall  have^/irsf  obtained  his  majesty's  allowance, 
and  full  consent  of  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Six  Nations  and 
their  confederates,  for  that  purpose. 
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III.  In  regard  to  the  third  paragraph  of  their  lordships' 
report,  That  it  was  the  principle  of  the  hoard  of  trade,  after 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  « to  confine  the  western  extent  of  settle* 
«  ments  to  such  a  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  as  that  these 
<«  settlements  should  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  trade  and 
"  commerce  of  this  kingdom,"  &c.,  we  shall  not  presume  to 
controvert; — but  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  settlement  of 
the  country  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  on  the  Ohio, 
was  not  understood,  either  before  the  treaty  of  Paris,  nor 
intended  to  be  so  considered  by  his  majesty's  proclamation 
of  October,  1703,  «  as  without  the  reach  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  kingdom,"  &c.; — for,  in  the  year  1748, 
Mr.  John  Hanbury,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  peti 
tioned  the  king  for  a  grant  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  on  the  river  Ohio 
and  its  branches;  and  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and 
plantations  were  then  pleased  to  report  to  the  lords  commit 
tee  of  his  majesty's  most  honorable  privy  council,  «  That 
« the  settlement  of  the  country,  lying  to  the  westward  of  the 
"  great  mountains,  as  it  was  the  centre  of  the  British  do- 
«  minions,  would  be  for  his  majesty's  interest,  and  the  ad- 
«  vantage  and  security  of  Virginia  and  the  neighboring  co- 
« Ionics." 

And  on  the  23d  of  February,  1748-9,  the  lords  commis 
sioners  for  trade  and  plantations  again  reported  to  the  lords 
of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council,  that  they  had  «  fully 
«  set  forth  the  great  utility  and  advantage  of  extending  our 
«  settlements  beyond  the  great  mountains  (<  which  report  has 
66  been  approved  of  by  your  lordships'). — And  as,  by  these 
"  new  proposals,  there  is  a  great  probability  of  having  a 
«  much  larger  tract  of  the  said  country  settled  than  under 
"  the  former,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  greatly  for 
«« his  majesty's  service,  and  the  welfare  and  security  of  Vir- 
«  ginia,  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition." 

And  on  the  16th  of  March,  1748-9,  an  instruction  was 
sent  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  grant  five  hundred  thou 
sand  acres  of  land  over  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  the  afore- 
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said  Mr.  Haubury  and  his  partners  (who  are  now  part  of 
the  company  of  Mr.  Walpole  and  his  associates);  and  that 
instruction  sets  forth,  that  «  such  settlements  will  be  for  our 
"  interest,  and  the  advantage  and  security  of  our  said  colony, 
"as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the  neighboring  ones;  in  as 
"  much  as  our  loving  subjects  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  cul- 
*<  tivate  a  friendship,  and  carry  on  a  more  extensive  com- 
*'  merce  with  the  nations  of  Indians  inhabiting  those  parts; 
"  and  such  examples  may  likewise  induce  the  neighboring 
"  colonies  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  designs  of  the  same 
"  nature."  Hence  we  apprehend,  it  is  evident,  that  a  former 
board  of  trade,  at  which  the  late  lord  Halifax  presided,  was 
of  opionion,  that  settlements  over  the  Alleghany  mountains 
were  not  against  the  king's  interest,  nor  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  sea-coast,  as  to  be  without  «  the  reach  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  this  kingdom,"  nor  where  its  authority  or 
jurisdiction  could  not  be  exercised.  But  the  report  under 
consideration  suggests,  that  two  capital  objects  of  the  pro 
clamation  of  1763,  were,  to  confine  future  settlements  to  the 
«  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  from  the  west 
and  north-west,"  (or,  in  other  words,  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains)  and  to  the  three  new  governments 
of  Canada,  East  Florida,  and  West  Florida; — and  to  estab 
lish  this  fact,  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  planta 
tions  recite  a  part  of  that  proclamation. 

But  if  the  whole  of  this  proclamation  is  considered,  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  nine  following  heads;  viz.* 

1st,  to  declare  to  his  majesty's  subjects,  that  he  had  erect 
ed  four  distinct  and  separate  governments  in  America;  viz. 
Quebec,  East  Florida,  West  Florida,  and  Grenada. 

2d,  To  ascertain  the  respective  boundaries  of  these  four 
new  governments. 

3d,  To  testify  the  royal  sense  and  approbation  of  the  con 
duct  and  bravery,  both  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 


•  Vide  the  Proclamation  in  the  Appendix,  at  the  end  of  these  papers, 
No-.  I. 
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king's  army,  and  of  the  reduced  officers  of  the  navy,  who 
had  served  in  North  America,  and  to  reward  them,  by  grants 
of  lands  in  Quebec,  and  in  East  and  West  Florida,  without 
fee  or  reward. 

4th,  To  hinder  the  governors  of  Quebec,  East  Florida, 
and  West  Florida,  from  granting  warrants  of  survey,  or 
passing  patents  for  lands,  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  respec 
tive  governments. 

5th,  To  forbid  the  governors  of  any  other  colonies  or  plan 
tations  in  America,  from  granting  warrants  or  passing  pa 
tents  for  lands,  beyond  the  heads  or  sources  of  any  of  the  ri 
vers,  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  the  west  or 
north-west,  or  upon  any  lands  whatever,  "  which,  not  having 
«  been  ceded  to  or  purchased  by  the  king,  are  reserved  to  the 
"  said  Indians,  or  any  of  them." 

6th,  To  reserve,  «  for  the  present,"  under  the  king's  sove 
reignty,  protection,  and  dominion,  «  for  the  use  of  the  said 
Indians,"  all  the  lands  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
said  three  new  governments,  or  within  the  limits  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company;  as  also,  all  the  lands  lying  to  the 
westward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  sea 
from  the  west  and  north-west,  and  fin  bidding  the  king's  sub 
jects,  from  making  any  purchases  or  settlements  whatever, 
or  taking  possession  of  the  lands  so  reserved,  without  his 
majesty's  leave  and  license  first  obtained. 

7th,  To  require  all  persons,  who  had  made  settlements  on 
lands,  not  purchased  by  the  king  from  the  Indians,  to  re 
move  from  such  settlements. 

8th,  To  regulate  the  future  purchases  of  lands  from  the 
Indians,  within  such  parts  as  his  majesty,  by  that  proclama 
tion,  permitted  settlements  to  be  made  upon. 

9th,  To  declare,  that  the  trade  with  the  Indians  should  be 
free  and  open  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  to  prescribe 
the  manner  how  it  shall  be  carried  on. 

And  lastly,  To  require  all  military  officers,  and  the  super- 
intendants  of  Indian  affairs,  to  seize  and  apprehend  all  per 
sons  who  stood  charged  with  treasons,  murders,  &c.,  and  who 
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had  fled  from  justice,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  reserved  lands - 
of  the  Indians,  to  send  such  persons  to  the  colony,  where 
they  stood  accused. 

From  this  proclamation,  therefore,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
sole  design  of  it,  independent  of  the  establishment  of  the  three 
new  governments,  ascertaining  their  respective  boundaries, 
rewarding  the  officers  and  soldiers,  regulating  the  Indian 
trade,  and  apprehending  felons,  was  to  convince  the  Indians 
«  of  his  majesty's  justice  and  determined  resolution  to  re- 
«  move  all  reasonable  cause  of  discontent,"  by  interdicting 
all  settlements  on  land  not  ceded  to  or  purchased  by  his  majes 
ty ;  and  declaring  it  to  be,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  his 
royal  will  and  pleasure,  «  for  the  present,  to  reserve,  under 
«•  his  sovereignty,  protection,  arsd  dominion,  for  the  use  of  the 
« Indians,  all  the  land  and  territories  lying  to  the  westward 
•'<  of  the  sources  of  the  rk  rs  which  fall  into  the  sea  from 
*•  the  west  and  north-west." — Can  any  words  express  more 
decisively  the  royal  intention? — Do  they  not  explicitly  men 
tion,  That  the  territory  is,  &t  present,  reserved,  under  his  ma 
jesty's  protection,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  ? — And  as  the 
Indians  had  no  use  for  those  lands  which  arc  bounded  wes 
terly  by  the  south-east  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  either  for  re 
sidence  or  hunting,  they  were  willing  to  sell  them;  and  ac 
cordingly  did  sell  them  to  the  king  in  November,  1768, 
(the  occasion  of  which  sale,  will  be  fully  explained  in  our 
observations  on  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of  the  report), 
— Of  course,  the  proclamation,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  set 
tlement  of  the  lands  included  within  that  purchase,  has  abso 
lutely  and  undoubtedly  ceased. — The  late  Mr.  Grenville, 
who  wras,  at  the  time  of  issuing  this  proclamation,  the  min 
ister  of  this  kingdom,  always  admitted,  that  the  design  of  it 
was  totally  accomplished,  so  soon  as  the  country  was  pur 
chased  from  the  natives. 

IV.  In  this  paragraph,  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade 
and  plantations  mention  two  reasons,  for  his  majesty's  enter 
ing  into  engagements  with  the  Indians,  for  fixing  a  morepre- 
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cise  and  determinate  boundary  line,  than  was  settled  by  the 
proclamation  of  October,  1 763,  viz. 

1st,  Partly  for  want  of  precision  in  the  one  intended  to  be 
marked  by  the  proclamation  of  1763. 

2d,  And  partly  from  a  consideration  of  justice  in  regard 
to  legal  titles  to  lands. 

We  have,  we  presume,  fully  proved,  in  our  observations  on 
the  third  paragraph, — That  the  design  of  the  proclamation, 
so  far  as  related  to  lands  westward  of  the  Alleghany  moun 
tains,  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  reserve  them,  under 
his  majesty's  protection,  for  the  present,  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians;  to  which  we  shall  only  add,  that  the  line  establish 
ed  by  the  proclamation,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  lands  in 
question,  could  not  possibly  be  fixed  and  described  with  more 
precision,  than  the  proclamation  itself  describes  it;  for  it  de 
clares,  That  "  all  the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  west- 
«  ward  of* the  sources  of  the  rivers,  which/a//  into  the  sea 
"from  the  west  and  north-west,"  should  be  reserved  under  his 
majesty's  protection. 

Neither,  in  our  opinion,  was  his  majesty  induced  to  enter 
into  engagements  with  the  Indians,  for  fixing  a  more  precise 
and  determinate  boundary,  «  partly  from  a  consideration  of 
« justice,  in  regard  to  legal  titles  to  lands,9'  for  there  were 
none  such  (as  we  shall  prove)  comprehended  within  the  tract 
now  under  consideration. 

But  for  a  full  comprehension  of  all  the  reasons  for  his  ma 
jesty's  "entering  into  engagements  with  the  Indians,  forfix- 
«  ing  a  more  precise  and  determinate  boundary  line,"  than 
was  settled  by  the  royal  proclamation  of  October,  1763,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  stating  the  following  facts: — In  the 
year  1764,  the  king's  ministers  had  it  then  in  contemplation, 
to  obtain  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  Indian  commerce;  and  providing  a  fund,  (by  laying  a 
duty  on  the  trade)  for  the  support  of  superintendants,  com 
missaries,  interpreters,  &c.,  at  particular  forts  in  the  Indian 
country,  where  the  trade  was  to  be  carried  on:  and  as  a  part 
of  this  system  it  was  thought  proper,  in  order  to  avoid  future 
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complaints  from  the  Indians,  on  account  of  encroachments  on 
their  hunting  grounds,  to  purchase  a  large  tract  of  territory 
from  them,  and  establish,  with  their  consent,  a  respectable 
boundary  line,  beyond  which  his  majesty's  subjects  should  not 
be  permitted  to  settle. 

In  consequence  of  this  system,  orders  were  transmitted  to 
sir  William  Johnson,  in  the  year  1764,  to  call  together  the 
Six  Nations, — lay  this  proposition  of  the  boundary  before 
them,  and  take  their  opinion  upon  it. — This,  we  apprehend, 
will  appear  evident  from  the  following  speech,  made  by  sir 
William  to  the  Six  Nations,  at  a  conference  which  he  held 
with  them,  at  Johnson  hall,  May  the  2d,  1765. 
"  BRETHREN, 

"  The  last  but  the  most  important  affair  I  have  at  this  time 
"  to  mention,  is  with  regard  to  the  settling  a  boundary  be- 
"  tween  you  and  the  English.  I  sent  a  message  to  some  of 
"your  nations  some  time  ago,  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  should 
«  confer  with  you  at  this  meeting  upon  it.  The  king,  whose 
«  generosity  and  forgiveness  you  have  already  experienced, 
"being  very  desirous  to  put  a  final  end  to  disputes  be- 
«  tween  his  people  and  ijou,  concerning  lands,  and  to  do  you 
"strict  justice,  has  fallen  upon  the  plan  of  a  boundary  be- 
"  tween  our  provinces  and  the  Indians  (which  no  white  man 
"  shall  dare  to  invade)  as  the  best  and  surest  method  of  end- 
« ing  such  like  disputes,  and  securing  your  property  to  you, 
<•'  beyond  a  possibility  of  disturbance.  This  will,  I  hope,  ap- 
"  pear  to  you  so  reasonable,  so  just  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
"  and  so  advantageous  to  you  and  your  posterity,  that  I  can 
"  have  no  doubt  of  your  cheerfully  joining  with  me  in  settling 
"  such  a  division  line,  as  will  he  best  for  the  advantage  of  both 
(i  white  men  and  Indians,  and  as  shall  best  agree  with  the 
"  extent  and  increase  of  each  province,  and  the  governors, 
"  whom  I  shall  consult  upon  that  occasion,  so  soon  as  I  am 
"  fully  empowered;  but  in  the  meantime  lam  desirous  to 
«  know  in  what  manner  you  would  choose  to  extend  it,  and 
«  what  you  will  agree  heartily  to,  and  abide  by,  in  general 
«  terms.  At  the  same  time  I  am  to  acquaint  you,  that  when- 
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«  ever  the  whole  is  settled,  and  that  it  shall  appear  you  have 
«  so  far  consulted  the  increasing  state  of  our  people,  as  to 
"  make  any  convenient  cessions  of  ground  where  it  is  most 
"  wanted,  that  then  you  will  receive  a  considerable  present 
«  in  return  for  your  friendship." 

To  this  speech  the  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Na 
tions,  after  conferring  some  time  among  themselves,  gave  an 
answer  to  sir  William  Johnson,  and  agreed  to  the  proposi 
tion  of  the  houridary  line; — which  answer,  and  the  other 
transactions  of  this  conference,  sir  William  transmitted  to 
the  office  of  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  planta 
tions. — 

From  a  change  of  the  administration,  which  formed  the 
above  system  of  obtaining  an  act  of  parliament  for  regulat 
ing  the  Indian  trade,  and  establishing  the  boundary  line,  or 
from  some  other  public  cause,  unknown  to  us,  no  measures 
were  adopted,  until  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1767,  for  com 
pleting  the  negotiation  about  this  boundary  line. — But  in  the 
mean  time,  viz.  between  the  years  1765  and  1768,  the  king's 
subjects  removed  in  great  numbers  from  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  over  the  mountains,  upon  which 
account,  the  Six  Nations  became  so  irritated,  that  in  the  year 
1766  they  killed  several  persons,  and  denounced  a  general 
war  against  the  middle  colonies;  and  to  appease  them,  and 
to  avoid  such  a  public  calamity,  a  detachment  from  the  42d 
regiment  of  foot  was  that  year  sent  from  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Pitt,  to  remove  su'cli  settlers  as  were  seated  at  Red  Stone 
Creek,  £c.,  but  the  endeavors  and  threats  of  this  detach 
ment  proved  ineffectual,  and  they  returned  to  the  garrison, 
without  being  able  to  execute  their  orders.  The  complaints 
of  the  Six  Nations  however  continuing  and  increasing,  on  ac 
count  of  the  settling  of  their  lands  over  the  mountains,  gene 
ral  Gage  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1767,  and  after  mentioning  these  complaints, 
he  observed,  "  You  are  a  witness  how  little  attention  has  been 
"paid  to  the  several  proclamations  that  have  been  published; 
"  and  that  even  the  removing  those  people  from  the  lands  in 
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«  question,  which  was  attempted  this  summer  by  the  garri- 
« son  at  Fort  Pitt,  has  been  only  a  temporary  expedient. 
tf  We  learn  they  are  returned  again  to  the  same  encroach- 
"  ments  on  Red  Stone  Creek  and  Cheat  River,  in  greater 
"  numbers  than  cver.b" 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1768,  the  governor  of  Pennsylva 
nia  sent  a  message  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  province, 
with  the  foregoing  letter  from  general  Gage,— and  on  the  13th 
the  assembly,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  message  to  the  governor 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  complaints,  observed,  "  To  obviate 
"  which  cause  of  their  discontent,  and  effectually  to  establish 
"between  them  and  his  majesty's  subjects  a  durable  peace, 
"  we  are  of  opinion,  that  a  speedy  confirmation  of  the 
"  boundary,  and  a  just  satisfaction  made  to  them  for  their 
"  lands  on  this  side  of  it,  are  absolutely  necessary.  By  this 
"  means  all  their  present  complaints  of  encroachments  will 
(f  be  removed,  and  the  people  on  our  frontiers  will  have  a  suf- 
"  ficient  country  to  settle  or  hunt  in,  'without  interfering  with 
« them." 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1768,  Mr.  Galloway,  the  speaker 
of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  committee  of  cor 
respondence,  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians  disquietude, 
by  order  of  the  house,  to  their  agents  Richard  Jackson  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  esquires,  in  London,  and  therein  they 
said,  "That  the  delay  of  the  confirmation  of  the  boun- 
«  clary,  the  natives  have  warmly  complained  of,  and  that  al- 
« though  they  have  received  no  consideration  for  the  lands 
"  agreed  to  be  ceded  to  the  crown  on  our  side  of  the  boun- 
"  dary,  yet  that  its  subjects  are  daily  settling  and  occupying 
"  those  very  lands." 

In  April,  1768,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  finding 
that  the  expectations  of  an  Indian  war  were  hourly  increas 
ing,  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  the  Lands  over  the  moun 
tains,  not  sold  by  the  natives;  and  flattering  themselves,  that 
orders  would  soon  arrive  from  England  for  the  perfection  of 

b  See  the  sequel  of  this  paper. 
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the  boundary  line,  they  voted  the  sura  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  given  as  a  present,  in  blankets,  strouds,  &c.,  to  the  In 
dians  upon  the  Ohio,  with  a  view  of  moderating  their  resent 
ment,  until  these  orders  should  arrive:  and  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  being  informed, -that  a  treaty  was  soon  to  be 
held  at  Fort  Pitt  by  George  Croghan,  esq.,  deputy  agent  of 
Indian  affairs,  by  order  of  general  Gage  and  sir  William 
Johnson,  he  sent  his  secretary  and  another  gentleman,  as 
commissioners  from  the  province,  to  deliver  the  above  pre 
sent  to  the  Indians  at  Fort  Pitt. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1768,  the  Six  Nations  made  the  fol 
lowing  speech  at  that  conference: 
«  BROTHER, 

« It  is  not  without  grief  that  we  see  our  country  settled  by 
**  you,  without  our  knowlege  or  consent;  and  it  is  a  long 
«  time  since  we  complained  to  you  of  tins  grievance,  which 
"  we  find  has  not  as  yet  been  redressed;  but  settlements  are 
<*  still  extending  further  into  our  country:  some  of  them  are 
**  made  directly  on  our  war-path,  leading  into  our  enemies  coun- 
"  try,  and  we  do  not  like  it.  Brother,  you  have  laws  among  you 
66  to  govern  your  people  by;  and  it  will  be  the  strongest  proof 
(<  of  the  sincerity  of  your  friendship,  to  let  us  see  that  you 
«  remove  the  people  from  our  lauds;  as  we  look  upon  it,  they 
"  will  have  time  enough  to  settle  them,  when  you  have  pur- 
«  chased  them,  and  the  country  becomes  yours." 

The  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  in  answer  to  this  speech, 
informed  the  Six  Nations,  that  the  governor  of  that  province 
had  scut  four  gentlemen  with  his  proclamation  and  the  act  of 
assembly  ^making  it  felony  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
to  continue  on  Indian  lands)  to  such  settlers  over  the  moun 
tains  as  were  seated,  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  re 
quiring  them  to  vacate  their  settlements,  but  all  to  no  avail : 
That  the  governor  of  Virginia  had  likewise,  to  as  little  pur 
pose,  issued  his  proclamations  and  orders,  and  that  general 
Gage  had  twice  ineffectually  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  remove 
the  settlers  from  Red  Stone  Creek  and  Monongehela. 
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.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Franklin  received  the 
foregoing  instructions  from  the  general  assembly  of  Penn 
sylvania,  they  waited  upon  the  American  minister,  and  urged 
the  expediency  and  necessity  of  the  boundary  line  being 
speedily  concluded;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  additional 
orders  were  immediately  transmitted  to  sir  William  Johnson 
for  that  purpose. 

It  is  plain  therefore,  that  the  proclamation  of  October, 
1763,  was  not  designed,  as  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade 
and  plantations  have  suggested,  to  signify  the  policy  of  this 
kingdom,  against  settlements  over  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
after  the  king  had  actually  purchased  the  territory;  and  that 
the  true  reasons  for  purchasing  the  lands  comprised  within 
that  boundary,  were  to  avoid  an  Indian  rupture,  and  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  king's  subjects,  quietly  and  lawfully  to 
settle  thereon. 

V.  Whether  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  planta 
tions  are  well  founded  in  their  declarations,  that  the  lands 
under  consideration  «  are  out  of  all  advantageous  intercoure 
with  this  kingdom,"  shall  be  fully  considered  in  our  observa 
tions  on  the  sixth  paragraph ;  and  as  to  « the  various  propo- 
«  sitions  for  erecting  new  colonies  in  the  interior  parts,  which 
"  their  lordships  say,  have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
«  tension  of  the  boundary  line,  submitted  to  the  consideration 
«  of  government,  particularly  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
«  wherein  are  situated  the  lands  now  prayed  for,  and  the  dan- 
«  ger  of  complying  with  such  proposals  have  been  so  obvious 
«  as  to  defeat  every  attempt  for  carrying  them  into  execu- 
«  tion," — we  shall  only  observe  on  this  paragraph,  that  as 
we  do  not  know  what  these  propositions  were,  or  upon  what 
principle  the  proposers  have  been  defeated,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  judge,  whether  they  are  any  ways  applicable  to  our 
case. — Consistent  however  with  our  knowlege,  no  more  than 
one  proposition,  for  the  settlement  of  a  part  of  the  lands  in 
question,  has  been  presented  to  government,  and  that  was 
from  Dr.  Lee,  thirty -two  other  Americans,  and  two  London 
ers,  in  the  year  1768,  praying  that  his  majesty  would  grant 
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to  them,  without  any  purchase-money,  two  millions  five  hun 
dred  thousand  acres  of  land,  in  one  or  more  surveys,  to  be 
located  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-second  degrees  of 
latitude,  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  on  condition  of 
their  possessing  these  lands  twelve  years  without  the  payment 
of  any  quit-rent,  (the  same  not  to  begin  until  the  whole  two 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  acres  were  surveyed)  and  that 
they  should  be  obliged  to  settle  on  two  hundred  families  in 
twelve  years: — surely,  the  lords  commissioners  did  not  mean 
this  proposition  as  one  that  was  similar,  and  would  apply  to 
the  case  now  reported  upon; — and  especially  as  Dr.  Lee  and 
his  associates  did  not  propose,  as  we  do,  either  to  purchase  the 
lands,  or  pay  the  quit-rents  to  his  majesty,  neat  and  clear  of 
all  deductions,  or  be  at  the  whole  expense  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  civil  government  of  the  country. 

VI.  In  the  sixth  paragraph  the  lords  commissioners  ob 
serve,  That  "  every  argument  on  the  subject,  respecting  the 
"  settlement  of  the  lands  in  that  part  of  the  country  now 
"  prayed  for,  is  collected  together  with  great  force  and  pre- 
66  cision  in  a  representation  made  to  his  majesty  by  the  lords 
"commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  in  March,  1768." 

That  it  may  be  clearly  understood,  what  was  the  occasion 
of  this  representation,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  mention 
ing,  that  on  the  first  of  October,  1767,  and  during  the  time 
that  the  earl  of  Shelburne  was  secretary  of  state  for  the 
southern  department,  an  idea  was  entertained  of  forming, 
"at  the  expense  of  the  crown,"  three  new  governments  in 
North  America,  viz.  one  at  Detroit  (on  the  waters  between 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie);  one  in  the  Illinois  country,  and 
one  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Ohio;  and  in  consequence 
of  such  idea,  a  reference  was  made  by  his  lordship  to  the 
lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  for  their 
opinion  upon  these  proposed  new  governments. 

Having  explained  the  cause  of  the  representation,  which 
is  so  very  strongly  and  earnestly  insisted  upon  by  the  lords 
commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  as  containing 
"  every  argument  on  the  subject  of  the  lauds  which  is  at 
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*<  present  before  your  lordships;"  we  shall  now  give  our  rea 
sons  for  apprehending,  that  it  is  so  far  from  applying  against 
our  case,  that  it  actually  declares  a  permission  would  be 
given  to  settle  the  very  lands  in  question. 

Three  principal  reasons  are  assigned  in  the  representation, 
«  as  conducive  to  the  great  object  of  colonizing  upon  the  con- 
*<  tinent  of  North  America,  viz. 

66 1st,  promoting  the  advantageous  fishery  carried  on  upon 
"  the  northern  coast. 

"2dly,  Encouraging  the  growth  and  culture  of  naval 
«  stores,  and  of  raw  materials,  to  be  transported  hither,  in 
«  exchange  for  perfect  manufactures  and  other  merchandise. 

«  3dly,  Securing  a  supply  of  lumber,  provisions,  and  other 
«  necessaries,  for  the  support  of  our  establishments  in  the 
"  American  islands." 

On  the  first  of  these  reasons,  we  apprehend,  it  is  not  ne 
cessary  for  us  to  make  many  observations;  as  the  provinces 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and 
the  colonies  southward  of  them,  have  not9  and  from  the  na 
ture  of  their  situation  and  commerce  will  not,  promote  the 
Jishenj,  more,  it  is  conceived,  than  the  proposed  Ohio  colony. 
These  provinces  are,  however,  beneficial  to  this  kingdom,  in 
culture  and  exportation  of  different  articles; — as  it  is  hum 
bly  presumed  the  Ohio  colony  will  likewise  be,  if  the  pro 
duction  of  staple  commodities  is  allowed  to  be  within  that  de 
scription. 

On  the  second  and  third  general  reasons  of  the  represen 
tation  we  shall  observe,  that  no  part  of  his  majesty's  domin 
ions  in  North  America  will  require  less  encouragement  "  for 
« the  growth  and  culture  of  naval  stores  and  raw  materials; 
«  and  for  the  supplying  the  islands  with  lumber,  provisions," 
£c.,  than  the  solicited  colony  on  the  Ohio; — and  for  the  fol 
lowing  reasons : 

First,  The  lands  in  question  are  excellent,  the  climate  tem 
perate,  the  native  grapes,  silk-worms,  and  mulberry  trees 
are  every  where;  hemp  grows  spontaneously  in  the  valleys 
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and  low  lands;  iron-ore  is  plenty  in  the  hills;  and  no  soil  is 
better  adapted  for  the  culture  of  tobacco,  flax,  and  cotton, 
than  that  of  the  Ohio. 

Second9  The  country  is  well  watered  by  several  navigable 
rivers,  communicating  with  each  other;  and  by  which,  and  a 
short  land-carriage  of  only  forty  miles,  the  produce  of  the 
lands  of  the  Ohio  can,  even  now,  be  sent  cheaper  to  the  sea 
port  town  of  Alexandria,  on  the  river  Potomac  (where  gene 
ral  Braddock's  transports  landed  his  troops)  than  any  kind 
of  merchandise  is  at  this  time  sent  from  Northampton  to 
London. 

Third,  The  river  Ohio  is,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  na 
vigable  for  large  boats,  like  the  West  Country  barges,  rowed 
only  by  four  or  five  men;  and  from  January  to  the  month  of 
April,  large  ships  may  be  built  on  the  Ohio,  and  sent  laden 
with  hemp,  iron,  flax,  silk,  &c.,  to  this  kingdom. 

Fourth,  Flour,  corn,  beef,  ship-plank,  and  other  necessa 
ries,  can  be  sent  down  the  stream  of  Ohio  to  West  Florida, 
and  from  thence  to  the  islands,  much  cheaper  and  in  better 
order,  than  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

Fifth,  Hemp,  tobacco,  iron,  and  such  bulky  articles,  can 
also  be  sent  down  the  stream  of  the  Ohio  to  the  sea,  at  least 
fifty  per  centum  cheaper  than  these  articles  were  ever  car 
ried  by  a  land  carriage,  of  only  sixty  miles,  in  Pennsylvania; 
where  wagonage  is  cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of  North 
America. 

•Sixth,  The  expense  of  transporting  British  manufactures 
from  the  sea  to  the  Ohio  colony,  will  not  be  so  much,  as  is 
now  paid  and  must  ever  be  paid,  to  a  great  part  of  the  coun 
ties  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland. 

From  this  state  of  facts,  we  apprehend,  it  is  clear,  that 
the  lands  in  question  are  altogether  capable,  and  will  advan 
tageously  admit,  from  their  fertility,  situation,  and  the  small 
expense  attending  the  exporting  the  produce  of  them  to  this 
kingdom,  «  tot  conducing  to  the  great  object  of  colonizing  upon 
"the  continent  of  North  America:"  but  that  we  may  more 
particularly  elucidate  this  important  point,  we  shall  take  the 
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freedom  of  observing, — That  it  is  not  disputed,  but  even  ac- 
knowleged,  by  the  very  report  now  under  consideration, — 
that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Ohio  are  as  favorable,  as  we 
have  described  them; — and  as  to  the  native  silk-worms,  it  is 
a  truth,  that  above  ten  thousand  weight  of  cocoons  was,  in 
August,  1771,  sold  at  the  public  filature  in  Philadelphia;  and 
that  the  silk  produced  from  the  native  worm  is  of  a  good 
quality,  and  has  been  much  approved  of  in  this  city.  As  to 
hemp,  we  are  ready  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  grows,  as  we 
have  represented,  spontaneously,  and  of  a  good  texture,  on 
the  Ohio.   When,  therefore,  the  increasing  dependance  of 
this  kingdom  upon  Russia,  for  this  very  article,  is  considered, 
and  that  none  has  been  exported  from  the  sea-coast  American 
colonies,  as  their  soil  will  not  easily  produce  it, — this  depen 
dance  must  surely  be  admitted  as  a  subject  of  great  national 
consequence,  and  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  govern 
ment. — Nature  has  pointed  out  to  us,  where  any  quantity  of 
hemp  can  be  soon  and  easily  raised,  and  by  that  means,  not 
only  a  large  amount  of  specie  may  be  retained  yearly  in  this 
kingdom,  but  our  own  subjects  can  be  employed  most  advan 
tageously,  and  paid  in  the  manufactures  of  this  kingdom. — 
The  state  of  the  Russian  trade  is  briefly  thus : 
From  the  year  1722  to  1731,  two  hundred  arid 
fifty  ships  were,  on  a  medium,  sent  each  year 
to  St.  Petersburg,  Narva,  Riga,  and  Arch 
angel,  for  hemp 9  250  ships. 
And  from  the  year  1762  to  1771,  five  hundred 
ships  were  also  sent  for  that  purpose,             500 

Increase  in  ten  years,     250  ships. 

Here  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  the  last  ten  years  there 
was,  on  a  medium,  an  increase  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
in  the  Russian  trade.  Can  it  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom 
and  policy  of  the  greatest  naval  and  commercial  nation  in 
the  world,  to  depend  wholly  on  foreigners  for  the  supply  of 
an  article,  in  which  is  included  the  very  existence  of  her 
navy  and  commerce?  Surely  not 5  and  especially  when  God 
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has  blessed  us  with  a  country  yielding  naturally  the  very 
comui-  dity,  \vhic:i  draws  our  money  from  us,  and  renders  us 
dependant  on  Russia  for  it.e 

As  we  have  onl.v  hitherto  generally  stated  the  small  tx- 
pense  of  carriage  between  the  waters  of  Potomac  and  those 
of  the  Ohio,  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  shew  how  very  ill- 
founded  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations  are  in  the  fifth  pa 
ragraph  of  their  report,  viz.  That  the  lands  in  question  «  are 
'«  out  of  all  advantageous  intercourse  with  this  kingdom."  In 
order,  however,  that  a  proper  opinion  may  be  formed  on  this 
important  article,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  stating  the  par 
ticular  expense  of  carriage,  even  during  the  last  French  war, 
(when  there  was  no  back  carriage  from  Ohio  to  Alexandria) 
as  it  will  be  found,  it  was  even  then  only  about  a  halfpenny 
per  pound,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  account,  the 
truth  of  which  we  shall  fully  ascertain,  viz. 


•  "  It  is  in  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  that  we  must  look 
"  for  hemp  and  flax,  which  may,  in  those  fertile  tracts,  be  cultivated  in 
"  such  abundance,  as  to  enable  us  to  undersel  all  the  world,  as  well  as 
' '  supply  our  own  consumption.  It  is  on  those  high,  dry,  and  healthy  lands, 
"  that  vineyards  would  be  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  as  many  of 
"  those  hills  contain  quarries  of  stone,  and  not  in  the  low,  unhealthy 
"  sea-coasts  of  our  present  colonies.  Of  such  infinite  consequence  to  Bri- 
"  tain  is  the  production  of  staples  in  her  colonies,  that  were  all  the  peo. 
"pie  of  the  northern  settlements,  and  all  of  the  tobacco  ones  (except 
"  those  actually  employed  in  raising-  tobacco)  now  spread  over  those  parts 
"  of  our  territories  to  the  southward  and  westward,  and  consequently 
"  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  few  are  who  do  reside  therein, 
"  Britain,  in  such  a  case,  would  export  to  the  amount  of  above  nine  mil- 
"  lions  more  in  manufactures,  &c.,  than  she  does  at  present,  without  reck- 
"  oning  the  infinite  increase  in  public  revenue,  freight,  and  seamen,  which 
"  would  accrue.  To  enlarge  upon  all  the  advantages  of  such  a  change, 
"  would  be  impertinence  itself." 

Political  Essays  concerning  the  British  Umpire, 
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From  Alexandria  to  Fort  Cumberland,  by 
water,  -  Is.  7d.  per  ctvt. 

From  Fort  Cumberland  to  Red  Stone 
Creek,  at  fourteen  dollars  per  wagon 
load;  each  wagon  carrying  fifteen  hun 
dred  weight,  -  42 

5     9 

Note,  The  distance  was  then  seventy  miles,  but  by  a  new 
wagon  road,  lately  made,  it  is  now  but  forty  miles — a 
saving,  of  course,  of  above  one  half  the  5s.  9d.  is  at 
present  experienced. 

If  it  is  considered  that  this  rate  of  carriage  was  in  time 
of  war,  and  when  there  were  no  inhabitants  on  the  Ohio, 
we  cannot  doubt  but  every  intelligent  mind  will  be  satisfied, 
that  it  is  now  much  Jess  than  is  daily  paid  in  London  for  the 
carriage  of  coarse  woollens,  cutlery,  iron  ware,  &c.,  from 
several  counties  in  England. 

The  following  is  the  cost  of  carriage  from  Birmingham, 
&c.  viz. 

From  Birmingham  to  London,  is,  4s.  per  cwt. 

From  Walfall  in  Staffordshire,  5 

From  Sheffield,  8 

From  Warrington,  7 

If  the  lands  which  are  at  present  under  consideration  are, 
as  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  say, 
«  out  of  all  advantageous  intercourse  with  this  kingdom," 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  standard  that  board  cal 
culates  the  rate  of  «  advantageous  intercourse." — If  the 
king's  subjects,  settled  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  on 
the  Ohio,  within  the  new-erected  county  of  Bedford,  in  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  are  altogether  clothed  with  Bri 
tish  manufactures,  as  is  the  case,  is  that  country  «  out  of  all 
"advantageous  intercourse  with  this  kingdom?" — If  mer 
chants  in  London  are  now  actually  shipping  British  manu 
factures  for  the  use  of  the  very  settlers  on  the  lands  in  ques 
tion,  does  that  exportation  come  within  the  lords  commis- 
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sioners  description  of  what  is  «  out  of  all  advantageous  in 
tercourse  with  this  kingdom?"  In  short,  the  lords  commis 
sioners  admit,  upon  their  own  principles,  that  it  is  a  politi 
cal  arid  advantageous  intercourse  with  this  kingdom,  when 
the  settlements  and  settlers  are  confined  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Shall  then  the  expense  of  car 
riage,  even  of  the  very  coarsest  and  heaviest  cloths,  or  other 
articles,  from  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio,  only  about  seventy 
miles,  and  which  will  not,  at  most  increase  the  price  of  carriage 
above  a  halfpenny  a  yard,  convert  the  trade  and  connexion 
with  the  settlers  on  the  Ohio,  into  a  predicament  <*  that  shall 
«  be,  as  the  lords  commissioners  have  said,  out  of  all  advan- 
«  geous  intercourse  with  this  kingdom?"— On  the  whole, 
«  if  the  poor  Indians  in  the  remote  parts  of  North  America 
« are  now  able  to  pay  for  the  linens,  woollens,  and  iron 
«  ware  they  are  furnished  with  by  English  traders,  though 
"  Indians  have  nothing  but  what  they  get  by  hunting,  and 
"  the  goods  are  loaded  with  all  the  impositions  fraud  and  kna- 
«  very  can  contrive,  to  enhance  their  value ;  will  not  indus- 
« trious  English  farmers,"  employed  in  the  culture  of  hemp, 
flax,  silk,  &c.,  "  be  able  to  pay  for  what  shall  be  brought  to 
« them  in  the  fair  way  of  commerce  j"  and  especially  when  it 
is  remembered,  that  there  is  no  other  allowable  market  for 
the  sale  of  these  articles,  than  in  this  kingdom? — And  if 
ft  the  growths  of  the  country  find  their  way  out  of  it,  will 
"  not  the  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  where  the  hemp,  &c. 
"must  be  sent  to,  find  their  way  into  it?" 

Whether  Nova  Scotia,  and  East  and  West  Florida  have 
yielded  advantages  and  returns  equal  to  the  enormous  sums 
expended  in  founding  and  supporting  them,  or  even  advan 
tages,  such  as  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  planta 
tions,  in  their  representation  of  1768,  seemed  to  expect,  it 
is  not  our  business  to  investigate; — it  is,  we  presume,  suffi 
cient  for  us  to  mention,  that  those  «  many  principal  persons 
"in  Pennsylvania,"  as  is  observed  in  the  representation, 
«  whose  names  and  association  lie  before  your  majesty  in 
«  council,  for  the  purpose  of  making  settlements  in  Nova 
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«  Scotia,"  have,  several  years  since,  been  convinced  of  the 
impracticability  of  exciting  settlers  to  move  from  the  middle 
colonies,  and  settle  in  that  province;  and  even  of  those 
who  were  prevailed  on  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  greater  part 
of  them  returned  with  great  complaints  against  the  severity 
and  length  of  the  winters. 

As  to  East  and  West  Florida,  it  is,  we  are  persuaded,  mo 
rally  impossible  to  force  the  people  of  the  middle  provinces, 
between  thirty -seven  and  forty  degrees  north  latitude  (where 
there  is  plenty  of  vacant  land  in  their  own  temperate  cli 
mate)  to  remove  to  the  scorching,  unwholesome  heats  of  these 
provinces/1  The  inhabitants  of  JVlontpelier  might  as  soon  and 
easily  be  persuaded  to  remove  to  the  northern  parts  of  Rus 
sia,  or  to  Senegal. — In  short,  it  is  contending  with  nature, 
and  the  experience  of  all  ages,  to  attempt  to  compel  a  peo 
ple,  lorn  and  living  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  a  rich,  healthful,  and  uncultivated  country,  to 
travel  several  hundred  miles  to  a  sea-port  in  order  to  make 
a  voyage  to  sea;  and  settle  either  in  extreme  hot  or  cold  lati 
tudes.  If  the  county  of  York  was  vacant  and  uncultivated, 
and  the  more  southern  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  in  want 
of  land,  would  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  driven  to  the 
North  of  Scotland? — Would  they  not,  in  spite  of  all  opposi 
tion,  first  possess  themselves  of  that  fertile  country? — Thus 
much  we  have  thought  necessary  to  remark,  in  respect  to 
the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the  representation  of  1768; 


d  "  We  think  of  nothing-  but  extending  our  settlements  still  further  on 
"  these  pestiferous  sea-coasts,  even  to  the  sunken  lagunes  of  East  Florida, 
"  and  the  barren  sands  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola.  The  only  use  of  new 
"  settlements  in  North  America,  is  for  the  people  in  the  northern  and 
"  other  colonies,  who  want  lands  to  make  staple  commodities  for  Britain, 
"  to  remove  to  them:  but  none  will  ever  go  to  Florida,  or  thrive  in  it,  more 
"  than  they  have  done  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  climate  of  Florida  is 
"  more  intemperate,  the  lands  more  barren,  and  the  situation  much  -worse  in 
f * every  respect." 

State  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  by  Dr.  Mitchell, 
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and  we  hope  we  have  shewn,  that  the  arguments  therein  made 
use  of,  do  not  in  any  degree  militate  against  the  subject  in 
question;  but  that  they  were  intended,  and  do  solely  apply 
to  "  new  colonies  proposed  to  be  established,"  as  the  repre 
sentation  says,  "at  an  expense  to  this  kingdom,  at  the  dis- 
"  tance  of  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  which 
"from  their  inability  to  find  returns,  wherewith  to  pay  for 
«*  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  probably  led  to 
"  manufacture  for  themselves,  as  they  would,"  continues  the 
representation,  "  be  separated  from  the  old  colonies  by  im- 
«  mense  tracts  of  unpeopled  desart." 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations 
in  1768,  that  the  territory,  which  would  be  included  within 
the  boundary  line,  then  negotiating  with  the  Indians  (and 
which  was  the  one,  that  was  that  year  perfected)  should  con 
tinue  a  useless  wilderness,  or  be  settled  and  occupied  by  his 
majesty's  subjects. — The  very  representation  itself,  which 
the  present  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations 
say,  contains  «  every  argument  on  the  subject,"  furnishes  us 
an  ample  and  satisfactory  solution  to  this  important  question. 
The  lords  commissioners  in  1768,  after  pronouncing  their 
opinion  against  the  proposed  three  new  governments,  as  above 
stated,  declare,  «  They  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against, 
«  by  encouraging  the  settlement  of  that  extensive  tract  of 
«  sea-coast  hitherto  unoccupied;  which,  say  their  lordships, 
"together  with  the  liberty  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  colo- 
«  nies  will  have  (in  consequence  of  the  proposed  boundary 
«  line  with  the  Indians)  of  gradually  extending  themselves 
"  backwards,  will  more  effectually  and  beneficially  answer 
"  the  object  of  encouraging  population  and  consumption,  than 
« the  erection  of  new  governments ;  such  gradual  extension 
"  might,  through  the  medium  of  a  continual  population,  upon 
«  even  the  same  extent  of  territory,  preserve  a  communica- 
« tion  of  mutual  commercial  benefits  between  its  extremest 
"  parts  and  Great  Britain,  impossible  to  exist  in  colonies  sc- 
«  parated  by  immense  tracts  of  unpeopled  desart." — Can 
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any  opinion  be  more  clear  and  conclusive,  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  which  we  have  humbly  submitted  to  his  majesty? 
— for  their  lordships  positively  say,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  middle  colonies  will  hare  liberty  of  gradually  extending 
themselves  backwards;  but  is  it  not  very  extraordinary,  that 
after  near  two  years  deliberation,  the  present  lords  com 
missioners  for  trade  and  plantations  should  make  a  re 
port  to  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council, 
and  therein  expressly  refer  to  that  opinion  of  1768,  in 
which  they  say,  «  every  argument  on  the  subject  is  col- 
"  lected  together  with  great  force  and  precision,"  and  yet 
that,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  their  lordships  should  con 
travene  that  very  opinion,  and  advise  his  majesty  «  to  check 
"  the  progress  of  these  settlements?" — And  that «  settlements 
«  in  that  distant  part  of  the  country  ought  to  be  discouraged 
«  as  much  as  possible,  and  another  proclamation  should  be 
"  issued  declaratory  of  his  majesty's  resolution,  not  to  allow, 
"  for  the  present,  any  new  settlement  beyond  the  line  ;" — to 
wit,  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains? — How  strange  and 
contradictory  is  this  conduct? — But  we  forbear  any  strictures 
upon  it; — and  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  head,  by 
stating  the  opinion,  at  different  times,  of  the  lords  commis 
sioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  on  this  subject. 

In  1748,  their  lordships  expressed  the  strongest  desire  to 
promote  settlements  over  the  mountains  and  on  the  Ohio.— 

In  1768,  the  then  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plan 
tations  declared,  (in  consequence  of  the  boundary  line  at  that 
time  negotiating) — that  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  colo 
nies  would  have  liberty  of  gradually  extending  themselves 
backwards. 

In  1770,  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  actually  recommended 
the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  over  the  mountains,  sufficient 
for  a  new  colony,  and  then  went  down  to  the  lords  commis 
sioners  of  the  treasury,  to  know,  whether  their  lordships 
would  treat  with  Mr.  Walpole  and  his  associates,  for  such 
purchase.  . 

Q.n 
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In  1772,  the  carl  of  Hillsborough,  and  the  other  Si-da 
commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  made  a  report  on 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Walpolc  and  his  associates,  and  referred 
to  the  representation  of  the  board  of  trade  HI  1768,  «  as  con- 
«  taining  every  argument  on  the  subject,  collected  together 
"  with  force  and  precision;" — which  representation  declar 
ed,  as  wre  have  shewn,  «  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle 
colonies  will  have  liberty  to  extend  backwards"  on  the  iden 
tical  lands  in  question;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  such  refer 
ence,  so  strongly  made  from  the  present  board  of  trade  to 
the  opinion  of  that  board, — the  carl  of  Hillsborough,  and  the 
other  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  have 
now,  in  direct  terms,  reported  against  the  absolute  engage 
ment  and  opinion  of  the  board  in  1768. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  was  intended  by  the  expressions  in 
the  representation  of  1768,  of  gradually  extending  themselves 
backwards?  It  is  answered,  they  were  only  in  contradistinc 
tion  to  the  proposal  of  erecting  at  that  time  three  nvw  govern 
ments  at  Detroit,  &c.;  and  thereby  exciting,  as  the  represen 
tation  says,  the  stream  of  population  to  various  distant  places. 
In  short,  it  was,  we  think,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  "  precise" 
opinion  of  the  lords  commissioners  in  1768,  that  the  territo 
ry,  within  the  boundary  line,  then  negotiating,  and  since  com 
pleted,  would  be  sufficient  at  that  time — to  answer  the  object 
of  population  and  consumption;  and  that,  until  that  territory 
was  fully  occupied,  it  was  not  necessary  to  erect  the  proposed 
three  new  governments  «  at  an  expense  to  this  kingdom,"  in 
places,  as  their  lordships  observed,  «  separated  by  immense 
(f  tracts  of  unpeopled  desart." 

To  conclude  our  observations  on  the  sixth  paragraph,  we 
•would  just  remark, — That  we  presume  we  have  demonstra 
ted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  colonies  cannot  be 
compelled  to  exchange  the  soil  and  climate  of  those  colonies, 
cither  for  the  severe  colds  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  or 
the  unwholesome  heats  of  East  and  West  Florida.  Let 
us  next  inquire,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  confining  these 
inhabitants  (if  it  was  practicable)  within  narrow  bounds, 
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and  thereby  preventing  them  from  exercising  their  natu 
ral  inclination  of  cultivating  lands? — and  whether  such  re 
striction  would  not  force  them  into  manufactures,  to  rival 
the  mother  country  ? — To  these  questions,  the  lords  commis 
sioners  have,  with  much  candor,  replied,  in  their  representa 
tion  of  1768, — "We  admit,"  said  their  lordships,  "as  an 
<*  undeniable  principle  of  true  policy,  that,  with  a  view  to 
« prevent  manufactures,  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  open  an 
«*  extent  of  territory  for  colonization,  proportioned  to  an  in- 
"  crease  of  people,  as  a  large  number  of  inhabitants,  cooped 
«  up  in  narrow  limits,  without  a  sufficiency  of  land  for  pro- 
"  duce,  would  be  compelled  to  convert  their  attention  and  in- 
"  dustry  to  manufactures." — But  their  lordships  at  the  same 
time  observe, — »  That  the  encouragement  given  to  the  scttlc- 
«  raent  of  the  colonies  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  the  effect 
«  which  such  encouragement  has  had,  has  already  effectually 
"  provided  for  this  object?" — In  what  parts  of  North  Ame 
rica  this  encouragement  has  thus  provided  for  population, 
their  lordships  have  not  mentioned.  If  the  establishment  of 
the  governments  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Island  of 
St.  John's,  or  East  anil  West  Florida,  was  intended  by  their 
lordships  as  that  effectual  provision, — we  shall  presume  to 
deny  the  proposition,  by  asserting,  as  an  undoubted  truth, — 
that  although  there  is  at  least  a  million  of  subjects  in  the 
middle  colonies,  none  have  emigrated  from  thence,  and  set 
tled  in  these  new  provinces; — and  for  that  reason,  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  colonization  itself,  we  affirm,  that  none 
will  ever  be  induced  to  exchange  the  healthy,  temperate  cli 
mate  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  the  ex 
treme  colds  or  heats  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  or  East  and 
West  Florida : — In  short,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  govern 
ment,  to  give  any  encouragement,  that  can  compensate  for  a 
desertion  of  friends  and  neighbors, — dissolution  of  family 
connexions,  and  abandoning  a  soil  and  climate  infinitely  su 
perior  to  those  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  the  Floridas?— * 
Will  not  therefore  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  province^ 
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whose  population  is  great  beyond  example,0  and  who  have 
already  made  some  advances  in  manufactures,  «  by  confin- 
« ing  them  to  their  present  narrow  limits,"  be  necessarily 
compelled  to  convert  their  whole  attention  to  that  object? 
How  then  shall  this,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  prevented, 
except,  as  the  lords  commissioners  have  justly  remarked, 
«  by  opening  an  extent  of  territory  proportioned  to  their 
"  increase  ?" — But  where  shall  a  territory  be  found  proper 
for  "  the  colonization  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  colo 
nies?"  We  answer, — in  the  very  country,  which  the  lords 
commissioners  have  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  colo 
nies  would  have  liberty  to  settle  in ; — a  country  which  his 
majesty  has  purchased  from  the  Six  Nations;  one,  where  se 
veral  thousands  of  his  subjects  are  already  settled;  and  one, 
where  the  lords  commissioners  have  acknowleged,  "a  gra- 
"  dual  extension  might,  through  the  medium  of  a  continued 
"  population,  upon  even  the  same  extent  of  territory,  preserve 
«  a  communication  of  mutual  commercial  benefits  between  it* 
"  extremest  parts  and  Great  Britain."*" 

•  "  Besides  staple  commodities,  there  is  another  more  material  point 
"to  be  considered  in  the  colonies,  which  is  their  great  and  daily  increase  ; 
"  and  for  which,  unless  we  make  provision  in  time,  they  can  never  sub- 
"  sist  by  a  dependence  on  Britain.  There  are  at  present  (in  the  year  1770) 
"  nigh  three  millions  of  people  in  them,  who  may,  in  twenty  or  thirty 
"  years,  increase  to  sice  millions,  as  many  as  there  are  in  England." 

Wynnes  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 

f  Thus  the  use  the  nation  has  for  new  settlements  and  acquisitions  in 

North  America  is  for  the  great  increase  of  the  people  who  are  already 

there,  and  to  enable  them  to  subsist  by  a  dependence  upon  her;  which  they 

can  never  do,  unless  they  extend  their  settlements. 

.    Wynne's  History,  -vol.  ii.  /».  399. 

'*  Unprejudiced  men  well  know,  that  all  the  penal  and  prohibitory  laws 
"  that  ever  were  thought  of,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  manufac- 
"  tures  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  surpass  the  number  that  can  sub- 
"sist  the  husbandry  of  it;  and  :is  will  be  the  case  soon,  if  our  people 
"  remain  confined  within  the  mountains,"  See. 

The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  considered  -with  regard  to  the  Coloniest 
p.  17.  Published  in  1761. 
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VII.  This  paragraph  is  introduced,  by  referring  to  the 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  commander  in  chief  of  his  ma 
jesty's  forces  in  North  America,  laid  by  the  earl  of  Hills- 
borough  before  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plan 
tations; — but  as  their  lordships  have  not  mentioned  either 
the  general's  name,  or  the  time  'when  the  letter  was  written, 
or  what  occasioned  his  delivering  his  opinion  upon  the  sub 
ject  of  colonization  in  general,  in  the  "  remote  countries" — 
we  can  only  conjecture,  that  general  Gage  was  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  and  that  it  was  wrote  about  the  year  1768, — when 
the  plan  of  the  three  new  governments  was  under  the  consi 
deration  of  the  then  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plan 
tations,  and  before  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  were  bought  from, 
and  the  boundary  line  established  with  the  Six  Nations. — 
Indeed,  we  think  it  clear,  that  the  general  had  no  other  lands, 
at  that  time,  under  his  consideration,  than  what  he  calls  "  De 
mote  countries,"  such  as  the  Detroit)  Illinois,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Ohio; — for  he  speaks  of  «  foreign  countries," 
from  which  it  t(  would  be  too  far  to  transport  some  kind  of 
"  naval  stores,"  and  for  the  same  reason  could  not,  he  says, 
supply  the  sugar  islands  «  with  lumber  and  provisions."  He 
mentions  also,  «  planting  colonies  at  so  vast  a  distance,  that 
« the  very  long  transportation  (of  silk,  wine,  &c.)  must  proba- 
<»  bly  make  them  too  dear  for  any  market,"  and  where  "the 
«  inhabitants  could  not  have  any  commodities  to  barter  for 
«  manufactures,  except  skins  and  furs."  And  what,  in  our 
opinion,  fully  evinces  that  the  general  was  giving  his  senti 
ments  upon  settlements  at  Detroit,  &c.,  and  not  on  the  terri 
tory  in  question,  is,  that  he  says  « it  will  be  a  question  like- 
«  wise,  whether  colonization  of  this  kind  could  be  effected 
«  without  an  Indian  war,  and  fighting  for  every  inch  of  the 
«  ground."  Why  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plan 
tations  should  encumber  their  report  with  the  opinion  of  ge 
neral  Gage,  on  what  he  calls  the  settlement  of  a  «  foreign 
country,"  that  could  not  be  effected  without  «  fighting  for 
«  every  inch  of  ground,"  and  how  their  lordships  could  ap 
ply  that  case,  to  the  settlement  of  a  territory,  purchased  by 
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his  majesty  near  four  years  *go,  and  now  inhabited  by  seve 
ral  thousand  British  subjects,  whom  the  Indians  themselves, 
living  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ohio  (as  shall  be  fully 
shewn  in  the  course  of  these  observations)  have  earnestly 
requested  may  be  immediately  governed,  we  confess  we  are 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

VIII.  The  eighth  paragraph  highly  extols,  not  only  the  ac 
curacy  and  precision  of  the  foregoing  representation  of  the 
lords  of  trade  in  1768,  (which,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
expressed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  colonies  would 
have  liberty  to  settle  over  the  mountains,  and  on  the  Ohio), 
but  also  the  abovementioned  letter  from  the  commander  in 
chief  in  America;  and  at  the  same  time  introduces  the  sen 
timents  of  Mr.  Wright,  governor  of  Georgia,  <•'  on  the  sub- 
«•  jcct  of  large  grants  in  the  interior  parts  of  America." 

When  this  letter  was  written,  what  was  the  occasion  of  the 
governor's  writing  it, — whether  he  was  then,  from  his  own 
knowlege,  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  country  over 
the  mountains, — with  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
middle  colonies, — with  the  capability  of  the  Ohio  country, 
from  its  soil,  climate,  or  communication  with  the  river  Pow- 
tomac,  &c.,  to  supply  this  kingdom  with  silk,  Jlax9  hemp, 
&c. — and  whether  the  principal  part  of  Mr.  Wright's  estate 
is  on  the  sea-coast  in  Georgia, — are  facts  which  we  wish  had 
been  stated,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  governor 
Wright's  « knowlege  and  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the 
"  colonies  ought,  as  the  lords  of  trade  mention,  to  give  great 
"  weight  to  his  opinion"  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  doctrine  insisted  upon  by  governor  Wright  appears 
to  us  reducible  to  the  following  propositions: 

1st,  That  if  a  vast  territory  be  granted  to  any  set  of  gen 
tlemen,  who  really  mean  to  people  it, — and  actually  do  so,  it 
must  draw  and  carry  out  a  great  number  of  people  from  Great 
Britain. 

2d,  That  they  will  soon  become  a  kind  of  separate  and  in 
dependent  people;  who  will  set  up  for  themselves, — will  soon 
have  manufactures  of  their  own, — will  neither  take  supplies 
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from  the  mother  country,  nor  the  provinces  at  the  back  of 
which  they  are  settled  : — That  being  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  government,  from  courts,  magistrates,  &c.,  and 
out  of  the  control  of  law  and  government,  they  will  become 
a  receptacle  for  offenders,  &c. 

3d,  That  the  sea-coast  should  be  thick  settled  with  inhabi 
tants,  and  be  well  cultivated  and  improved,  &c. 

4th,  That  his  ideas  are  not  chimerical;  that  he  knows 
something  of  the  situation  and  state  of  things  in  America; 
and,  from  some  little  occurrences  that  have  happened,  he  can 
very  easily  figure  to  himseli'  what  may,  and,  in  sfiort,  what 
will  certainly  happen,  if  not  prevented  in  time. 

On  these  propositions  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making 
a  few  observations. 

To  the  first,  we  answer, — We  shall,  we  are  persuaded, 
satisfactorily  prove,  that  in  the  middle  colonies,  viz.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  there  is 
hardly  any  vacant  land,  except  such  as  is  monopolized  by 
great  landholders,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  at  high  prices  ; 
that  the  poor  people  of  these  colonies,  with  large  families  of 
children,  cannot  pay  these  prices; — and  that  several  thou 
sand  families,  for  that  reason,  have  already  settled  upon  the 
Ohio ; — that  we  do  not  wish  for,  and  shall  not  encourage  one 
single  family  of  his  majesty's  European  subjects  to  settle  there 
[and  this  we  have  no  objection  to  be  prevented  from  doing,] 
but  shall  wholly  rely  on  the  voluntary  superflux  of  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  middle  provinces  for  settling  and  cultivating  the 
lands  in  question. 

On  the  secondt — It  is  not,  we  presume,  necessary  for  us  to 
say  more,  than  that  all  the  conjectures  and  suppositions  «  of 
«  being  a  kind  of  separate  and  independent  people,"  &c.  en 
tirely  lose  their  force,  on  the  proposition  of  a  government  be 
ing  established  on  the  grant  applied  for,  as  the  lords  of  trade 
themselves  acknowleged. 

On  the  third, — We  would  only  briefly  remark,  that  we  have 
fully  answered  this  objection  in  the  latter  part  of  our  answer 
to  the  sixth  paragraph. 
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Ami  as  the  fourth  proposition  is  merely  the  governor's  de 
claration  of  his  knowlege  of  something  of  the  situation  and 
state  of  things  in  America,  and  what,  from  some  little  occur 
rences,  that  have  already  really  happened,  he  can  very  easily 
figure  to  himself  what  may  and  will  certainly  happen,  if  not 
prevented  in  time: — We  say,  That  as  the  governor  has  not 
mentioned  what  these  little  occurrences  are, — we  cannot  pre 
tend  to  judge,  whether  what  he  figures  to  himself,  is  any 
ways  relative  to  the  object  under  consideration,  or,  indeed, 
what  else  it  is  relative  to? 

But  as*  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations 
have  thought  proper  to  insert  in  their  report  the  abovemen- 
tioned  letters  from  general  Gage  and  governor  Wright,  it 
may  not  he  improper  for  us  to  give  our  opinion  of  his  ma 
jesty's  house  of  burgesses  of  the  dominion  of  Virginia,  on 
the  very  point  in  question,  as  conveyed  to  his  majesty  in  their 
address  of  the  4th  August,  1767,  and  delivered  the  latter  end 
of  that  year,  to  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plan 
tations,  by  Mr.  Montague,  agent  for  the  colony. — The  house 
of  burgesses  say, — «  We  humbly  hope,  that  we  shall  obtain 
"your  royal  indulgnce,  when  we  give  it  as  our  opinions,  that 
(t  it  will  be  for  your  majesty's  service,  and  the  interest  of  your 
«  American  dominions  in  general,  to  continue  the  encourage- 
"  mcnts"  (which  were  a  total  exemption  from  any  conside 
ration-money  whatsoever,  and  a  remission  of  quit-rent  for  ten 
years,  and  of  all  kinds  of  taxes  for  fifteen  years)  «  for  set- 
« tling  those  frontier  lands."  By  this  means,  the  house  ob 
served,  "  New  settlements  will  be  made  by  people  of  property, 
"  obedient  subjects  to  government;  but  if  the  present  restric- 
« tion  should  continue,  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  bc- 
<4  lieve,  that  country  will  become  the  resort  of  fugitives  and 
"vagabonds,  defiers  of  law  and  order,  and  who  in  time  may 
"  form  a  body  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  civil  government 
«  of  this  colony." 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  9th,  10th,  and 
11  tli  paragraphs. 
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In  the  9th,  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  planta 
tions  observe,  "That  admitting  the  settlers  over  the  moun- 
"  tains,  and  on  the  Ohio,  to  be  as  numerous  as  report  states 
them  to  be,"  [and  which  we  shall,  from  undoubted  testimony, 
prove  to  be  not  less  than  five  thousand  families,  of  at  least 
six  persons  to  a  family,  independent  of  some  thousand  fami 
lies,  which  are  also  settled  aver  the  mountains,  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania]  yet  their  lordships 
say,  "It  operates  strongly  in  point  of  argument  against  what 
is  proposed."  And  their  lordships  add,  "if  the  foregoing  rea 
soning  has  any  weight,  it  ought  certainly  to  induce  the  lords 
of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council,  to  advise  his  majesty 
to  take  every  method  to  CHECK  the  progress  of  these  settle 
ments;  and  not  to  make  such  grants  of  the  land,  as  will  have 
an  immediate  tendency  to  encourage  them." 

Having,  we  presume,  clearly  shewn,  that  the  country  south 
ward  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  quite  to  the  Cherokee  river, 
belonged  to  the  Six  Nations,  and  not  to  the  Cherokees;  that 
now  it  belongs  to  the  king,  in  virtue  of  his  majesty's  purchase 
from  the  Six  Nations;  that  neither  these  tribes,  nor  the  Che 
rokees,  do  hunt  between  the  great  Kenhawa  and  the  land 
opposite  to  the  Scioto  river;  that,  by  the  present  boundary- 
line,  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  would 
sacrifice  to  the  Cherokees  an  extent  of  country  of  at  least 
eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  which  his  majesty  has  bought 
and  paid  for;  that  the  real  limits  of  Virginia  do  not  extend 
westward,  beyond  the  Allcgliany  mountains;  that  since  tho 
purchase  of  the  country  from  the  Six  Nations,  his  majesty 
has  not  annexed  it,  nor  any  part  of  it,  to  the  colony  of  Virgi 
nia;  that  there  are  no  settlements  made  under  legal  titles,  on 
any  part  of  the  lands  we  have  agreed  for,  with  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  treasury;  that  in  the  year  1748,  the 
strongest  marks  of  royal  encouragement  were  given  to  settle 
the  country  over  the  mountains ;  that  the  suspension  of  this 
encouragement,  by  the  proclamation  of  October',  17G3,  was 
merely  temporary,  until  the  lands  were  purchased  from  the 
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natives; — that  the  avidity  to  settle  these  lands  was  so  great, 
that  large  settlements  were  made  thereon,  before  they  were 
purchased; — that  although  the  settlers  were  daily  exposed 
to  the  cruelties  of  the  savages,  neither  a  military  force,  nor 
repeated  proclamations  could  induce  them  to  vacate  these 
lands;  that  the  soil  of  the  country  over  the  mountains  is  ex 
cellent,  and  capable  of  easily  producing  hemp,  flax,  silk,  to 
bacco,  iron,  wine,  &c. ; — that  these  articles  can  be  cheaply 
conveyed  to  a  sea-port  for  exportation; — that  the  charge  of 
carriage  is  so  very  small,  it  cannot  possibly  operate  to  the 
prevention  of  the  use  of  British  manufactures; — that  the 
king's  purchasing  the  lands  from  the  Indians,  and  fixing  a 
boundary -line  with  them,  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  his  sub 
jects  settling  them;  and  that  the  commissioners  for  trade  and 
plantations  in  1768, — declared,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
middle  colonies  would  have  liberty  for  that  purpose. — 

And  to  this  train  of  facts,  let  us  add,  that  at  the  congress, 
held  with  the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  when  his 
majesty  purchased  the  territory  on  the  Ohio,  Messrs.  Penn 
also  bought  from  these  nations  a  very  extensive  tract  of  coun 
try  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  on  that  river  joining 
to  the  very  lands  in  question.  That  in  the  spring  1769,  Mess. 
Penn  opened  their  land-office  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  settling 
the  country  which  they  had  so  bought  at  Fort  Stanwix:  and 
all  such  settlers  as  had  seated  themselves  over  the  mountains, 
within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  lands  were  pur 
chased  from  the  natives,  have  since  obtained  titles  for  their 
plantations:  That  in  1771,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
assembly  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  praying  that  a  new 
county  may  be  made  over  these  mountains: — That  the  legis 
lature  of  that  province,  in  consideration  of  the  great  number 
of  families  settled  there9  within  the  limits  of  that  province, 
did  that  year  enact  a  law,  for  the  erection  of  the  lands  over 
the  mountains  into  a  new  county,  by  the  name  of  Bedford  coun 
ty:  That  in  consequence  of  such  law,  William  Thompson, 
esq.,  was  chosen  to  represent  it  in  the  general  assembly :  That 
a  sheriff,  coroner,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  other 
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civil  officers  are  appointed  and  do  reside  over  the  mountains: 
That  all  the  king's  subjects,  who  are  riot  less  than  five  thou 
sand  families,  who  have  made  locations  and  settlements  on 
the  lands,  southward  of,  and  adjoining  to  the  southern  line 
of  Pennsylvania,  live  there,  without  any  degree  of  order, 
law,  or  government:  That  being  in  this  lawless  situation, 
continual  quarrels  prevail  among  them:  That  they  have 
already  infringed  the  boundary -line,  killed  several  Indians, 
and  encroached  on  the  lands,  on  the  opposite  side  01  the  Ohio; 
and  that  disorders  of  the  most  dangerous  nature,  with  re 
spect  to  the  Indians,  the  boundary -line,  and  the  old  colonies,  will 
soon  take  place  among  these  settlers,  if  law  and  subordina 
tion  are  not  immediately  established  among  them. — Can  these 
facts  be  possibly  perverted  so  as  to  operate,  either  in  point  of 
argument  or  policy,  against  the  proposition  of  governing  the 
king's  subjects  on  the  lands  in  question? 

It  ought  to  be  considered  also,  that  we  have  agreed  to  pay 
as  much  for  a  small  part  of  the  cession  made  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  as  the  whole  cession  cost  the  crown,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  at  the  entire  expense  of  establishing  and  support 
ing  the  proposed  new  colony. e 

s  The  parliamentary  grants  for  the  civil  establishment  of  the- provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  and  East  and  West  Florida,  amount  to  one  mil 
lion  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds  two  shillings  and 
eight  pence  halfpenny ,  as  the  following-  account  shews ; — and  notwithstand 
ing  this  vast  expense,  the  king  has  not  received  any  quit-rents  from  these 
provinces.  How  different  is  the  present  proposition,  for  the  establish 
ment  of  the  Ohio  colony  ? — In  this  case,  the  crown  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
lands,  (and  which  is  the  first  instance  of  any  being  sold  in  North  Ame 
rica).  Government  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  expense  of  supporting 
the  colony,  and  the  king  will  receive  his  quit-rents,  neat  and  clear  of  all 
deductions,  (which  deductions  in  the  old  colonies  are  at  least  twenty 
per  centum)  as  will  more  particularly  appear  by  a  state  of  the  king's 
quit-rents  annexed  hereto. 

The  parliamentary  grants  abovementioned  are  as  follow: 
To  Nova  Scotia        .        .         707,320^  19s  7?rf 
To  Georgia          :    .     '   .  214,610    3    H 

To  East  Florida      .         .  45,400 

-   To  West  Florida     .         .  45,400 
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The  truth  is,  the  inhabitants  already  settled  on  this  tract 
of  country  are  in  so  ungoverned  and  lawless  a  situation,  that 
the  very  Indians  themselves  complain  of  it;  so  that,  if  they 
arc  not  soon  governed,  an  Indian  war  will  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  This,  we  presume,  is  evident  both  from  the 
correspondence  of  general  Gage  with  the  earl  of  Hillsbo- 
rough, — and  a  speech  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  Mun- 
sies,  and  Mohickons,  living  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  governors  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  lately  transmitted  by 
the  general  to  his  lordship. 

In  this  speech  these  nations  observe,  that  since  the  sale  of 
the  lands  to  the  king  on  the  Ohio, — "  Great  numbers  more 
"  of  your  people  have  come  over  the  great  mountains  and  sct- 
"  tied  throughout  this  country,  and  we  are  sorry  to  tell  you, 
"  that  several  quarrels  have  happened  between  your  people 
"and  ours,  in  which  people  have  been  killed  on  both  sides, 
"  and  that  we  now  see  the  nations  round  us  and  your  people 
"  ready  to  embroil  in  a  quarrel,  which  gives  our  nations  great 
"  concern,  as  we,  on  our  parts,  want  to  live  in  friendship 
"  with  you.  As  you  have  always  told  us,  you  have  laws  to 
"  govern  your  people  by, — but  we  do  not  see  that  you  have; 
"  therefore,  brethren,  unless  you  can  fall  upon  some  method 
"  of  governing  your  people,  who  live  between  the  great 
"  mountains  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  who  are  very  numerous, 
"  it  will  be  out  of  the  Indians'  power  to  govern  their  young 
"men;  for  we  assure  you,  the  black  clouds  begin  to  gather 
"  fast  in  this  country,  and  if  something  is  not  soon  done,  these 
"  clouds  will  deprive  us  of  seeing  the  sun.  We  desire  you  to 
"  give  the  greatest  attention  to  what  we  now  tell  you;  as  it  comes 
"from  our  hearts,  and  a  desire  we  have  to  live  in  peace  and 
"friendship  with  our  brethren  the  English,  and  therefore  it 
"  grieves  us  to  see  some  of  the  nations  about  us  and  your 
"  people  ready  to  strike  each  other.  We  find  your  people  are 
"  very  fond  of  our  rich  land  ; — we  see  them  quarrelling  with 
"  each  other  every  day  about  land,  and  burning  one  another's 
"  houses,  so  that  we  do  not  know  how  soon  they  may  come 
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"orerthe  river  Ohio,  and  drive  us  from  our  villages;  nor  do 
«  we  see  you,  brothers,  take  any  care  to  stop  them." 

This  speech,  from  tribes  of  such  great  influence  and  weight 
upon  the  Ohio,  conveys  much  useful  information — It  estab 
lishes  the  fact,  of  the  settlers  over  the  mountains  being  "very 
numerous; — it  shews  the  entire  approbation  of  the  Indians, 
in  respect  to  a  colony,  being  established  on  the  Ohio; — it  pa 
thetically  complains  of  the  king's  subjects  not  being  govern 
ed; — and  it  confirms  the  assertion  mentioned  by  the  lords  com 
missioners  for  trade  and  plantations  in  the  eighth  paragraph 
of  their  report,  « that  if  the  settlers  are  suffered  to  continue 
«  in  the  lawless  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  they  will 
"  commit  such  abuses  as  cannot  fail  of  involving  us  in  quai'-i 
«  rels  and  disputes  with  the  Indians,  and  thereby  endanger 
«  the  security  of  his  majesty's  colonies." 

The  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  how 
ever  pay  no  regard  to  all  these  circumstances,  but  content 
themselves  with  observing,  «  We  see  nothing  to  hinder  the 
«  government  of  Virginia  from  extending  the  laws  and  con- 
«  stitution  of  that  colony  to  such  persons  as  may  have  already 
«  settled  there  under  legal  titles."  To" this  we  repeat,  that 
there  are  no  such  persons,  as  have  settled  under  legal  titles, 
and  even  admitting  there  were,  as  their  lordships  say  in  the 
tenth  paragraph,  «  it  appears  to  them,  there  are  some  pos- 
«  sessions  derived  from  grants  made  by  the  governor  and 
«  council  of  Virginia,"  and  allowing  that  the  laws  and  con 
stitution  of  Virginia  did,  as  they  unquestionably  do  ?iof, — 
extend  to  this  territory,  have  the  lords  commissioners  propo 
sed  any  expedient  for  governing  those  many  thousand  fami 
lies,  who  have  not  settled  under  legal  titles,  but  only  agreea 
bly  to  the  ancient  usage  of  location?  Certainly  not.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  their  lordships  have  recommended,  that  his  ma 
jesty  should  be  advised  to  take  every  method  to  check  the 
progress  of  their  settlements; — and  thereby  leave  them  in 
their  present  lawless  situation,  at  the  risk  of  involving  the 
middle  colonies  in  a  war  with  the  natives,  pregnant  with  a 
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loss  of  subjects,  loss  of  commerce,  and  depopulation  of  their 
frontier  counties. 

Having  made  these  observations,  it  may  next  be  proper  to 
consider  how  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Virginia  can  pos 
sibly  be  extended,  so  as  effectually  to  operate  on  the  territory 
in  question?  Is  not  Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  \irginia, 
at  least  four  hundred  miles  from  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio? 
Do  not  the  laws  of  Virginia  require,  that  all  persons  guilty 
of  capital  crimes  shall  be  tried  only  in  Williamsburg  ?  Is  not 
the  general  assembly  held  there?  Is  not  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  or  the  superior  court  of  the  dominion,*  kept  there? 
Has  Virginia  provided  any  fund  for  the  support  of  the  offi 
cers  of  these  distant  settlements,  or  for  the  transporting  of 
fenders,  and  paying  the  expense  of  witnesses  travelling  eight 
hundred  miles  (viz.  going  and  returning),  and  during  their 
stay  at  Williamsburg?  And  will  not  these  settlers  be  exactly 
(for  the  reasons  assigned)  in  the  situation,  described  by  go 
vernor  Wright,  in  the  very  letter  which  the  commissioners 
for  trade  and  plantations  have  so  warmly  recommended,  viz. 
"such  persons  as  are  settled  at  the  back  of  the  provinces, 
"  being  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  courts, 
"  magistrates,  &c.,  they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  and  control 
"  of  law  and  government,  and  tlmr  settlement  will  become 
"a  receptacle,  and  a  kind  of  asylum  for  offenders?5' 

On  the  llth  paragraph  we  apprehend  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  much.  The  reservatory  clause  proposed  in  our  memorial 
is  what  is  usual  in  royal  grants;  and  in  the  present  case,  the 
lords  of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council,  we  hope,  will  be 
of  opinion,  it  is  quite  sufficient,  more  especially  as  we  are 
able  to  prove  to  their  lordships,  that  there  are  no  "  posses 
sions,"  within  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  under  considera 
tion,  which  are  held  «  under  legal  titles." 

To  conclude:  as  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  neither 
royal  nor  provincial  proclamations,  nor  the  dread  and  horrors 
of  a  savage  war,  were  sufficient  (even  before  the  country  was 
purchased  from  the  Indians)  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the 
lands  over  the  mountains,  can  it  be  conceived,  that,  now  the 
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country  is  purchased,  and  the  people  have  seen  the  proprietors 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  are  the  hereditary  supporters  of  Bri 
tish  policy  in  their  own  province,  give  every  degree  of  en 
couragement  to  settle  the  lands  westward  of  the  mountains, 
the  legislature  of  the  province,  at  the  same  time,  effectually 
corroborate  the  measure,  and  several  thousand  families, 
in  consequence  thereof,  settle  in  the  new  county  of  Bed 
ford, — that  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  colonies  will  be  re 
strained  from  cultivating  the  luxuriant  country  of  the  Ohio, 
joining  to  the  southern  line  of  Pennsylvania?  But,  even  admit 
ting  that  it  might  formerly  have  been  a  question  of  some  pro 
priety,  whether  the  country  should  be  permitted  to  be  settled, 
— that  cannot  surely  become  a  subject  of  inquiry  now,  when  it 
is  an  obvious  and  certain  truth,  that  at  least  thirty  thousand 
British  subjects  are  already  settled  there.  Is  it  fit  to  leave 
such  a  body  of  people  lawless  and  ungoverned  ?  will  sound 
policy  recommend  this  manner  of  colonizing  and  increasing 
the  wealth,  strength,  and  commerce  of  the  empire?  or  will  it 
point  out,  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  cf  government  to 
render  bad  subjects  useful  subjects ;  and  for  that  purpose  imme 
diately  to  establish  law  and  subordination  among  them,  and 
thereby  early  confirm  their  native  attachment  to  the  laws, 
traffic,  and  customs  of  this  kingdom  ? 

On  the  whole,  we  presume  that  we  have  both  by  facts  and 
sound  argument,  shewn,  that  the  opinion  of  the  lords  commis 
sioners  for  trade  and  plantations  on  the  object  in  question,  is 
not  well-founded,  and  that,  if  their  lordships  opinion  should 
be  adopted,  it  would  be  attended  with  the  most  mischievous 
and  dangerous  consequences  to  the  commerce,  peace,  and 
safety  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America: 

We  therefore  hope,  the  expediency  and  utility  of  erecting 
the  lands  agreed  for  into  a  separate  colony,  without  delay, 
will  he  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  soundest  policy, 
highly  conducive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  old  colo 
nies,  to  the  preservation  of  the  boundary -line,  and  to  the  com 
mercial  interests  of  the  mother  country. 
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BY  THE  KIXG. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

GEORGE  R. 

WHEREAS  we  have  taken  into  our  royal  consideration,  the  extensive 
and  valuable  acquisitions  in  America,  secured  to  our  crown  by  the  late 
definitive  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at  Paris  the  tenth  of  February  last ; 
and  being  desirous,  that  all  our  loving-  subjects,  as  well  of  our  kingdoms 
as  of  our  colonies  in  America,  may  avail  themselves,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  of  the  great  benefits  and  advantages  which  must  accrue  there 
from  to  their  commerce,  manufactures,  and  navigation ;  we  have  thought 
fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  to  issue  this  our  royal  procla 
mation,  hereby  to  publish  and  declare  to  all  our  loving  subjects,  that  We 
have,  with  the  advice  of  our  said  privy  council,  granted  our  letters  pa 
tent  under  our  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  to  erect  within  the  countries 
and  islands,  ceded  and  confirmed  to  us  by  the  said  treaty,  four  distinct 
and  separate  governments,  styled  and  called  by  the  names  of  Quebec, 
East  Florida,  West  Florida,  and  Grenada,  and  limited  and  bounded  as 
follows,  viz. 

First,  The  government  of  Quebec,  bounded  on  the  Labrador  coast  by 
the  river  St.  John,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of 
that  river,  through  the  lake  St.  John,  to  the  south  end  of  the  lake  Nipis-- 
sim;  from  whence  the  said  line,  crossing  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
lake  Champlain  in  forty-five  degrees  of  north  latitude,  passes  along  the 
high  lands,  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said 
river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea;  and  also  along 
the  north  coast  of  the  Baye  des  Chaleurs,  and  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  to  cape  Rosieres,  and  from  thence  crossing  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  by  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Anticosta,  ter 
minates  at  the  aforesaid  river  St.  John. 

Secondly,  The  government  of  East  Florida,  bounded  to  the  westward 
by  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Appalachicola  river;  to  the  northward,  by 
a  line  drawn  from  that  part  of  the  said  river  where  the  Catahouchee  and 
Flint  rivers  meet,  to  the  source  of  St.  Mary's  river,  and  by  the  course  of 
the  said  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  to  the  east  and  south  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  gulf  of  Florida,  including  all  islands  within  six 
leagues  of  the  sea-coast. 

Thirdly,  The  government  of  West  Florida,  bounded  to  the  southward 
by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  including  all  islands  within  six  leagues  of  the 
coast  from  the  river  Appalachicola  to  lake  Pontchartrain;  to  the  westward 
by  the  said  Jake,  the  lake  Maurepas,  and  the  rive*  Mississippi ;  to  the 
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northward,  by  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  that  part  of  the  Mississippi 
which  lies  in  thirty -one  degrees  north  latitude,  to  the  river  Apalachicola, 
or  Catahouchee;  and  to  the  eastward  by  the  said  river. 

Fourthly,  The  government  of  Grenada,  comprehending  the  island  of 
that  name,  together  with  the  Grenadines,  and  the  islands  of  Dominico, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago. 

And  to  the  end  that  the  open  and  free  fishery  of  our  subjects  may  be 
extended  to,  and  carried  on  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  we  have  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  said  privy  council,  to 
put  all  that  coast,  from  the  river  St.  John's  to  Hudson's  Streights,  toge 
ther  with  the  islands  of  Anticosti  and  Madelaine,  and  all  other  smaller 
islands  lying  upon  the  said  coast,  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  our 
governor  of  Newfoundland. 

We  have  also,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  thought  fit  to  an 
nex  the  islands  of  St.  John  and  cape  Breton,  or  Isle  Royale,  with  the  les 
ser  islands  adjacent  thereto,  to  our  government  of  Nova  Scotia. 

We  have  also,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council  aforesaid,  annexed 
to  our  province  of  Georgia,  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers  Alta- 
maha  and  St.  Mary's. 

And  whereas  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  speedy  settling  our  said 
new  governments,  that  our  loving  subjects  should  be  informed  of  our  pa 
ternal  care  for  the  security  of  the  liberties  and  properties  of  those  who 
are,  and  shall  become  inhabitants  thereof;  we  have  thought  fit  to  publish 
and  declare,  by  this  our  proclamation,  that  we  have,  in  the  letters  patent 
under  our  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  governments  are  con 
stituted,  given  express  power  and  direction  to  our  governors  of  our  said 
colonies  respectively,  that  so  soon  as  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the 
said  colonies  will  admit  thereof,  they  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  members  of  our  council,  summon  and  call  general  assemblies 
within  the  said  governments  respectively,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  ia 
used  and  directed  in  those  colonies  and  provinces  in  America,  which  are 
under  our  immediate  government;  and  we  have  also  given  power  to  the 
said  governors,  with  the  consent  of  our  said  councils,  and  the  represen 
tatives  of  the  people,  so  to  be  summoned  as  aforesaid,  to  make,  consti 
tute,  and  ordain  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  for  the  public  peace,  wel 
fare,  and  good  government  of  our  said  colonies,  and  of  the  people  and 
inhabitants  thereof,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  are  used  in  other  colonies ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  such  assemblies  can  be  called  as  afore- 
said,  all  persons  inhabiting  in,  or  resorting  to  our  said  colonies,  may  con 
fide  in  our  royal  protection  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws 
of  our  realm  of  England :  for  which  purpose  we  have  given  power  under 
our  great  seal  to  the  governors  of  our  said  colonies  respectively,  to  erect 
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and  constitute,  with  the  advice  of  our  said  councils  respectively,  courts 
of  judicature  and  public  justice  within  our  said  colonies,  for  the  hearing 
and  determining  all  causes,  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  according  to  law 
and  equity,  and  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  England  ; 
with  liberty  to  all  persons  who  may  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
sentence  of  such  courts,  in  all  civil  cases,  to  appeal,  under  the  usual  limi 
tations  and  restrictions,  to  us,  in  our  privy  council. 

We  have  also  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council  as  afore- 
said,  to  give  unto  the  governors  and  councils  of  our  said  three  new  colo 
nies  upon  the  continent,  full  power  and  authority  to  settle  and  agree  with 
the  inhabitants  of  our  said  new  colonies,  or  to  any  other  person  who  shall 
resort  thereto,  for  such  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  as  are  now, 
ov  hereafter  shall  be,  in  our  power  to  dispose  of,  and  them  to  grant  to 
any  such  person  or  persons,  upon  such  terms,  and  under  such  moderate 
quit-rents,  services,  and  acknowlegments,  as  have  been  appointed  and 
settled  in  other  colonies,  and  under  such  other  conditions  as  shall  appear 
to  us  to  be  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  advantage  of  the  grantees, 
and  the  improvement  and  settlement  of  our  said  colonies. 

And  whereas  we  are  desirous,  upon  all  occasions,  to  testify  our  royal 
sense  and  approbation  of  the  conduct  and  bravery  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  our  armies,  and  to  reward  the  same,  we  do  hereby  command 
and  impower  our  governors  of  our  said  three  new  colonies,  and  other 
our  governors  of  our  several  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame 
rica,  to  grant,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  such  reduced  officers  as  have 
served  in  North  America  during  the  late  war,  and  are  actually  residing 
there,  and  shall  personally  apply  for  the  same,  the  following  quantities  of 
land,  subject,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  to  the  same  quit-rents  as 
other  lands  are  subject  to  in  the  province  within  which  they  are  granted 
as  also  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  cultivation  and  improvement, 
viz. 

To  every  person  having  the  rank  of  a  field-officer,  five  thousand  acres. 

To  every  captain,  three  thousand  acres. 

To  every  subaltern  or  staff-officer,  two  thousand  acres. 

To  every  non-commissioned  officer,  two  hundred  acres. 

To  every  private  man  fifty  acres. 

We  do  likewise  authorise  and  require  the  governors  and  commanders 
in  chief  of  all  our  said  colonies  upon  the  continent  of  North  America  to 
grant  the  like  quantities  of  land,  and  upon  the  same  conditions,  to  such 
reduced  officers  of  our  navy  of  like  rank,  as  served  on  board  our  ships 
of  war  in  North  America  at  the  times  of  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg 
and  Quebec  in  the  late  war,  and  who  shall  personally  apply  to  our  re 
spective  governors  for  such  grants. 

And  whereas  it  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  essential  to  our  interest, 
and  security  of  our  colonies,  that  the  several  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians, 
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with  whom  we  are  connected,  and  who  live  under  our  protection,  should 
not  be  molested  or  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  such  parts  of  our  do 
minions  and  territories  as,  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by  us, 
are  reserved  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  as  their  hunting  grounds ;  we  do 
therefore,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  declare  it  to  be  our  royal 
will  and  pleasure,  that  no  governor,  or  commander  in  chief,  in  any  of 
our  colonies  of  Quebec,  East  Florida,  or  West  Florida,  do  presume,  upon 
any  pretence  whatever,  to  grant  warrants  of  survey,  or  pass  any  patents 
for  lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  respective  governments,  as  de 
scribed  in  their  commissions;  as  also  that  no  governor  or  commander  in 
chief  of  our  other  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  do  presume  for  the 
present,  and  until  our  further  pleasure  be  known,  to  grant  warrant  of  sur 
vey,  or  pass  patents  for  any  lands  beyond  the  heads  or  sources  of  any  of 
the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  west  or  north-west ; 
or  upon  any  lands  whatever  which  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchas 
ed  by  us,  as  aforesaid,  are  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  or  any  of  them. 

And  we  do  further  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure,  for  the 
present,  as  aforesaid,  to  reserve  under  our  sovereignty,  protection,  and, 
dominion,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Indians,  all  the  land  and  territories  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  our  said  three  new  governments,  or  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  company;  as  also, 
all  the  land  and  territories  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  from  the  west  and  north-west  as  aforesaid ; 
and  we  do  hereby  strictly  forbid,  on  pain  of  our  displeasure,  all  our  lov 
ing  subjects  from  making  any  purchases  or  settlements  whatever,  or  tak 
ing  possession  of  any  of  the  lands  above  reserved,  without  our  especial 
leave  and  license  for  that  purpose  first  obtained. 

And  we  do  further  strictly  enjoin  and  require  all  persons  whatever,  who 
have  either  wilfully  or  inadvertently  seated  themselves  upon  any  lands, 
within  the  countries  above  described,  or  upon  any  other  lands,  -which  not 
having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by  us,  are  still  reserved  to  the  said  In 
dians  as  aforesaid,  forthwith  to  remove  themselves  from  such  settlements. 

And  whereas  great  frauds  and  abuses  have  been  committed  in  the  pur 
chasing  lands  of  the  Indians,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  interests,  and 
to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  said  Indians;  in  order  therefore  to  pre 
vent  such  irregularities  for  the  future,  and  to  the  end  that  the  Indians  may 
be  convinced  of  our  justice,  and  determined  resolution  to  remove  all  rea 
sonable  cause  of  discontent,  we  do,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council, 
strictly  enjoin  and  require,  that  no  private  person  do  presume  to  make  any 
purchase  from  the  said  Indians,  of  any  lands  reserved  to  the  said  Indians 
within  those  parts  of  our  colonies  where  we  have  thought  proper  to  al 
low  settlement ;  but  that  if  at  any  time  any  of  the  said  Indians  should  be  in 
clined  to  dispose  of  the  said  lands,  the  same  shall  be  purchased  only  for  us, 
in  our  name,  at  some  public  meeting  ot  assembly  Of  the  said  Indians,  to 
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be  held  for  that  purpose  by  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  our 
colony  respectively  within  which  they  shall  lie  :  and  in  case  they  shall  lie 
within  the  limits  of  any  proprietaries,  conformable  to  such  directions  and 
instructions  as  we  or  they  shall  think  proper  to  give  for  that  purpose  : 
and  we  do,  by  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  declare  and  enjoin,  that 
the  trade  with  the  said  Indians  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  our  subjects 
whatever,  provided  that  every  person  who  may  incline  to  trade  with  the 
said  Indians,  do  take  out  a  license  for  carrying  on  such  trade,  from  the  go 
vernor  or  commander  in  chief  of  any  of  our  colonies  respectively,  where 
such  person  shall  reside,  and  also  the  security  to  observe  such  regulations 
as  we  shall  at  any  time  think  fit,  by  ourselves  or  commissaries,  to  be  ap 
pointed  for  this  purpose,  to  direct  and  appoint  for  the  benefit  of  the  said 
trade:  and  we  do  hereby  authorise,  enjoin,  and  require  the  governors 
and  commanders  in  chief  of  all  our  colonies  respectively,  as  well  those 
under  our  immediate  government,  as  those  under  the  government  and  di 
rection  of  proprietaries,  to  grant  such  licenses  without  fee  or  reward, 
taking  especial  care  to  insert  therein  a  condition  that  such  license  shall 
be  void,  and  the  security  forfeited,  in  case  the  person  to  whom  the  same 
is  granted,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  observe  such  regulations  as  we  shall 
think  proper  to  prescribe  as  aforesaid. 

And  we  do  further  expressly  enjoin  ami  require  all  officers  whatever, 
as  well  military  as  those  employed  in  the  management  and  direction  of 
Indian  affairs  within  the  territories  reserved,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  use  of 
the  said  Indians,  to  seize  and  apprehend  all  persons  whatever,  who  stand 
ing  charged  with  treasons,  misprisions  of  treasons,  murders,  or  other 
felonies  or  misdemeanors,  shall  fly  from  justice  and  take  refuge  in  the 
said  territory,  and  to  send  them  under  a  proper  guard  to  the  colony  where 
the  crime  was  committed  of  which  they  shall  stand  accused,  in  order  to 
take  their  trial  for  the  same. 

Given  at  our  court  at  St.  James's,  the  7th  day  of  October,  1763,  in  the 
third  year  of  our  reign. 

God  save  the  king. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  REPORT. 

The  preceding  proposition,  report,  and  answer  are  very  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  revolution  of  America.  The  answer  to 
the  report,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Franklin,  is  entitled  to  great 
attention,  and  the  more  as  he  bestowed  great  pains  to  render  it  clear, 
close,  and  conclusive  in  its  reasonings;  it  is  indeed  a  triumph  ant  argument. 
The  variety,  extent,  and  exactness  of  the  information  which  it  contains ; 
and  the  foresight  which  discerned  at  so  early  a  period  the  settlement,  cul 
tivation,  and  riches  of  that  country;  and  even  the  building  and  sailing  of 
ships  on  the  Ohio,  and  thence  to  the  ocean,  render  these  tracts  highly  in 
teresting.  When  the  answer  was  called  up  in  the  privy  council  on  the  1st 
of  July,  17/2,  it  was  heard  with  attention  mixed  with  surprise;  it  seemed 
to  reveal  a  new  world;  and  such  was  the  impression  which  it  made,  that 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  approved. 

But  the  first  effect  of  its  approval  was  very  signal.  The  report  of  the 
board  of  trade  was  drawn  up  by  the  president  lord  Hillsborough,  who 
immediately  upon  the  decision  of  the  privy  council,  resigned  his  place. 
This  minister  had  formed  a  plan  of  limitation  fbr  the  colonies,  resem 
bling  that  of  the  French  when  they  possessed  Canada,  which  was  to  cir 
cumscribe  settlements  by  a  line  to  coincide  with  some  northern  position 
and  the  Mississippi.  The  answer  of  Dr.  Franklin  must  have  rendered  his 
lordship's  want  of  knowlege  of  the  geographical,  physical,  and  historical 
circumstances  of  the  American  interior,  very  striking;  and  his  conduct  on 
former  occasions  compared  with  the  present,  so  irreconcilable  with  an 
honest  or  a  sound  judgment,  that  his  pride  appears  to  have  rendered  it 
necessary  that  he  should  retire. 

Dr.  Franklin's  answer  had  been  put  to  press,  with  a  view  to  immediate 
publication,  but  on  hearing  that  lord  Hillsborough  had  resigned,  the  pub 
lication  was  stopt,  when  only  five  copies  had  been  issued.  The  copy  here 
published  from  is  that  which  Dr.  Franklin  himself  retained. 


ON  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  AND  THE  PRESS. 


Published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  of  November,  1737. 

FREEDOM  of  speech  is  a  principal  pillar  of  a  free  go 
vernment:  when  this  support  is  taken  away,  the  constitution 
of  a  free  society  is  dissolved,  and  tyranny  is  erected  on  its 
ruins.  Republics  and  limited  monarchies  derive  their  strength 
and  vigor  from  a  popular  examination  into  the  actions  of  the 
magistrates;  this  privilege  in  all  ages  has  been,  and  always 
will  be  abused.  The  best  of  men  could  not  escape  the  censure 
and  envy  of  the  times  they  lived  in.  Yet  this  evil  is  not  so 
great  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  A  magistrate  who  sin 
cerely  aims  at  the  good  of  society,  will  always  have  the  incli 
nations  of  a  great  majority  on  his  side,  and  an  impartial  pos 
terity  will  not  fail  to  render  him  justice. 

Those  abuses  of  the  freedom  of  speech,  are  the  exercises 
of  liberty.  They  ought  to  be  repressed;  but  to  whom  dare  we 
commit  the  care  of  doing  it.  An  evil  magistrate  intrusted 
with  power  to  punish  for  words,  would  be  armed  with  a  wea 
pon  the  most  destructive  and  terrible.  Under  pretence  of 
pruning  off  the  exuberant  branches  he  would  be  apt  to  de 
stroy  the  tree. 

It  is  certain,  that  he  who  robs  another  of  his  moral  repu 
tation,  more  richly  merits  a  gibbet  than  if  he  had  plundered 
him  of  his  purse  on  the  highway.  Augustus  Caesar,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  preserving  the  character  of  the  Ro 
mans  from  defamation,  introduced  the  law  whereby  libelling 
was  involved  in  the  penalties  of  treason  against  the  state. 
This  law  established  his  tyranny,  and  for  one  mischief 
which  it  prevented,  ten  thousand  evils,  horrible  and  afflicting 
sprung  up  in  its  place.  Thenceforward  every  person's  life 
and  fortune  depended  on  the  vile  breath  of  informers.  The 
construction  of  words  being  arbitrary  and  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  judges,  no  man  could  write  or  open  his  mouth  without 
being  in  danger  of  forfeiting  his  head. 
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One  was  put  to  death  fbr  Inserting  in  his  history,  the  praises 
of  Brutus*..  Another  for  styling  Cassius  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
nians.  Caligula  valued  himself  for  being  a  notable  dancer; 
and  to  deny,  that  he  excelled  in  that  manly  accomplishment, 
was  high  treason.  This  emperor  raised  his  horse,  the  name 
of  which  was  Incitatus,  to  the  dignity  of  consul;  and  though 
history  is  silent,  I  do  not  question  but  it  was  a  capital  crime, 
to  show  the  least  contempt  for  that  high  officer  of  state! 
Suppose  then  any  one  had  called  the  prime  minister  a  stupid 
animal,  the  emperor's  council  might  argue,  that  the  malice 
of  the  libel  was  the  more  aggravated  by  its  being  true;  and 
consequently  more  likely  to  excite  t\\e  family  of  this  illustrious 
magistrate  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  to  acts  of  revenge. 
Such  a  prosecution  would  to  us  appear  ridiculous;  yet,  if  we 
may  rely  upon  tradition,  there  have  been  formerly,  proconsuls 
in  America,  though  of  more  malicious  dispositions,  hardly 
superior  in  understanding  to  the  consul  Incitatus,  and  who 
would  have  thought  themselves  libelled  to  be  called  by  their 
proper  names. 

JVero  piqued  himself  on  his  fine  voice  and  skill  in  music: 
no  doubt  a  laudable  ambition!  He  performed  in  public,  and 
carried  the  prize  of  excellence :  it  was  afterwards  resolved 
by  all  the  judges  as  good  law,  that  whosoever  would  insinu 
ate  the  least  doubt  of  Nero's  preeminence  in  the  noble  art  of 
fiddling,  ought  to  be  deemed  a  traitor  to  the  state. 

By  the  help  of  inferences,  and  inuendoes,  treasons  multi 
plied  in  a  prodigious  manner.  Grief  was  treason  : — a  lady 
of  noble  birth  was  put  to  death  for  bewailing  the  death  of  her 
murdered  son: — silence  was  declared  an  overt  act,  to  prove  the 
treasonable  purposes  of  the  heart: — looks  were  construed 
into  treason: — a  serene  open  aspect  was  an  evidence,  that  the 
person  was  pleased  with  the  calamities  that  betel  the  empe 
ror: — a  severe  thoughtful  countenance  was  urged  against 
the  man  that  wore  it,  as  a  proof  of  his  plotting  against  the 
state: — dreams  were  often  made  capital  offences.  A  new  spe 
cies  of  informers  went  about  Rome,  insinuating  themselves 
into  all  companies  to  fish  out  their  dreams,  which  the  holy 
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priests,  (0  nefarious  wickedness!)  intei^rcted  into  high  trea 
son.  The  Romans  were  so  terrified  by  this  strange  method 
of  juridical  and  penal  process,  that  far  from  discovering  their 
dreams,  they  durst  not  own  that  they  slept.  In  this  terrihle 
situation,  when  every  one  had  so  much  cause  to  fear,  even 
Jcar  itself  was  made  a  crime.  Caligula,  when  he  put  his 
brother  to  death,  gave  it  as  a  reason  to  the  senate,  that  the 
youth  was  afraid  of  being  murdered.  To  be  eminent  in  any 
virtue,  either  civil  or  military,  was  the  greatest  crime  a  man 
could  be  guilty  of. — 0  virtutes  certissemum  exitium. 

These  were  some  of  the  effects  of  the  Roman  law  against 
libelling: — those  of  the  British  kings  that  aimed  at  despotic 
power,  or  the  oppression  of  the  subject,  continually  en 
couraged  prosecutions  for  words. 

Henry  VII,  a  prince  mighty  in  politics,  procured  that  act 
to  be  passed,  whereby  the  jurisdiction  of  the  star-chamber, 
was  confirmed  asid  extended.  Afterwards  Empson  and  Dud 
ley,  two  voracious  dogs  of  prey,  under  the  protection  of  this 
high  court,  exercised  the  most  merciless  acts  of  oppression. 
The  subjects  were  terrified  from  uttering  their  griefs,  while 
they  saw  the  thunder  of  the  star-chamber  pointed  at  their 
heads.  This  caution,  however,  could  not  prevent  several  dan 
gerous  tumults  and  insurrections:  for  when  the  tongues  of 
the  people  are  restrained  they  commonly  discharge  their  re- 
sentments  by  a  more  dangerous  organ,  and  break  out  into 
open  acts  of  violence. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  a  high-spirited  monarch ! 
every  light  expression,  which  happened  to  displease  him,  was 
construed  by  his  supple  judges,  into  a  libel,  and  sometimes  ex 
tended  to  high  treason.  When  queen  Mary  of  cruel  memory 
ascended  the  throne,  the  parliament,  in  order  to  raise  a/ence 
against  the  violent  prosecutions  for  words,  which  had  ren 
dered  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  all  men  precari 
ous,  and,  perhaps  dreading  the  furious  persecuting  spirit  of 
this  princess,  passed  an  act  whereby  it  was  declared,  «  That 
« if  a  libeller  doth  go  so  high,  as  to  libel  against  king  or 
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« queen,  by  denunciation,  the  judges  shall  lay  no  greater 
«  fine  on  him  thatf  one  hundred  pounds,  with  two  months 
"  imprisonment,  and  no  corporeal  punishment:  Neither  was 
"  this  sentence  to  be  passed  on  him,  except  the  accusation  was 
«  fully  proved  by  two  witnesses,  who  were  to  produce  a  cer- 
«  tificate  of  their  good  demeanor  for  the  credit  of  their  re- 
«  port." 

This  act  was  confirmed  by  another,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth;  only  the  penalties  were  height 
ened  to  two  hundred  pounds  and  three  months  imprisonment. 
Notwithstanding  she  rarely  punished  invectives,  though  the 
malice  of  thepapists  was  indefatigable  in  blackening  the  bright 
est  characters,  with  the  most  impudent  falsehoods,  she  was 
often  heard  to  applaud  that  rescript  of  Theodosius.11  If  any 
person  spoke  ill  of  the  emperor,  through  a  foolish  rashness, 
and  inadvertency,  it  is  to  be  despised;  if  out  of  madness, 
it  deserves  pity;  if  from  malice  and  aversion,  it  calls  for 
mercy. 

Her  successor  king  James  I.  was  a  prince  of  a  quite  dif 
ferent  genius,  and  disposition;  he  used  to  say,  that  while  he 
had  the  power  of  making  judges  and  bishops,  he  could  have 
what  law  and  gospel  he  pleased.  Accordingly  he  filled  those 
places  with  such  as  prostituted  their  professions  to  his  no 
tions  of  prerogative.  Among  this  number,  and  I  hope  it  is  no 
discredit  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  its  great  oracle,  sir 
Edward  Coke,  appears.  The  star-chamber,  which  in  the 


h  Si  quis  imperatori  malediceret  non  statim  injuria  censetur  et  eo  no 
mine  punitur;  sed  distinguitur,  an  ex  levitate  processerit,  et  sic  contem- 
nitur,  an  ex  insania  et  miseratione  digna  censetur,  an  ex  injuria  et  sic 
remittenda  declaratur. 

JVote.— A  Rescript  was  an  answer  delivered  by  the  emperor,  when  con 
sulted  on  some  difficult  question  or  point  in  law :  The  judges  were  wholly 
to  be  directed  by  it,  whenever  such  a  case  came  before  them.  For  the 
voice  of  the  king  gives  vigor  to  the  law,  (Voluntas  regis  habet  vigorefn 
lejis)  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  civil  law.  The  rescript  mentioned 
above,  was  not  only  delivered  by  Theochsws,  but  by  two  other  emperors, 
ffonorhts  and 
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time  of  Elizabeth,  had  gained  a  good  repute,  became  an  in 
tolerable  grievance,  in  the  reign  of  this  learned  monarch. 

But  it  did  not  arrive  at  its  meridian  altitude,  till  Charles 
I.  began  to  wield  the  sceptre.  As  he  had  formed  a  design  to 
lay  aside  parliaments,  and  subvert  the  popular  part  of  the 
constitution,  he  very  well  knew,  that  the  form  of  govern 
ment  could  not  be  altered,  without  laying  a  restraint  on  free 
dom  of  speech,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press :  therefore  he  is 
sued  his  royal  mandate,  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
whereby  lie  commanded  his  subjects,  under  pain  of  his  dis 
pleasure,  not  to  prescribe  to  him  any  time  for  parliaments. 
I^ord  Clarendon,  upon  this  occasion,  is  pleased  to  write  « that 
"  all  men  took  themselves  to  be  prohibited  under  the  penalty  of 
"censure  (the  censure  of  the  star-chamber,  which  few  men 
41  cared  to  incur)  so  much  as  to  speak  of  parliaments ;  or  so 
<*'  much  as  to  mention,  that  parliaments  were  again  to  be 
«  called." 

The  king's  ministers,  to  let  the  nation  see  they  were  abso 
lutely  determined  to  suppress  all  freedom  of  speech,  caused 
a  prosecution  to  be  carried  on  by  the  attorney -general  against 
three  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  for  words  spoken 
in  that  house,  Anno.  1628.  The  members  pleaded  to  the  in 
formation,  that  expressions  in  parliament  ought  only  to  be 
examined  and  punished  there.  This  notwithstanding,  they 
were  all  three  condemned  as  disturbers  of  the  state;  one  of 
these  gentlemen,  sir  John  Elliot,  was  fined  two  thousand 
pounds,  Nand  sentenced  to  lie  in  prison  till  it  was  paid.  His 
lady  was  denied  admittance  to  him,  even  during  his  sickness; 
consequently  his  punishment  comprehended  an  additional  sen 
tence  of  divorce.  This  patriot  having  endured  many  years 
imprisonment,  sunk  under  the  oppression,  and  died  in  prison: 
This  was  such  a  wound  to  the  authority  and  rights  of  parlia 
ment,  that  even  after  the  restoration,  the  judgment  was  re 
versed  by  parliament. 

That  Englishmen  of  all  ranks  might  be  effectually  intimi 
dated  from  publishing  their  thoughts  on  any  subject,  except 
on  the  side  of  the  court,  his  majesty's  ministers  caused  an  in- 
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formation,  for  several  libels,  to  bo  exhibited  in  the  star-cham 
ber,  against  Mess.  Prynn,  Burton,  ami  Bastwick.  They  were 
each  of  them  fined  five  thousand  pounds,  and  adjudged  to  lose 
their  cars  on  the  pillory,  to  be  branded  on  the  checks  with 
hot  irons,  and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment!  Thus  these 
three  gentlemen,  each  of  worth  and  quality  in  their  several 
professions,  viz.  divinity,  law,  and  physic,  were,  for  no  other 
offence,  than  writing  on  controverted  points  of  church-govern 
ment,  exposed  on  public  scaffolds,  and  stigmatized  and  muti 
lated,  as  common  signal  rogues,  or  the  most  ordinary  male 
factors. 

Such  corporeal  punishments,  inflicted  with  ail  the  circum 
stances  of  cruelty  and  infamy,  bound  down  all  other  gentle 
men,  under  a  servile  fear  of  tiie  like  treatment;  so  that  for 
several  years  no  one  durst  publicly  speak  or  write  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people;  which  the  king's  ministers, 
his  privy  council,  and  his  judges,  had  trampled  under  their 
feet.  The  spirit  of  the  administration  looked  hideous  and 
dreadful:  the  hate  and  resentment  which  the  people  conceived 
against  it,  for  a  long  time  lay  smothered  in  their  breasts, 
where  those  passions  festered  and  grew  venomous,  and  at  last 
discharged  themselves  by  an  armed  and  vindictive  hand. 

King  Charles  II.  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  govern 
ment;  but  concealed  his  designs  under  a  deep  hypocrisy:  a 
method  which  his  predecessor,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
scorned  to  make  use  of.  The  father,  who  affected  a  high  and 
rigid  gravity,  discountenanced  all  barefaced  immorality.  The 
son,  of  a  gay  luxurious  disposition,  openly  encouraged  it: 
thus  their  inclinations  being  different,  the  restraint  laid  on 
some  authors,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  others,  werc 
managed  after  a  different  manner. 

In  this  reign  a  licenser  was  appointed  for  the  stage  and 
the  press;  no  plays  were  encouraged  but  what  had  a  tendency 
to  debase  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  original  design  of 
comedy  was  perverted ;  it  appeared  in  all  the  shocking  cir 
cumstances  of  immodest  double  entendre,  obscure  description, 
and  lewd  representation.  Religion  was  sneered  out  of  coun- 
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tenance,  and  public  spirit  ridiculed  as  an  awkward  old-fash 
ioned  virtue ;  the  fine  gentleman  of  the  comedy,  though  em 
broidered  all  over  with  wit,  was  a  consummate  debauchee; 
and  a  fine  lady,  though  set  off  with  a  brilliant  imagination, 
was  an  impudent  coquette.  Satire,  which  in  the  hands  of  Ho 
race,  Juvenal,  and  Boileau,  was  pointed  with  a  generous  resent 
ment  against  vice,  now  became  the  declared  foe  of  virtue  and 
innocence.  As  the  city  of  London,  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of,  was  remarkable  for  its  opposition 
to  arbitrary  power,  the  poets  levelled  all  their  artiller}7 
against  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  bring  the  citizens  into 
contempt:  an  alderman  was  never  introduced  on  the  theatre, 
but  under  the  complicated  character  of  a  sneaking,  canting 
hypocrite;  a  miser  and  a  cuckold;  while  the  court-wits,  with 
impunity,  libelled  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  nation. 
Other  writers,  of  a  different  stamp,  with  great  learning  and 
gravity,  endeavored  to  prove  to  the  English  people,  that  sla 
very  was  jure  divino.  Thus  the  stage  and  the  press  under  the 
direction  of  a  licenser,  became  battering  engines  against  re 
ligion,  virtue,  and  liberty.  Those  who  had  courage  enough  to 
write  in  their  defence,  were  stigmatized  as  schismatics,  and 
punished  as  disturbers  of  the  government. 

But  when  the  embargo  on  wit  was  taken  off,  sir  Sichard 
Steele  and  Mr.  Jlddison  soon  rescued  the  stage  from  the  load 
of  impurity  it  labored  under;  with  an  inimitable  address,  they 
strongly  recommended  to  our  imitation  the  most  amiable,  ra 
tional,  manly  characters;  and  this  with  so  much  success,  that 
I  cannot  suppose  there  is  any  reader  to  day  conversant  in  the 
writings  of  those  gentlemen,  that  can  taste  with  any  tolera 
ble  relish  the  comedies  of  the  once  admired  ShadivdL  Vice 
was  obliged  to  retire  and  give  place  to  virtue:  this  will 
always  be  the  consequence  when  truth  has  fair  play:  false 
hood  only  dreads  the  attack,  and  cries  out  for  auxiliaries: 
truth  never  fears  the  encounter:  she  scorns  the  aid  of  the 
secular  arm,  and  triumphs  by  her  natural  strength. 

But  to  resume  the  description  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
the  doctrine  of  servitude  was  chiefly  managed  by  sir  Roger 
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Lestraiige.  He  had  great  advantages  in  the  argument,  being 
licenser  for  the  press,  and  might  have  carried  all  before  him, 
without  contradiction,  if  writings  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques 
tion  had  not  been  printed  by  stealth.  The  authors,  whenever 
found,  were  prosecuted  as  seditious  libellers;  on  all  these  oc 
casions,  the  king's  counsel,  particularly  Sawyer  and  Finch, 
appeared  most  abjectly  obsequious  to  accomplish  the  ends  of 
the  court. 

During  this  blessed  management,  the  king  had  entered  into 
a  secret  league  with  France,  to  render  himself  absolute,  and 
enslave  his  subjects.  This  fact  was  discovered  to  the  world 
by  doctor  Jonathan  Swift,  to  whom  sir  William  Temple  had 
entrusted  the  publication  of  his  works. 

Sidney,  the  sworn  foe  of  tyranny,  was  a  gentleman  of  noble 
family,  of  sublime  understanding,  and  exalted  courage.  The 
ministry  were  resolved  to  remove  so  great  an  obstacle  out  of 
the  way  of  their  designs.  He  was  prosecuted  for  high  trea 
son.  The  overt  act  charged  in  t'ne  indictment,  was  a  libel 
found  in  his  private  study.  Mr.  Finch,  the  king's  own  soli 
citor-general,  urged,  with  great  vehemcncy,  to  this  effect, 
« that  the  imagining  the  death  of  the  king  is  treason,  even 
"while  that  imagination  remains  concealed  in  the  mind; 
"  though  the  law  cannot  punish  such  secret  treasonable 
"thoughts,  till  it  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  them  by  some 
"  overt  act.  That  the  matter  of  the  libel  composed  by  Sidney 
"  was  an  imagining  how  to  compass  the  death  of  king  Charles 
(( II.;  and  the  writing  of  it  was  an  overt  act  of  the  treason; 
«  for  that  to  write  was  to  act.  (Swibere  est  agerc.y  It  seems 
that  the  king's  counsel  in  this  reign  had  not  received  the 
same  direction  as  queen  Elizabeth  had  given  her's;  she  told 
them  they  were  to  look  upon  themselves  as  retained  not  so 
much — (pro  domina  regina,  as  pro  domina  -veritate) — for  the 
power  of  the  queen  as  for  the  power  of  truth. 

Mr.  Sidney  made  a  strong  and  legal  defence.  He  insisted 
that  all  the  words  in  the  book,  contained  no  more  than  gene 
ral  speculations  on  the  principles  of  government,  free  for 
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any  man  to  write  down;  especially  since  the  same  are  writ 
ten  in  the  parliament  rolls  and  in  the  statute  laws, 

He  argued  on  the  injustice  of  applying  by  inuendoes,  ge 
neral  assertions  concerning  principles  of  government,  as 
overt  acts,  to  prove  the  writer  was  compassing  the  death  of 
the  king;  for  then  no  man  could  write  of  things  done  even  hy 
our  ancestors,  in  defence  of  the  constitution  and  freedom  of 
England,  without  exposing  himself  to  capital  danger. 

He  denied  that  scribere  cst  agerc,  but  allowed  that  writing 
and  publishing  is  to  act,  (Scribere  et  publicare  est  agere)  and 
therefore  he  urged,  that  as  his  book  had  never  been  published 
nor  imparted  to  any  person,  it  could  not  be  an  overt  act,  within 
the  statutes  of  treasons,  even  admitting  that  it  contained  trea 
sonable  positions;  that  on  the  contrary  it  was  a  covertfact,  lock 
ed  up  in  his  private  study,  as  much  concealed  from  the  know- 
lege  of  any  man,  as  if  it  were  locked  up  in  the  author's  mind. 
This  was  the  substance  of  Mr.  Sidney's  defence:  but  neither 
law,  nor  reason,  nor  eloquence,  nor  innocence  ever  availed, 
where  Jefferies  sat  as  judge.  Without  troubling  himself  with 
any  part  of  the  defence,  he  declared  in  a  rage,  that  Sidney's 
known  principles  were  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  intention  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  king. 

A  packed  jury  therefore  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason: 
great  applications  were  made  for  his  pardon.  He  was  exe 
cuted  as  a  traitor. 

This  case  is  a  pregnant  instance  of  the  danger  that  attends 
a  law  for  punishing  words,  and  of  the  little  security  the  most 
valuable  men  have  for  their  lives,  in  that  society  where  a  judge 
by  remote  inferences  and  distant  inuendoes  may  construe  the 
most  innocent  expressions  into  capital  crimes.  Sidney,  the 
British  Brutus;  the  warm,  the  steady  friend  of  liberty;  who 
from  a  diffusive  love  to  mankind  left  them  that  invaluable 
legacy,  his  immortal  discourses  on  government,  was  for  these 
very  discourses,  murdered  by  the  hands  of  lawless  power. 

After  the  revolution  of  1688,  when  law  and  justice  were 
again  restored,  the  attainder  of  this  great  man  was  reversed 
by  parliament. 
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"Being  in  Holland,  (says  bishop  Burnet,)  the  princess  of 
«  Orange,  afterwards  queen  Mary,  asked  me  what  had  sharp 
ened  the  king  her  father  so  much  against  Mr.  Jurieu?  I 
«  told  her  he  had  writ  with  great  indecency  of  Mary  queen 
«  of  Scots,  which  cast  reflections  on  them  that  were  descend- 
«  ed  from  her.  The  princess  said,  Jurieu  was  to  support  the 
«  cause  lie  defended,  and  to  expose  those  that  persecuted  it, 
««  in  the  best  way  he  could ;  and  if  what  he  said  of  Mary 
«  queen  of  Scots  was  true,  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  who  made 
« that  use  of  it:  and  she  added,  that  if  princes  would  do  ill 
« things,  they  must  expect  that  the  world  will  take  revenge 
«  on  their  memories,  since  they  cannot  reach  their  persons. 
"  That  was  but  a  small  suffering,  far  short  of  what  others 
«  suffered  at  their  hands." 

In  the  former  part  of  this  paper  it  was  endeavored  to  prove 
by  historical  facts,  the  fatal  dangers  that  necessarily  attend  a 
restraint  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  liberty  of  the  press: 
upon  which  the  following  reflections  naturally  occurs,  viz. 
that  whoever  attempts  to  suppress  either  of  these  our  natural 
rights,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  liberty  and  the  con 
stitution.  An  incoriveniency  is  always  to  be  suffered  when  it 
cannot  be  removed  without  introducing  a  worse. 

I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  English  laws,  in  relation  of  libelling.  To  acquire  a  just 
idea  of  them,  the  knowlege  of  history  is  necessary,  and  the 
genius  and  disposition  of  the  prince  is  to  be  considered  in 
whose  time  they  are  introduced  and  put  in  practice. 

To  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  people  an  ill  opinion  of  a 
just  administration,  is  a  crime  that  deserves  no  indulgence  $ 
but  to  expose  the  evil  designs  or  weak  management  of  a  ma 
gistrate  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  society.  Yet  king 
James  I.  thought  it  an  unpardonable  presumption  in  the  sub 
ject  to  pry  into  the  (arcana  imperil,}  the  secrets  of  kings.  He 
imagined  that  the  people  ought  to  believe  the  authority  of  the 
government  infallible,  and  that  their  submission  should  be  im 
plicit.  It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  presumed,  that  the  judg 
ment  of  the  star-chamber,  concerning  libels,  was  influenced 
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by  this  monarch's  notions  of  government.  No  law  could  be  bet 
ter  framed  to  prevent  people  from  publishing  their  thoughts 
on  the  administration,  than  that  which  makes  no  distinction, 
whether  a  libel  be  true  or  false.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any 
such  decision  is  to  be  found  in  our  books,  before  this  reign. 
That  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at;  king  James  was  the 
first  of  the  British  monarchs,  that  laid  claim  to  a  divine  right. 

It  was  a  refined  piece  of  policy  in  Augustus  Caesar,  when 
he  proposed  a  law  to  the  senate,  whereby  invectives  against 
private  men  were  to  be  punished  as  treason.  The  pill  was 
finely  gilded  and  easily  swallowed;  but  the  Romans  soon 
found  that  the  preservation  of  their  characters  was  only  a 
pretext: — to  preserve  inviolable  the  sacred  name  of  Csesar 
was  the  real  design  of  the  law.  They  quickly  discovered  the 
intended  consequence — if  it  be  treason  to  libel  a  private  per 
son,  it  cannot  be  less  than  blasphemy  to  speak  ill  of  the  em 
peror. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  appear  a  too  refined  conjecture,  that 
the  star-chamber  acted  on  the  same  views  with  Augustus, 
when  they  gave  that  decision  which  made  it  criminal  to  pub 
lish  truth  of  a  private  person  as  well  as  a  magistrate.  I  am 
the  more  inclined  to  this  conjecture  from  a  passage  in  lord 
chief  justice  Richardson's  speech,  which  I  find  in  the  trial  in 
the  star-chamber,  against  Mr.  Prynn,  who  was  prosecuted 
there  for  a  libel.  « If  subjects  have  an  ill  prince,"  says  the 
judge,  "  marry,  what  is  the  remedy?  they  must  pray  to  God  to 
"forgive  him:  Mr.  Prynn  saitlfothere  were  three  worthy  Ro- 
"  mans  that  conspired  to  murder  JVero.  This  is  most  horrible." 

Tremendous  wickedness  indeed,  my  lord  chief  justice! — 
Where  slept  the  thunder  when  these  three  detestable  Romans, 
unawed  by  the  sacred  majesty  of  the  diadem,  with  hands  sa 
crilegious  and  accursed,  took  away  the  precious  life  of  that 
imperial  wolf,  that  true  epitome  of  the  Lord's  anointed; — 
who  had  murdered  his  own  mother;  who  had  put  to  death 
Seneca  and  Burrhus,  his  two  best  friends  ami  benefactors; — 
who  was  drenched  in  the  blood  of  mankind,  and  wished  and 
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endeavored  to  extirpate  the  human  race?  1  think  my  lord 
chief  justice  has  clearly  explained  the  true  intent  and  mean 
ing  of  the  star-chamber  doctrine;  it  centers  in  the  most  ab- 
jectively  passive  obedience. 

The  punishment  for  writing  truth,  is  pillory,  loss  o£  ears, 
branding  the  face  with  hot  irons,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  Nay,  the  punishment  is  to  be 
heightened  in  proportion  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in 
the  libel.  But  if  this  monstrous  doctrine  could  have  been 
swallowed  down  by  that  worthy  jury,  who  were  on  the  trial 
of  the  seven  bishops,  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  the  liberties  of  Britain,  in  all  human  probability, 
had  been  lost,  and  slavery  established  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

This  was  a  cause  of  the  greatest  expectation  and  impor 
tance  that  ever  came  before  the  judges  in  Westminster-hall. 

The  bishops  had  petitioned  the  king,  that  he  would  be  gra 
ciously  pleased  not  to  insist  upon  their  reading  in  the  church 
his  majesty's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  because 
it  was  founded  on  a  dispensing  power,  declared  illegal  in 
parliament;  and  they  said,  that  they  could  not  in  prudence, 
honor,  or  conscience,  so  far  make  themselves  parties  to  it. 
In  the  information  exhibited  by  the  attorney -general,  the 
bishops  were  charged  with  writing  and  publishing  a  false, 
malicious,  and  seditious  libel,  (under  pretence  of  a  petition)  in 
diminution  of  the  king's  prerogative,  and  contempt  of  his 
government. 

Sawyer  and  Finch  were  Among  the  bishops'  counsel,  the 
former  had  been  attorney,  the  latter  solicitor-general.  In 
these  stations  they  had  served  the  court  only  too  well.  They 
were  turned  out  because  they  refused  to  support  the  dispens 
ing  power.  Fowls  and  Williams,  who  stood  in  their  places, 
had  great  advantages  over  them,  by  reflecting  on  the  prece 
dents  and  proceedings,  while  those  were  of  the  king's  counsel. 
«  What  was  good  law  for  Sidney  and  others,  ought  to  be  law 
"  for  the  bishops;  God  forbid  that  in  a  court  of  justice  any 
"  such  distinction  should  be  made." 
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Williams  took  very  indecent  liberties  with  the  prelates, 
who  were  obliged  to  appear  in  court:  he  reproached  them 
with  acting  repugnant  to  their  doctrine  of  passive  obedience: 
he  reminded  them  of  their  preaching  against  himself,  and 
stirring  up  their  clergy  to  libel  him  in  their  sermons.  Fop 
Williams  had  been  for  many  years  a  bold  pleader  in  all  causes 
against  the  court.  He  had  been  speaker  in  two  successive 
parliaments,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  bill  of  exclusion. 
Jefferics  had  fined  him  ten  thousand  pounds  for  having 
licensed,  in  the  preceding  reign,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the 
house  of  commons,  the  printing  of  Vangerfield's  narrative, 
which  charged  the  lukeof  York  with  conspiracies  of  a  black 
complexion.  This  gentleman  had  no  principles,  was  guided 
by*his  own  interests,  and  so  wheeled  about  to  the  court.  The 
king's  counsel  having  produced  their  evidences  as  to  the  pub 
lication  of  the  petition,  the  question  then  to  be  debated  was, 
whether  it  c-»  taiued  l.belous  matter  or  not. 

It  was  argued  in  substance  for  the  bishops,  that  the  matter 
could  not  be  libellous,  because  it  was  true;  sir  Robert  Sawyer 
makes  use  of  the  words  false  and  libellous,  as  synonymous 
terms,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  argument;  and  so 
does  Mr.  Finch:  accordingly  they  proceeded  to  show  by  the 
votes  and  journals  of  the  parliament,  which  were  brought 
from  the  tower  to  the  court,  that  the  kings  of  England,  in  no 
age,  had  any  power  to  dispense  with  or  set  aside  the  laws  of 
the  land:  and  consequently,  the  bishops'  petition,  which  de 
nied  that  his  majesty  had  any  dispensing  power,  could  not  be 
false,  nor  libellous,  nor  in  contempt  or  diminution  of  the 
king's  prerogative,  as  no  such  power  was  ever  annext  to  it. 
This  was  the  foundation  laid  down  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  debate,  and  which  guided  and  governed  the  verdict. 

It  was  strongly  urged  in  behalf  of  the  king,  that  the  only 
point  to  be  looked  into  was,  whether  the  libel  be  reflecting 
or  scandalous,  and  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  That  the 
bishops  had  injured  and  affronted  the  king  by  presuming  to 
prescribe  to  him  their  opinions  in  matters  of  government; 
that  unto  pretence  of  delivering  a  petition,  they  come  and 
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tell  his  majesty,  he  has  commanded  an  illegal  thing;  that  by 
such  a  proceeding,  they  threw  dirt  in  the  king's  face,  and  so 
were  libellers  with  a  witness. 

Previous  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  the  reader  a  short  sketch  of  their  characters;  Wright 
was  befor'c  on  the  bench,  and  made  chief  justice,  as  a  proper 
tool  to  support  the  dispensing  power.  Rapin,  mentioning  this 
trial,  calls  Holloway  a  creature  of  the  court;  but  that  excel 
lent  historian  was  mistaken  in  this  particular;  Powell  was  a 
judge  of  obstinate  integrity.  His  obstinacy  gained  him  immor 
tal  honor.  JUlibone  was  a  professed  papist,  and  had  not  taken 
the  tests,  consequently  he'  was  no  judge,  and  his  opinion  of  no 
authority.  Wright,  in  his  charge,  called  the  petition  a  libel,  and 
declared  that  any  thing  which  disturbs  the  governmenf  is 
within  the  case  de  libellis  famosis  (the  star-chamber  doc 
trine.)  Holloway  told  the  jury,  that  the  end  and  intention  of 
every  action,  is  to  be  considered;  and  that  as  the  bishops 
had  no  ill  intention,  in  delivering  their  petition,  it  could  not 
be  deemed  malicious  or  libellous.  Powell  declared,  that  false 
hood  and  malice  were  two  essential  qualities  of  a  libel,  which 
the  prosecutor  is  obliged  to  prove.  Aliibone  replied  upon 
Powell,  that  we  are  not  to  measure  things  from  any  truth 
they  have  in  themselves,  but  from  the  aspect  they  have  on  the 
government;  for  that  every  tittle  of  a  libel  may  be  true,  and 
yet  be  a  libel  still. 

The  compass  of  this  paper  would  not  admit  me  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  at  length;  but  I  have  endeavored  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  truth,  to  give  the  substance  and  effect 
of  them  as  I  read  them. 

It  has  been  generally  said,  that  the  judges,  on  this  trial, 
were  equally  divided  in  their  opinions;  but  we  shall  find  a 
majority  on  the  bench  in  favor  of  the  bishops,  when  we  con 
sider,  that  the  cause,  as  to  Aliibone,  was  beyond  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  the  court  (coram  nonjudice). 

Here  then  is  a  late  authority,  which  sets  aside,  destroys, 
and  annuls  the  doctrine  of  the  star-chamber,  reported  by  sir 
Edward  Coke,  in  his  case  de  libeUis  famosis. 
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Agreeable  to  this  late  impartial  decision,  is  the  civil  law, 
concerning  libels.  It  is  there  said,  that  calumny  is  criminal 
only  when  it  is  false,  (calwmniaria  est  falsa  crimina  dicere;) 
and  not  criminal  when  it  is  true,  (vera  crimina  dicere^  and 
therefore  a  writing,  that  insinuates  a  falsehood,  and  does  not 
directly  assert  it,  cannot  come  under  the  denomination  of  a 
libel,  (wVott  libzlhisfamosus  quoad  accusatione  quia  non  constat 
directis  assertionibus,  in  quibus  venit  verum  aittfalsum  quod 
omnino  requirit  libdlus  famosus.')  In  those  cases  where  the 
design  to  injure  does  not  evidently  appear  from  the  nature  of 
the  words,  the  intention  is  not  to  be  presumed,  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  plaintiff  to  prove  the  malice,  (animus  injuriandi  non 
prcesumitur  et  incumbit  injuriatio  cum  probare}. 

These  resolutions  of  the  Roman  lawyers  bear  so  great  a 
conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  Powell  and  Holloway,  that 
it  seems  they  had  them  in  view,  when  they  gave  their  opin 
ions.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  makes  several  glances  at  them,  in 
his  argument;  but  throwing  that  supposition  out  of  the  ques 
tion,  natural  equity,  on  which  the  civil  law  is  founded,  (the 
principle  of  passive  obedience  always  excepted)  would  have 
directed  any  imp  rtial  man  of  common  understanding  to  the 
same  decision. 

In  civil  actions  an  advocate  should  never  appear  but  when  he 
is  persuaded  the  merits  of  the  cause  lie  on  the  side  of  his  client. 
In  criminal  actions  it  often  happens,  that  the  defendant  in  strict 
justice  deserves  punishment;  yet  a  counsel  may  oppose  it  when 
a  magistrate  cannot  come  at  the  offender,  without  making  a 
breach  in  the  harriers  of  liberty,  and  opening  a  flood-gate  to  ar 
bitrary  power.  But  when  the  defendant  is  innocent,  and  un 
justly  prosecuted,  his  counsel  may,  nay  ought  to  take  all  advan 
tages,  and  use  every  stratagem  that  skill,  art,  and  learning  can 
furnish  him  with.  This  last  was  the  case  of  Zenger,  at  New 
York,  as  appears  by  the  printed  trial,  and  the  verdict  of  the 
jury.  It  was  a  popular  cause.  The  liberty  of  the  press  in 
that  province  depended  on  it.  On  such  occasions  the  dry  rules 
of  strict  pleading  are  never  observed.  The  counsel  for  the  de 
fendant  sometimes  argues  from  the  known  principles  of  law; 
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tiicn  raises  doubts  and  difficulties,  to  confound  his  antagonist; 
now  applies  himself  to  the  affections;  and  chiefly  endeavors 
to  raise  the  passions.  Zeiiger's  defence  is  not  to  be  consider 
ed  in  all  those  different  lights;  yet  a  gentleman  of  Barbadoes 
assures  us,  that  it  was  published  as  a  solemn  argument  in  the 
laws,  and  therefore  writes  a  very  elah  >rate  confutation  of  it. 

I  propose  to  consider  some  of  his  objections,  as  far  as  they 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  contended  for  in  this  paper. 

This  author  begun  his  remarks,  by  giving  us  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  method  of  reasoning.  It  seems  the  attor 
ney-general  on  the  first'objected,  that  a  negative  could  not 
be  proved ;  to  which  the  counsel  for  Zenger  replied,  that  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  that  general  rule;  and  instanced  when 
a  man  is  charged  with  killing  another;  if  he  be  innocent,  he 
may  prove  the  man  said  to  be  killed,  to  be  still  alive.  The 
remarker  will  not  allow  this  to  be  a  good  proof  of  the  nega 
tive,  for,  says  he,  « this  is  no  more  than  one  instance  of  one 
"affirmative,  being  destroyed  by  another,  that  infers  a  nega- 
«  tive  of  the  first."  It  cost  me  some  time  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  this  superlative  nonsense;  and  I  think  I  have  at 
last  discovered  it.  What  he  understands  by  the  first  affirma 
tive,  is  the  instance  of  the  man's  being  charged  with  killing 
another;  the  second  affirmative,  is  the  man's  being  alive; 
which  certainly  infers,  that  the  man  was  not  killed:  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  negative  of  the  first.  But  the  remarker  of 
Barbadoes,  blunders  strangely.  Mr.  Hamilton's  words  are 
clear.  He  says,  the  party  accused  is  on  the  negative,  viz. 
that  he  did  not  kill;  which  he  may  prove  by  an  affirmative, 
viz.  that  the  man  said  to  be  killed,  is  still  alive. 

Again,  «  at  which  rate,"  continues  our  Barbadoes  author, 
"  most  negatives  may  be  proved."  There  indeed  the  gentle 
man  happened  to  stumble  right;  for  every  negative,  capable 
of  proof  can  only  be  proved  after  the  same  manner,  namely 
by  an  affirmative.  "  But  then,"  he  adds,  "  that  a  man  will  be 
«  put  upon  proving,  he  did  not  kill,  because  such  proof  may 
"  be  had  sometimes,  and  so  the  old  rule  will  be  discarded." 
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This  is  clearly  anonsequitur,  (not  an  argument);  for  though 
a  man  may  prove  a  negative,  if  he  finds  it  for  his  advantage, 
it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  do  it, 
and  so  that  old  rule  will  be  preserved. 

After  such  notable  instances  of  a  blundering  unlogical  head, 
we  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  many  absurdities  and  con 
tradictions  of  this  author,  which  occur  in  the  sequel  of  his 
No-argument. 

But  I  shall  only  cite  those  passages  where  there  is  a  pro 
bability  of  guessing  at  his  meaning,  for  he  has  so  preposter 
ously  jumbled  together  this  little  stock  of  ideas,  that  even  after 
the  greatest  efforts,  I  could  find  but  very  little  sense  or  co 
herence  in  them.  I  should  not  however,  have  discontinued  my 
labor,  had  I  not  been  apprehensive  of  the  fate  of  prior  Don 
Quixotte,  who  ran  distracted  by  endeavoring  to  unbowel  the 
sense  of  the  following  passage — "  The  reason  of  your  unrea- 
"  sonableness,  which  against  my  reason  is  wrought,  doth  so 
«  weaken  my  reason,  as  with  all  reason  I  do  justly  com- 
«  plain."  There  are  several  profound  passages,  in  the  re 
marks,  not  a  whit  inferior  to  this.  The  dissertation  on  the 
negative  and  affirmative,  I  once  thought  to  be  an  exact  coun 
terpart  of  it. 

Our  author  labors  to  prove  that  a  libel,  whether  true  or 
false,  is  punishable.  The  first  authority  for  this  purpose,  is 
the  case  of  John  de  Northampton,  adjudged  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Northampton  had  wrote  a  libellous  letter  to  one 
of  the  king's  council,  purporting  that  the  judges  would  do 
no  great  thing,  at  the  commandment  of  the  king,  &c.,  the 
said  John  was  called,  and  the  court  pronounced  judgment 
against  him  on  those  grounds,  that  the  letter  contained  no 
truth  in  it,  and  might  incense  the  king  against  his  judges. 
Mr.  Hamilton  says,  that  by  this  judgment  it  appears,  the 
libellous  words  were  utterly  false,  and  that  the  falsehood  was 
the  crime,  and  is  the  ground  of  the  judgment.  The  remarkcr 
rejects  this  explanation,  and  gives  us  an  ingenious  comment 
of  his  own.  First,  he  says,  there  is  neither  truth  nor  falsehood 
in  the  words,  at  the  time  they  \vcre  wrote.  Secondly,  that 
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they  were  the  same  as  if  John  had  said  the  roof  of  West 
minster-hall  would  fall  on  the  judges.  Thirdly,  that  the  words 
taken  hy  themselves  have  no  ill  meaning.  Fourthly,  that  the 
judges  ought  to  do  their  duty,  without  any  respect  to  the 
king's  commandment  (they  are  sworn  so  to  do).  Fifthly,  he 
asks  where  then  was  the  offence?  he  answers,  sixthly,  the 
record  shows  it.  Seventhly,  he  says  that  the  author  of  the 
letter,  was  an  attorney  of  the  court,  and  by  the  contents 
thereof,  (meaning  the  contents  of  the  letter  not  the  contents 
of  the  court)  he  presumes  to  undertake  for  the  behavior  of 
the  judges.  Eighthly,  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  a  per 
son  of  the  king's  council.  Ninthly,  that  he  might  possibly 
communicate  it  to  the  king.  Tenthly,  that  it  might  naturally 
incense  the  king  against  the  court.  Eleventhly,  that  great 
things  were  done  in  those  days  hy  the  king's  commandment, 
for  the  judges  held  their  post  at  will  and  pleasure.  Twelfthly, 
that  it  was  therefore  proper  for  the  judges  to  assert,  that  the 
letter  contained  no  truth,  in  order  to  acquit  themselves  to  the 
king.  Thirteenthly,  that  the  judges  asserted  a  falsehood,  only 
to  acquit  themselves  to  his  majesty,  because  what  they  asserted 
was  no  grounds  of  their  judgment.  Fourteenthly  and  lastly, 
the  commentator  avers  (with  much  modesty)  that  all  this 
senseless  stuff,  is  a  plain  and  natural  construction  of  the  case ; 
but  he  would  not  have  us  take  it  wholly  on  his  own  word,  and 
undertakes  to  show  that  the  case  was  so  understood  by  JVo?/? 
in  wbose  mouth  our  author  puts  just  such  becoming  nonsense 
as  he  entertained  us  with  from  himself. 

It  requires  no  great  penetration  to  make  this  discussion  in 
question  appear  reasonable  and  intelligible.  But  it  ought  first 
to  be  observed  that  Eward  III.  was  one  of  the  best  and  wisest, 
as  well  as  the  bravest  of  our  kings,  and  that  the  law  had 
never  a  freer  course  than  under  his  reign.  Where  the  letter 
mentions  that  tiie  judges  would  do  no  great  things  (I.  e.  illegal 
things)  by  the  king's  commandment,  it  was  plainly  insinuated, 
that  the  judges  suspected  that  the  king  might  command  them 
to  do  illegal  things.  Now  by  the  means  of  that  letter  the 
king  bring  led  to  imagine  that  the  judges  harbored  a  suspi- 
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cion  so  unworthy  of  him,  might  he  justly  incensed  against 
them :  Therefore  the  record  truly  says,  that  the  letter  was 
utterly  false,  and  that  there  was  couched  under  it,  an  insi 
nuation  (certainly  malicious)  that  might  raise  an  indignation 
in  this  king  against  the  court,  &c.,  since  it  evidently  appears, 
that  not  only  the  falsehood,  hut  also  the  malice  was  the  ground 
of  the  judgment. 

I  agree  with  the  remarker,  that  Noy,  citing  this  case,  says 
that  the  letter  contained  no  ill,  yet  the  writer  was  punished; 
but  these  words  are  absolutely  as  they  stand  in  the  remarks 
attached  from  the  context.  Noy  adduces  Northampton's  case, 
to  prove  that  a  man  is  punishable  for  contemplating  without 
a  cause,  though  the  words  of  the  complaint  (simply  consider 
ed)  should  contain  no  ill  in  them,  it  is  not  natural  to  inquire 
whether  the  application  be  just:  it  is  only  an  expression  of  a 
counsel  at  the  bar.  The  case  was  adjourned,  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  it.  Yet  these  words  of  Noy,  the  remarker,  would  pass 
on  the  reader  as  a  good  authority.  «  This  book,  therefore," 
quoth  he,  referring  to  Godbolt's  reports,  «  follows  the  record 
*«  of  Northampton's  case,  and  says,  that  because  it  might  in- 
«  cense  the  king  against  the  judges  he  was  punished;9'  which 
is  almost  a  translation  of  Praetextu  cujus,  &c.  I  could  rea 
dily  pardon  our  author's  gibberish,  and  want  of  apprehension, 
but  cannot  so  easily  digest  his  insincerity. 

The  remarker  in  the  next  place  proceeds  to  the  trial  of  the 
seven  bishops;  I  shall  quote  his  own  words,  though  I  know 
they  are  so  senseless  and  insipid,  that  I  run  the  risk  of  tres 
passing  on  the  reader's  patience;  however  here  they  be, 
"  Mr.  Justice  Powell  also  does  say,  that  to  make  it  a  libel, 
it  must  be  false,  it  must  be  malicious9  and  it  must  tend  to  sedi 
tion."  Upon  which  words  of  this  learned  and  worthy  judge,  I 
would  not  presume  to  offer  any  comment,  except  that  which 
other  words  of  his  own  afford,  that  plainly  show  in  what 
sense  he  then  spoke.  His  subsequent  words  are  thesr :  «  the 
«  bishops  tell  his  majesty,  it  is  not  out  of  avrrsenoss,"  &c. 
So  that  the  judge  put  the  whole  upon  that  single  point,  whe- 
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ther  it  be  true  that  the  king  had  a  dispensing  power  or  not? 
which  is  a  question  of  law,  and  not  of  fact;  and  accordingly 
the  judge  appeals  to  his  own  reading  in  the  law,  not  to  wit 
nesses  or  other  testimonies  for  a  decision  of  it." 

Now  the  bishops  had  asserted  in  the  libel  they  were  charg 
ed  with,  that  the  dispensing  power,  claimed  by  the  king  in 
his  declaration,  was  illegal.  The  remarker,  by  granting  that 
the  prelates  might  prove  part  of  their  assertion,  viz.  that  the 
dispensing  power  was  illegal,  which  is  a  question  of  law,  ne 
cessarily  allows  them  to  prove  the  other  part  of  their  asser 
tion,  viz.  That  his  majesty  had  claimed  such  a  power,  which 
is  a  question  of  fact;  for  the  former  could  not  be  decided 
without  proving  or  admitting  the  latter,  and  so  in  all  other 
cases,  where  a  man  publishes  of  a  magistrate,  that  he  has 
acted,  or  commanded  an  illegal  thing,  if  the  defendant  shall 
be  admitted  to  prove  the  mode  or  illegality  of  the  thing,  it  is 
evidently  implied  that  he  may  prove  the  thing  itself;  so  that 
on  the  gentleman's  own  premises,  it  is  a  clear  consequence, 
that  a  man  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  shall  be  admitted  to  give 
the  truth  in  evidence.  The  remarker  has  a  method  of  rea 
soning  peculiar  to  himself;  he  frequently  advances  argu 
ments,  which  directly  prove  the  very  point  he  is  laboring  to 
confute. 

But  in  truth,  judge  Powell's  words  would  not  have  given  the 
least  color  to  such  a  ridiculous  distinction,  if  they  had  been 
fairly  quoted,  lie  affirms  with  the  strongest  emphasis,  that  to 
make  it  a  libel,  it  must  be/a/se,  it  must  be  malicious,  and  it 
must  tend  to  sedition.  (Let  it  be  observed  that  these  three  quali 
ties  of  a  libel  against  the  government  are  in  the  conjunctive} 
his  subsequent  words  are  these,  "  as  to  the  falsehood,  I  see 
"  nothing  that  is  offered  by  the  king's  counsel;  nor  any  thing 
"  as  to  the  malice."  Here  the  judge  puts  the  proof  both  of 
the  falsehood  and  malice  on  the  prosecutor;  and  though  the 
falsehood  in  this  case  was  a  question  of  law,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  but  that  the  malice  was  a  question  of  fact.  Now  shall 
we  attribute  this  omission  to  the  inadvertency  of  the  remark 
er?  No,  that  cannot  be  supposed;  for  the  sentence  immedi- 
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ately  followed.  But  they  were  nailing  decisive  words,  which 
if  they  were  fairly  quoted,  had  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  and 
left  the  remarker  without  the  least  room  for  evasion;  and 
therefore  he  very  honestly  dropped  them. 

Our  author  says  it  is  necessary  to  consult  Bracton,  in  or 
der  to  fix  our  idea  of  a  libel.  Now  Bracton,  throughout  his 
five  books  de  Iegibus9  el  consuetudinibus  anglice,  only  once  hap 
pens  to  mention  libels,  very  perfunctorily.  He  says,  no  more 
than,  that  a  man  may  receive  aw  injury  by  a  lampoon  and 
things  of  that  nature.  Fit  injuria  cum  de  eo  factum  carmen 
Jamosum  et  huejusmodi.  Pray  how  is  any  person's  idea  of  a 
libel,  the  better  fixt  by  this  description  of  it?  Our  author  very 
sagaciously  observes,  on  these  words  of  Bracton,  that  the 
falsity  of  a  libel,  is  neither  expressed  nor  implied  by  them. 
That  it  is  not  expressed  is  self-evident  ;  but  that  it  is  not  im 
plied,  we  have  only  the  remarker's  ipse  dixit  for  it. 

But  it  was  really  idle  and  impertinent  to  draw  this  antient 
lawyer  into  the  dispute,  as  nothing  could  be  learned  from  him, 
only  that  a  libel  is  an  injury,  which  every  body  will  readily 
grant.  I  have  good  ground  to  suspect,  that  our  author  did 
not  consult  Bracton  on  this  occasion;  the  passage  cited  in  the 
remarks,  is  literally  transcribed  from  Coke's  ninth  report, 
folio  60;  by  which  an  unlearned  reader  might  be  easily  led 
to  believe,  that  our  author  was  well  skilled  in  antient  learning: 
ridiculous  affectation  and  pedantry  this. 

To  follow  the  remarker  through  all  his  incoherences  and 
absurdities,  would  be  irksome;  and  indeed  nothing  is  more 
vexatious  than  to  be  obliged  to  refute  lies  and  nonsense.  Be 
sides,  a  writer  who  is  convicted  of  imposing  wilful  falsehoods 
on  the  reader,  ought  to  be  regarded  with  abhorrence  and  con 
tempt.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  treated  him  with  an  acri 
mony  of  style,  which  noting  but  his  malice  and  want  of  sin 
cerity,  and  not  his  ignorance,  his  dullness,  or  vanity,  could 
have  justified:  however,  as  to  the  precedents  and  proceedings 
against  libelling,  before  the  ease  of  the  seven  bishops,  he 
ought  to  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  ho 
nor  he  has  justly  acquired  by  transcribing  them  from  com- 
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mon-place  books  and  publishing  them  in  gazettes.  Pretty 
speculations  these  to  be  inserted  in  newspapers,  especially 
when  they  come  clothed  and  loaded  under  the  jargon  and 
tackle  of  the  law. 

I  am  sure  that  by  this  time  the  reader  must  be  heartily  tired 
with  the  little  I  have  offered  on  the  subject,  though  I  have 
endeavored  to  speak  so  as  to  be  understood ;  yet  it  in  some 
measure  appeared  necessary  to  expose  the  folly  and  igno 
rance  of  this  author,  inasmuch  as  he  seemed  to  be  cherish 
ed  by  some  pernicious  insects  of  the  profession,  who  neglect 
ing  the  noblest  parts  feed  on  the  rotten  branches  of  the  law. 

Besides,  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  be  wholly  abolished,  if 
the  remarker  could  have  propagated  the  doctrine  of  punishing 
truth.  Yet  he  declares  he  would  not  be  thought  to  derogate 
from  that  noble  privilege  of  a  free  people.  How  does  he  re 
concile  those  contradirtions?  why  truly  thus:  he  says,  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  bulwark  and  two-edged  weapon, 
capable  of  cutting  two  ways,  and  is  only  to  be  trusted  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  wit  and  address,  and  not  with  such  fools 
as  rail  without  art.  I  pass  over  the  blunder  of  his  calling  a 
bulwark  a  two-edged  weapon,  for  a  lawyer  is  not  supposed 
to  be  acquainted  with  military  terms;  but  is  it  not  highly  ri 
diculous,  that  the  gentleman  will  not  allow  a  squib  to  be  fired 
from  the  bulwark  of  liberty,  yet  freely  gives  permission  to 
erect  on  it  a  battery  of  cannon. 

Upon  the  whole  to  suppress  inquiries  into  the  administra 
tion  is  good  policy  in  an  arbitrary  government;  but  a  free 
constitution  and  freedom  of  speech,  have  such  a  reciprocal 
dependence  on  each  other,  that  they  cannot  subsist  without 
consisting  together. 
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GOVERNMENT  is  aptly  compared  to  architecture,  if 
the  superstructure  is  too  heavy  for  the  foundation,  the  build 
ing  totters,  though  assisted  by  outward  props  of  art.  But 
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leaving  it  to  every  body  to  mould  the  similitude  according  ^ 
his  particular  fancy,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  people  have 
made  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  legislature  in  every 
free  state;  which  has  been  more  or  less  so,  in  proportion  to 
the  share  they  have  had  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  The 
English  constitution  is  fixt  on  the  strongest  basis,  we  choose 
whomsoever  we  please  for  our  representatives,  and  thus  we 
have  all  the  advantages  of  a  democracy,  without  any  of  its 
inconveniencies. 

Popular  governments  have  not  been  framed  without  the 
wisest  reasons.  It  seemed  highly  fitting,  that  the  conduct  of 
magistrates  created  by  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  should 
be  made  liable  to  the  inspection  and  animadversion  of  the 
whole.  Besides,  there  could  not  be  a  more  potent  counter 
poise  to  the  designs  of  ambitious  men,  than  a  multitude  that 
hated  and  feared  ambition.  Moreover  the  power  they  possess 
ed  though  great  collectively,  yet  being  distributed  among  a 
vast  number,  the  share  of  each  individual  was  too  inconside 
rable  to  lay  him  under  any  temptations  of  turning  it  to  a 
wrong  use.  Again,  a  body  of  people  thus  circumstanced, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  judge  amiss  on  any  essential  points; 
for  if  they  decide  in  favor  of  themselves,  which  is  extremely 
natural,  their  decision  is  just,  inasmuch  as  whatever  contri 
butes  to  their  benefit  is  a  general  benefit,  and  advances  the 
real  public  good.  Hence  we  have  an  easy  solution  of  the  so- 
phism,  so  often  proposed  by  the  abettors  of  tyranny,  who  tell 
us,  that  when  differences  arise  between  a  prince  and  his  sub 
jects,  the  latter  are  incapable  of  being  judges  of  the  controver 
sy,  for  that  would  fee  setting  up  judge  and  party  in  the  same 
person. 

Some  foreigners,  have  had  a  truer  idea  of  our  constitution. 
We  read  in  the  memoirs  of  the  late  archbishop  of  Cambray, 
Fenelon,  the  celebrated  author  of  Telemachus,  a  conversa 
tion  which  he  had  with  the  pretender,  (son  of  James  II.  of 
England.)  "  If  ever  you  come  to  the  crown  of  England,"  says 
the  bishop,  "  you  will  be  a  happy  prince;  with  an  unlimit- 
"  ed  power  to  do  good,  and  only  restrained  from  doing  evil." 
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ig£  £.  yf  haps,  would  have  said  in  plain  English, 

ty  to  do  as  much  good  as  you  please,  but 
ill  do  us  no  hurt."  The  bishop  sweetened 
it  would  appear  in  its  simple  form,  to  a 
notions  of  arbitrary  power,  and  educated 
among  a  t  /e,  who  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  boast  of  their 
slavery, 

What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  hear  them  frequently 
object  to  the  English  gentlemen  that  travel  in  their  country.1 
What  is  your  king?  Commend  me  to  our  grand  monarch, 
who  can  do  whatever  lie  pleases.  But  begging  pardon  of  these 
facetious  gentlemen,  whom  it  is  not  my  intention  to  disturb, 
in  their  many  notions  of  government,  I  shall  go  on  to  ex 
amine  what  were  the  sentiments  of  tiic  anticnt  Romans  on 
this  head. 

We  find  that  their  dictator,  a  magistrate  never  created 
but  in  cases  of  great  extremity,  vested  with  power  as  abso 
lute  during  his  oitice  (which  never  exceeded  six  months)  as 
the  greatest  kings  were  never  possessed  of;  this  great  ruler 
was  liable  to  be  called  to  an  accountk  by  any  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  whose  persons  were  at  the  same  time  render 
ed  sacred,  by  the  most  solemn  laws. 

This  is  evident  proof,  that  the  Romans  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  people  could  not  in  any  sense  divest  themselves  of  the 
supreme  authority,  by  conferring  the  most  extensive  power 
they  possibly  could  imagine,  on  one  or  more  "persons  acting 
as  magistrates. 

This  appears  still  more  evident,  in  remarking1  that  the 


5  Qu'est  ce  qui  votre  roi  ?  paries  moi  de  notre  grand  monarque,  mor- 
blieu!  qui  pent  faire  tout  ce  qu'il  veut 

k  Si  antiquus  duimus  plebi  Romanx  esset,  (says  one  of  the  tribunes.)  Se 
audacter  laturum  de  abrogando.  Q.  Fabii,  Dictatoris  Imperio,  T.  Liv. 
lib.  22.  chap.  25. 

1  Tribunes  plebis  appello,  (says  an  illustrious  senator  to  the  dictator) 
provoco  ad  populum,  eumque  tibi  fugienti  senatus  judicium,judicem  fero. 
lib.  8.  chap.  33, 
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people  sat  as  umpire  of  the  differences  which  had  arit> 

tween  the  dictator  and  senate,  in  the  case  of  young  Fabi]%>. 

The  great  deference  which  Cicero  paid  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Roman  people,  appears  by  those  inimitable  orations,  of 
which  they  were  the  sole  judges  and  auditors.  That  great 
orator  had  a  just  opinion  of  their  understanding.  Nothing 
gave  him  a  more  sensible  pleasure  than  their  approbation. 
But  the  Roman  populace  was  more  learned  than  ours — more 
'virtuous  perhaps;  but  their  sense  of  discernment  was  not  bet 
ter  than  ours.  However,  the  judgment  of  a  whole  people,  es 
pecially  of  a  free  people,  is  looked  upon  to  be  infallible,  so 
that  it  is  become  a  common  proverb,  that  the  voice  of  God  is 
the  voice  of  the  people — Vox  Dei  est  populi  vox.  And  this 
is  universally  true,  while  they  remain  in  their  proper  sphere, 
unbiassed  by  faction,  undeluded  by  the  tricks  of  designing 
men. 

Thank  God !  we  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  these  pri 
vileges.  But  can  we  be  taught  to  prize  them  too  much?  or 
how  can  we  prize  them  equal  to  their  value,  if  we  do  not 
know  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  that  they  are  not  a  gift  be 
stowed  upon  us  by  other  men,  but  a  right  that  belongs  to  us 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature? 

Since  they  are  our  right,  let  us  be  vigilant  to  preserve  them 
uninfringed,  and  free  from  encroachments;  if  animosities 
arise,  and  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  party;  let 
each  of  us  range  himself  on  the  side  which  unfurls  the  en 
signs  of  public  good.  Faction  will  then  vanish,  which  if  not 
timely  suppressed,  may  overturn  the  balance,  the  palladium 
of  liberty,  and  crush  us  under  its  ruins. 

The  design  of  this  paper,  is  to  assert  the  common  rights  of 
mankind,  by  endeavoring  to  illustrate  eternal  truths,  that 
cannot  be  shaken  even  with  the  foundations  of  the  world. 

I  may  take  another  opportunity  to  show,  how  a  government 
founded  on  these  principles  rises  into  the  most  beautiful  struc 
ture,  with  all  the  graces  of  symmetry  and  proportion,  as  much 
different  from  that  raised  on  arbitrary  power,  as  Roman 
architecture  from  a  gothic  building. 
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/From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  April  8,  1736. 

of  the  Iaw,m  says, — the  king  can  do  no 
Moeth  wrong  he  is  not  the  king."  And  in 
'hen  the  king  doth  justice  he  is  God's  vicar, 
but  when  he  aoJi  unjustly  he  is  the  agent  of  the  devil.0  The 
politeness  of  the  later  times,  has  given  a  softer  turn  to  the  ex 
pression.  It  is  now  said,  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  but  his 
ministers  may.  In  allusion  to  this  the  parliament  of  1741,  de 
clared  they  made  war  against  the  king  for  the  king's  service. 
But  his  majesty  affirmed  that  such  a  distinction  was  absurd, 
though  by  the  way  his  own  creed  contained  a  greater  absur 
dity,  for  he  believed  he  had  an  authority  from  God  to  oppress 
the  subjects,  whom  by  the  same  authority,  he  was  obliged  to 
cherish  and  defend.  Aristotle  calls  all  princes  tyrants,  from 
the  moment  they  set  up  an  interest  different  from  that  of  their 
subjects;  arid  this  is  the  only  definition  he  gives  us  of  tyran 
ny.  Our  own  countryman,  before  cited,  and  the  sagacious 
Greek,  both  agree  on  this  point,  that  a  governor  who  acts 
contrary  to  the  ends  of  government,  loses  the  title  bestowed 
on  him  at  his  institution.  It  would  be  highly  improper  to  give 
the  same  name  to  things  of  different  qualities,  or  that  pro 
duce  different  effects;  matter,  while  it  communicates  heat,  is 
generally  called  Jire,  but  when  the  flames  are  extinguished, 
the  appellation  is  changed.  Sometimes  indeed  the  same  sound 
serves  to  express  things  of  a  contrary  nature;  but  that  only 
denotes  a  defect,  or  poverty  in  the  language. 

A  wicked  prince  imagines  that  the  crown  receives  a  new 
lustre  from  absolute  power,  whereas  every  step  he  takes  to 
obtain  it,  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  crown. 


m  Bracton  de  leg.  Angl.  An  author  of  great  weight,  contemporary  with 
Henry  III. 

B  Rex  non  facit  injuriam,  qui  si  facit  injuriam,  non  est  rex. 

0  Dum  facit  justitiam  vicarius  est  regis  acterni,  minister  autere  diaboli 
rtum  dcclinet  ad  injuriam. 
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His  conduct  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  detestable ;  he  aims  at 
glory  and  power,  and  treads  the  path  that  leads  to  dishonor 
and  contempt;  he  is  a  plague  to  his  country,  and  deceives 
himself. 

During  the  inglorious  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  (except  a  part 
of  queen  Anne's)  it  was  a  perpetual  struggle  between  them 
and  the  people;  those  endeavoring  to  subvert,  and  these 
bravely  opposing  the  subverters  of  liberty.  What  were  the 
consequences?  One  lost  his  life  on  a  scaffold,  another  was 
banished.  The  memory  of  all  of  them  stinks  in  the  nostrils 
of  every  true  lover  of  his  country;  and  their  history  stains 
with  indelible  blots  the  English  annals. 

The  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth'  furnishes  a  beautiful  con 
trast.  All  her  views  centered  in  one  object,  which  was  the 
public  good.  She  made  it  her  study  to  gain  the  love  of  her 
subjects,  not  by  flattery  or  little  soothing  arts,  but  by  ren 
dering  them  substantial  favors.  It  was  far  from  her  policy  to 
encroach  on  their  privileges;  she  augmented  arid  secured 
them. 

And  it  is  remarked  to  her  eternal  honor,  that  the  acts 
presented  to  her  for  her  royal  approbation  (forty  or  fifty  of  a 
session  of  parliament)  were  signed  without  examining  any 
farther  than  the  titles.  This  wise  and  good  queen  only  reigned 
for  her  people,  and  knew  that  it  -  as  absurd  to  imagine  they 
would  promote  any  thing  contrary  to  their  own  interests, 
which  she  so  studiously  endeavored  to  advance.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  this  queen  asked  money  of  the  parliament, 
they  frequently  gave  her  more  than  she  demanded,  and  never 
inquired  how  it  was  disposed  of,  except  for  form  sake,  be 
ing  fully  convinced  she  would  not  employ  it  but  for  the  gene 
ral  welfare.  Happy  princess,  happy  people!  what  harmony, 
what  mutual  confidence!  Seconded  by  the  hearts  and  purses 
of  her  subjects,  she  crushed  the  exorbitant  power  of  Spain, 
which  threatened  destruction  to  England,  and  chains  to  all 
Europe.  That  monarchy  has  ever  since  pined  under  the 
stroke,  so  that  now  when  we  send  a  man  of  war  or  two  to 
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the  West  Indies,  it  puts  her  into  such  a  panic  fright,  that 
if  the  galleons  can  steal  home,  she  sings  Te  Deum  as  for  a 
victory. 

This  is  a  true  picture  of  government,  its  reverse  is  tyranny. 


ON    HUMAN    VANITY. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Dec.  4,  1735. 

MR.  FRANKLIN, 

MEETING  with  the  following  curious  little  piece,  the 
other  day,  I  send  it  to  you  to  republish,  as  it  is  now  in  very 
few  hands.  There  is  something  so  elegant  in  the  imagina 
tion,  conveyed  in  so  delicate  a  style,  and  accompanied  with  a 
moral  so  just  and  elevated,  that  it  must  yield  great  pleasure 
and  instruction  to  every  mind  of  real  taste  and  virtue. 

Cicero,  in  the  first  of  his  Tusculan  questions,  finely  exposes 
the  vain  judgment  we  are  apt  to  form,  of  the  duration  of  human 
life  compare'd  with  eternity.  In  illustrating  this  argument,  he 
quotes  a  passage  of  natural  history  from  Aristotle,  concern 
ing  a  species  of  insects  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hypanis, 
that  never  outlive  the  day  in  which  they  are  horn. 

To  pursue  the  thought  of  this  elegant  writer,  let  us  sup 
pose  one  of  the  most  robust  of  these  Hypanians,  so  famed  in 
history,  was  in  a  manner  coeval  with  time  itself;  that  he 
began  to  exist  at  the  break  of  day,  and  that  from  the  uncom 
mon  strength  of  his  constitution,  he  has  been  able  to  show 
himself  active  in  life,  through  the  numberless  minutes  often 
or  twelve  hours.  Through  so  long  a  series  of  seconds,  he 
must  have  acquired  vast  wisdom  in  his  way,  from  observa 
tion  and  experience. 

He  looks  upon  his  fellow-creatures  who  died  about  noon, 
to  be  happily  delivered  from  the  many  inconveniencies  of  old 
age;  and  can  perhaps  recount  to  his  great  grandson,  a  sur 
prising  tradition  of  actions,  before  any  records  of  their  na 
tion  were  extant.  The  young  swarm  of  Hypanians,  who 
may  be  advanced  one  hour  in  life,  approach  his  person  with 
respect,  and  listen  to  his  improving  discourse:  Every  thing 
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lie  says  \vili  seem  wonderful  to  their  short-lived  generation. 
The  compass  of  a  day  will  he  esteemed  the  whole  duration  of 
time;  and  the  first  dawn  of  light  will,  in  their  chronology,  be 
styled  the  great  era  of  their  creation. 

Let  us  now  suppose  this  venerable  insect,  this  JVesfor  of 
Hypania  should,  a  little  before  his  death,  and  about  sun-set, 
send  for  all  his  descendants,  his  friends,  and  his  acquain 
tances,  out  of  the  desire  he  may  have  to  impart  his  last 
thoughts  to  them,  and  to  admonish  them,  with  his  departing 
breath.  They  meet,  perhaps,  under  the  spacious  shelter  of  a 
mushroom ;  and  the  dying  sage  addresses  himself  to  them 
after  the  following  manner. 

"  Friends  and  fellow-citizens!  I  perceive  the  longest  life 
must  however  end:  the  period  of  mine  is  now  at  hand:  nei 
ther  do  I  repine  at  my  fate,  since  my  great  age  is  become  a 
burthen  to  me;  and  there  is  nothing  new  to  me  under  the  sun: 
the  changes  and  revolutions  I  have  seen,  in  my  country;  the 
manifold  private  misfortunes  to  which  we  are  all  liable;  the  fa 
tal  diseases  incident  to  our  race,  have  abundantly  taught  me  this 
lesson  :  that  no  happiness  can  be  secure  or  lasting  whit  h  s 

placed  in  things  that  are  out  of  our  power Great  is  the 

uncertainty  of  life! A  whole  brood  of  our  infants  have  pe 
rished  in  a  moment,  by  a  keen  blast! Shoals  of  our  strag 
gling  youth,  have  been  swept  into  the  ocean  by  an  unexpect 
ed  breeze !...., .What  wasteful  desolation  have  we  not  suffered 

from  the  deluge  of  a  sudden  shower! Our  strongest  holds 

are  not  proof  against  a  storm  of  hail,  and  even  a  dark  cloud 
damps  the  very  stoutest  heart. 

<«  I  have  lived  in  the  first  ages,  and  conversed  with  insects 
of  a  larger  size  and  stronger  make,  and  I  must  add,  of  great 
er  virtue  than  any  can  boast  of  in  the  present  generation.  I 
must  conjure  you  to  give  yet  further  credit  to  my  latest  words 
when  I  assure  you,  that  yonder  sun,  which  now  appears  west 
ward,  beyond  the  water,  and  seems  not  to  be  far  distant  from 
the  earth,  in  my  remembrance  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  sky« 
and  shot  his  beams  directly  down  upon  us.  The  world  was 
much  more  enlightened  in  those  ages,  and  theair  much  warmer. 
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Think  it  not  dotage  in  me,  if  I  affirm,  that  glorious  being 
moves:  I  saw  his  first  setting  out  in  the  east,  and  I  hegan  my 
race  of  life,  near  the  time  when  he  began  his  immense  career. 
He  has  for  several  ages  advanced  along  the  sky  with  vast  heat 
and  unparalleled  brightness,  but  now  by  his  declination  and  a 
sensible  decay,  more  especially  of  late,  in  his  vigor,  I  foresee, 
that  all  nature  must  fall  in  a  little  time,  and  that  the  creation 
will  lie  buried  in  darkness,  in  less  than  a  century  of  minutes. 

"  Alas !  my  friends,  how  did  I  once  flatter  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  abiding  •  ere  forever;  how  magnificent  are  the  cells 
which  I  hollowed  out  for  myself:  what  confidence  did  I  re 
pose  in  the  firmness  and  spring  of  my  joints,  and  in  the 
strength  of  my  pinions!  But  I  have  lived  enough  to  nature, 
and  even  to  glory.  ^Neither  will  any  of  you,  whom  I  leave  be 
hind,  have  equal  satisfaction  in  life,  in  the  dark  declining  age 
which  I  see  is  already  began." 

Thus  far  this  agreeable  unknown  writer,  too  agreeable  we 
may  hope,  to  remain  always  concealed;  the  fine  allusion  to 
the  character  of  Julius  Cce.sar,  whose  words  he  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  this  illustrious  son  of  Hypanis,  is  perfectly  just 
and  beautiful,  and  aptly  points  out  the  moral  of  this  inimita 
ble  piece,  the  design  of  which  would  have  been  quite  pervert 
ed,  had  a  virtuous  character,  a  Cato,  or  a  Cicero,  been  made 
choice  of,  to  have  been  turned  into  ridicule.  Had  this  life  of 
a  day  been  represented  as  employed  in  the  exercise  of  vir 
tue,  it  would  have  had  equal  dignity  with  a  life  of  any  limited 
duration;  and  according  to  the  exalted  sentiments  of  Tully, 
would  have  been  preferable  to  an  immortality  filled  with  all  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  if  void  of  those  of  an  higher  kind:  but  as 
the  views  of  this  vain-glorious  insect  were  confined  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  existence,  as  he  only  boasts  the 
magnificent  cells  he  had  built,  and  the  length  of  happiness 
he  had  enjoyed,  he  is  the  proper  emblem  of  all  such  insects 
of  the  human  race,  whose  ambition  docs  not  extend  beyond 
the  like  narrow  limits;  and  notwithstanding  the  splendor  they 
appear  in  at  present,  they  will  no  more  deserve  the  regard  of 
posterity  than  the  butterflies  of  the  last  spring.  In  vain  has 
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history  been  taken  up  in  describing  the  numerous  swarms 
of  this  mischievous  species  which  has  infested  the  earth  in  the 
successive  ages:  Now  is  it  worth  the  inquiry  of  the  virtu 
ous,  whether  the  Rhine  or  the  Jldige,  may  not  perhaps  swarm 
with  them  at  present,  as  much  as  the  banks  of  Hypanis;  or 
whether  that  silver  rivulet  the  Thames,  may  not  show  a  spe 
cious  mole-hill,  covered  with  inhabitants  of  the  like  dignity 
and  importance.  The  busy  race  of  beings  attached  to  these 
fleeting  enjoyments  are  indeed  all  of  them  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness:  and  it  is  owing  to  their  imperfect  no 
tions  of  it,  that  they  stop  so  far  short  in  their  pursuit.  The 
present  prospect  of  pleasure  seems  to  bound  their  views,  and 
the  more  distant  scenes  of  happiness,  when  what  they  now 
propose  shall  be  attained,  do  not  strike  their  imagination.  I? 
is  a  great  stupidity,  or  thoughtlessness,  not  to  perceive,  that 
the  happiness  of  rational  natures  is   inseparably  connected 
with  imortality.  Creatures  only  endowed  with  sensation,  may 
in  a  low  sense,  be  reputed  happy,  so  long  as  their  sensations 
are  pleasing;  and  if  these  pleasing  sensations  are  commen 
surate  with  the  time  of  their  existence,  this  measure  of  hap 
piness  is  complete.    But  such  beings  as  are  endowed  with 
thought  and  reflection,  cannot  be  made  happy  by  any  limited 
term  of  happiness,  how  great  soever  its  duration  may  be.  The 
more  exquisite  and  more  valuable  their  enjoyments  are,  the 
more  painful  must  be  the  thought  that  they  are  to  have  an  end; 
and  this  pain  of  expectation  must  be  continually  increasing 
the  nearer  the  end  approaches.  And   if  these  beings   are 
themselves  immortal,  and  yet  insecure  of  the  continuance  of 
their  happiness,  the  case  is  far  worse,  since  an  eternal  void  of 
delight,  if  not  to  say  astate  of  misery,  must  succeed.  It  would 
here  be  of  no  moment,  whether  the  time  of  their  happiness 
were  measured  by  days  or  hours,  by  months  or  years,  or  by 
periods  of  the  most  immeasurable  length:  these  swiftly  flow 
ing  streams  bear  no  proportion  to  that  ocean  of  infinity, 
where   they  must  finish  their  course.   The  longest   dura 
tion  of  finite  happiness  avails  nothing,  when  it  is  past:  nor 
can  the  memory  of  itliave  any  other  effect  than  to  renew 
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a  perpetual  pining  after  pleasures  never  to  return,  ami  since 
virtue  is  the  only  pledge  and  security  of  a  happy  immor 
tality,  tiie  folly  of  sacrificing  it  to  any  temporal  advantages, 
how  important  soever  they  may  appear,  must  he  infinitely 
great,  and  cannot  but  leave  behind  it  an  eternal  regret. 

Note. — The  reader  familiar  with  the  happy  views  of  moral  good  which 
distinguishes  the  writings  of  Dr.  Franklin  above  all  the  writers  of  his 
age,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  this  beautiful  production,  the  first  concep 
tions,  which  were  amplified  and  digested  into  the  allegory  of  the  EPHE- 
MERON,  which  is  to  be  found  in  another  part  of  these  works;  addressed 
to  madam  Brillon.  Philadelphia  Editor. 


ON  TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Nov.  20,  1735. 

THE  desire  of  happiness  is  in  general  so  natural,  that  all 
the  world  are  in  pursuit  of  it;  all  have  this  one  end  solely  in 
view,  though  they  take  such  different  methods  to  attain  it,  and 
are  so  much  divided  in  their  notions  of  what  it  consists  of. 

As  evil  can  never  be  preferred,  and  though  evil  is  often 
the  effect  of  our  own  choice,  yet  we  never  desire  it,  but  under 
the  appearance  of  an  imaginary  good. 

Many  things  we  indulge  ourselves  in,  may  be  considered 
by  us  as  evils;  and  yet  be  desirable:  but  then,  they  are  only 
considered  as  evils  in  tlieir  effects  and  consequences,  not  as 
evils  at  present  and  attended  with  immediate  misery. 

Reason  represents  things  to  us,  not  only  as  they  are  at  pre 
sent,  but  as  they  are  in  their  whole  nature  and  tendency: 
passion  only  regards  them  in  the  former  light;  wh^n  this  go 
verns  us,  we  are  regardless  of  the  future,  and  are  only  affect 
ed  by  the  present. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  ever  to  enjoy  ourselves  rightly,  if 
our  conduct  be  not  such  as  to  preserve  the  harmony  and  or 
der  of  our  faculties,  and  the  original  frame  anil  constitution 
of  our  minds:  all  true  happiness,  as  all  that  is  truly  beauti 
ful,  can  only  result  from  order. 

Whilst  there  is  a  conflict  betwixt  the  two  principles  of  pas 
sion  and  reason,  we  must  be  miserable,  in  proportion  to  the 


ardor  of  the  struggle,  and  when  the  victory  is  gained,  and 
reason  is  so  far  subdued,  as  seldom  to  trouble  us  with  its  re 
monstrances,  the  happiness  we  have  then  attained,  is  not  the 
happiness  of  our  rational  nature,  but  the  happiness  only  of 
the  inferior  and  sensual  part  of  us;  and  consequently  a  very 
low  and  imperfect  happiness,  compared  with  that  which  the 
other  would  have  afforded  us. 

If  we  reflect  upon  any  one  passion  and  disposition  of  mind 
abstracted  from  virtue,  we  shall  soon  see  the  disconnexion 
between  that  and  true  solid  happiness;  it  is  of  the  very  es 
sence,  for  instance,  of  envy  to  be  uneasy  and  disquieted: 
pride  meets  with  provocations  and  disturbances  upon  almost 
every  occasion :  covetousness  is  ever  attended  with  solicitude 
and  anxiety :  ambition  has  its  disappointments  to  sour  us,  but 
never  the  good  fortune  to  satisfy  us;  its  appetite  grows  the 
keener  by  indulgence,  and  all  we  can  gratify  it  with  at  pre 
sent,  serves  but  the  more  to  inflame  its  insatiable  desires. 

The  passions,  by  being  too  much  conversant  with  earthly 
objects,  can  never  fix  in  us  a  proper  composure,  and  acqui- 
essence  of  mind.  Nothing  but  an  indifference  to  the  things  of 
this  world,  an  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence 
here,  and  a  wTell-grourided  expectation  of  happiness  hereafter, 
can  give  us  a  true  satisfactory  enjoyment  of  ourselves.  Vir 
tue  is  the  best  guard  against  the  many  unavoidable  evils  in 
cident  to  us;  nothing  better  alleviates  the  weight  of  the  af 
flictions,  or  gives  a  truer  relish  of  the  blessings  of  human  life. 

What  is  without  us  has  not  the  least  connection  with  hap 
piness,  only  so  far  as  the  preservation  of  our  lives  and  health 
depends  upon  it :  health  of  body,  though  so  far  necessary 
that  we  cannot  be  perfectly  happy  without  it,  it  is  not  suffi 
cient  to  make  us  happy  of  itself.  Happiness  springs  imme 
diately  from  the  mind :  health  is  but  to  be  considered  as  a 
condition  or  circumstance,  without  which  this  happiness  can 
not  be  tasted  pure  and  unabated. 

Virtue  is  the  best  preservative  of  health,  as  it  prescribes 
temperance,  and  such  a  regulation  of  our  passions  as  is  most 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  animal  economy.  So  that 
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it  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  true  happiness  of  the  mind, 
and  the  hest  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  body. 

If  our  desires  are  for  the  things  of  this  world,  they  are 
never  to  he  satisfied.  If  our  great  view  is  upon  those  of  the 
next,  the  expectation  of  them  is  an  infinitely  higher  satisfac 
tion  than  the  enjoyment  of  those  of  the  present. 

There  is  no  true  happiness  then  but  in  a  virtuous  and  self- 
approving  conduct,  unless  our  actions  will  bear  the  test  of 
our  sober  judgments  and  reflections  upon  them,  they  are  not 
the  actions,  and  consequently  not  the  happiness  of  a  rational 
being. 
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From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Feb.  18,  1754. 

IT  is  commonly  asserted,  that  without  self-denial  there  is 
no  virtue,  and  that  the  greater  the  self-denial  is,  the  greater 
is  the  virtue. 

If  it  were  said,  that  he  who  cannot  deny  himself  any  thing 
he  inclines  to,  though  he  knows  it  will  be  to  his  hurt,  has  not 
the  virtue  of  resolution  or  fortitude,  it  would  be  intelligible 
enough;  but  as  it  stands,  the  proposition  seems  obscure  or 
erroneous. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  virtues  singly. 

If  a  man  has  no  inclination  to  wrong  people  in  his  deal 
ings;  if  he  feels  no  temptation  to  it,  and  therefore  never  does 
it,  can  it  be  said,  that  he  is  not  a  just  man?  if  he  is  a  just 
man,  has  he  not  the  virtue  of  justice? 

If  to  a  certain  man,  idle  diversions  have  nothing  in  them 
that  is  tempting,  and  therefore  lie  never  relaxes  his  applica 
tion  to  business  for  their  sake,  is  he  not  an  industrious  man; 
or  has  he  not  the  virtue  of  industry? 

I  might  in  like  manner  instance  in  all  the  rest  of  the  vir 
tues;  but  to  make  the  thing  short,  as  it  is  certain,  that  the 
more  we  strive  against  the  temptation  to  any  vice,  and  prac 
tise  the  contrary  virtue,  the  weaker  will  that  temptation  be, 
and  the  stronger  will  be  that  habit;  till  at  length  the  tempta- 
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tion  hath  no  force,  or  entirely  vanishes :  does  it  follow  from 
thence,  that  in  our  endeavors  to  overcome  vice,  we  grow 
continually  less  and  less  virtuous,  till  at  length  we  have  no 
virtue  at  all? 

If  self-denial  be  the  essence  of  virtue,  then  it  follows,  that 
the  man  who  is  naturally  temperate,  just,  £c.,  is  not  virtu 
ous,  hut  that  in  order  to  he  virtuous,  he  must,  in  spite  of  his 
natural  inclinations  wrong  his  neighbors,  and  eat  and  drink, 
&c.,  to  excess. 

But,  perhaps  it  may  he  said,  that  by  the  word  -virtue,  in 
the  above  assertion,  is  meant  merit,  and  so  it  should  stand; 
thus  without  self-denial  there  is  no  merit;  and  the  greater 
the  self-denial  the  greater  the  merit. 

The  self-denial  here  meant  must  he,  when  our  inclinations 
are  toward  vice,  or  else  it  would  still  be  nonsense. 

By  merit  is  understood  desert;  and  when  we  say  a  man 
merits,  we  mean  that  he  deserves  praise  or  reward. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  merit  any  thing  of  God,  for  he  is 
above  our  services,  and  the  benefits  he  confers  on  us  are  the 
effects  of  his  goodness  and  bounty. 

All  our  merit  then  is  with  regard  to  one  another,  and  from 
one  to  another. 

Taking  then  the  proposition  as  it  stands — 

If  a  man  does  me  a  service,  from  a  natural  benevolent  in 
clination,  does  he  deserve  less  of  me  than  another,  who  does 
me  the  like  kindness  against  his  inclination? 

If  I  have  two  journeymen,  one  naturally  industrious,  the 
other  idle,  but  both  perform  a  day's  work  equally  good, 
ought  I  to  give  the  latter  the  most  wages? 

Indeed  lazy  workmen  are  commonly  observed  to  be  more 
extravagant  in  their  demands  than  the  industrious;  for  if 
they  have  not  more  for  their  work,  they  cannot  live  as  well 
as  the  industrious.  But  though  it  be  true  to  a  proverb,  that 
laxy  folks  take  the  most  pains,  does  it  follow  that  they  deserve 
the  most  money?  If  you  were  to  employ  servants  in  affairs 
of  trust*  would  you  pay  more  wages  to  one  you  knew  was 
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naturally  honest,  tlmn  for  one  naturally  roguish,  but  wli» 
had  lately  acted  honestly :  tor  currents  whose  natural  chan 
nels  are  danrmed  up,  till  a  new  course  is  by  time  worn  suf 
ficiently  deep,  and  become  natural,  are  apt  to  break  their 
banks.  If  one  servant  is  more  valuable  than  another,  has  he 
not  more  merit  than  the  other,  and  yet  this  is  not  on  account 
of  superior  self-denial. 

Is  a  patriot  not  praiseworthy,  if  public  spirit  is  natural  to 
him? 

Is  a  pacing  horse  less  valuable  for  being  a  natural  pacer? 

Nor  in  my  opinion  has  any  man  less  merit  for  having  in 
general  naturally  virtuous  inclinations. 

The  truth  is,  that  temperance,  justice,  charity,  &c.,  are 
virtues  whether  practised  with  or  against  our  inclinations; 
and  the  man  who  practises  them,  merits  our  love  and  esteem: 
and  self-denial  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  as  it  is  applied* 
He  that  denies  a  vicious  inclination,  is  virtuous  in  proportion 
to  his  resolution;  but  the  most  perfect  virtue  is  above  all  temp 
tation;  such  as  the  virtue  of  the  saints  in  Heaven:  and  he 
who  does  any  foolish,  indecent,  or  wicked  thing,  merely  be 
cause  it  is  contrary  to  his  inclination,  like  some  mad  enthu 
siasts,  I  have  read  of,  who  ran  about  in  public  naked,  under 
the  notion  of  taking  up  tSie  cross,  is  not  practising  the  rea 
sonable  science  of  virtue,  but  is  lunatic. 

Newcastle,  Feb.  5. 


KIVALSHIP  IN  ALMANAC  MAKING. 

From  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  1^42. 

Courteous  Reader, 

THIS  is  the  ninth  year  of  my  endeavors  to  serve  thee 
in  the  capacity  of  a  calendar-writer.  The  encouragement  I 
have  met  with  must  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  your 
charity,  excited  by  the  open,  honest  declaration  I  made  of 
my  poverty  at  my  first  appearance.  This  my  brother  PAi/o- 
maths  could,  without  being  conjurers  discover;  and  Poor 
Richard's  success,  hay  produced  yc  a  Poor  Will,  and  a  Poor 
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Robin;  and  no  doubt,  Poor  John,  &c.  will  follow,  and  we 
shall  all  be,  in  name,  what  some  folks  say  we  are  already  in 
fact,  a  parcel  of  poor  almanac  makers.  During  the  course 
of  these  nine  years,  what  bufferings  have  I  not  sustained! 
The  fraternity  have  been  all  in  arms.  Honest  Titan,  deceas 
ed,  was  raised,  and  made  to  abuse  his  old  friend.  Both  au 
thors  and  printers  were  angry.  Hard  names,  and  many, 
were  bestowed  on  me.  They  denied  me  to  be  the  author  of 
my  own  works?  declared  there  never  was  any  such  person  $ 
asserted  that  I  was  dead  sixty  years  ago;  prognosticated  my 
death  to  happen  within  a  twelvemonth:  with  many  other  ma 
licious  inconsistences,  the  effects  of  blind  passion,  envy  at 
my  success;  and  a  vain  hope  of  depriving  me,  dear  reader, 
of  thy  wonted  countenance  and  favor. — Who  knows  him? 
they  cry:  Where  does  he  live? — But  what  is  that  to  them?  If 
I  delight  in  a  private  life,  have  they  any  right  to  drag  me 
out  of  my  retirement?  1  have  good  reasons  for  concealing 
the  place  of  my  abode.  It  is  time  for  an  old  man,  as  I  am, 
to  think  of  preparing  for  his  great  remove.  The  perpetual 
teasing  of  both  neighbors  and  strangers,  to  calculate  nativi 
ties,  give  judgments  on  schemes,  and  erect  figures,  discover 
thieves,  detect  horse-stealers,  describe  the  route  of  runaways 
and  strayed  cattle;  the  crowd  of  visiters  with  a  thousand 
trifling  questions:  Will  my  ship  return  safe?  Will  my  mare 
win  the  race?  Will  her  next  colt  be  a  pacer?  When  will  my 
wife  die?  Who  shall  be  my  husband?  and  HOW  LONG  first? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  cut  hair,  trim  cocks,  or  sow  sallad? 
These  and  the  like  impertinences  I  have  now  neither  taste 
nor  leisure  for.  I  have  had  enough  of  them.  All4  that  these 
angry  folks  can  say,  will  never  provoke  me  to  tell  them 
where  I  live — I  would  eat  my  nails  first. 

My  last  adversary  is  J.  J- — n,  philomat.  who  declares 
and  protests  (in  his  preface,  1741)  that  the  false  prophecy  put 
in  my  almanac,  concerning  him,  the  year  before,  is  altogether 
false  and  untrue:  and  that  lam  one  of  Baal's  false  prophets. 
This  false,  false  prophecy  lie  speaks  of,  related  to  his  recon 
ciliation  with  the  church  of  Rome;  which,  notwithstanding 
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his  declaring  and  protesting,  is,  I  fear,  too  true.  Two  things 
in  his  elegiac  verses  confirm  me  in  this  suspicion.  He  calls 
the  first  of  November  Mi-Hallows  daij.  Reader,  does  not  this 
smell  of  popery?  Does  it  in  the  least  savor  of  the  pure  lan 
guage  of  Friends?  But  the  plainest  thing  is,  his  adoration  of 
saints,  which  he  confesses  to  be  his  practice,  in  these  words, 
page  4. 

When  any  trouble  did  me  befal, 
To  my  dear  Mary  then  I  would  call : 

Did  he  think  the  whole  world  were  so  stupid  as  not  to  take 
notice  of  this?  So  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  all  catholics 
pay  the  highest  regard  to  the  Virgin-Mary?  Ah!  friend  John, 
we  must  allow  you  to  be  a  poet,  but  you  are  certainly  no  pro- 
testant.  I  could  heartily  wish  your  religion  were  as  good  as 
your  verses. 

RICHARD  SAUNDERS. 


RULES  OF  HEALTH. 

From  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  1742. 

EAT  and  drink  such  an  exact  quantity  as  the  constitution 
of  thy  body  allows  of,  in  reference  to  the  services  of  the 
mind. 

They  that  study  much,  ought  not  to  eat  so  much  as  those 
that  work  hard,  their  digestion  being  not  so  good. 

The  exact  quantity  and  quality  being  found  out,  is  to  be 
kept  to  constantly. 

Excess  rti  all  other  things  whatever,  as  well  as  in  meat 
and  drink,  is  also  to  be  avoided. 

Youth,  age,  and  sick,  require  a  different  quantity. 

And  so  do  those  of  contrary  complexions;  for  that  wrhich 
is  too  much  for  a  phlegmatic  man,  is  not  sufficient  for  a  cho 
leric. 

The  measure  o»  food  ought  to  be  (as  much  as  possibly 
may  be)  exactly  proportionable  to  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  stomacb,  because  the  stomach  digests  it. 
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That  quantity  that  is  sufficient,  the  stomach  can  perfectly 
concoct  and  digest,  and  it  sufficcth  the  due  nourishment  of 
the  body. 

A  greater  quantity  of  some  things  may  be  eaten  than  of 
others,  some  being  of  lighter  digestion  than  others. 

The  difficulty  lies,  in  finding  out  an  exact  measure;  but 
eat  for  necessity,  not  pleasure;  for  lust  knows  not  where  ne 
cessity  ends. 

Wouldst  thon  enjoy  a  long  life,  a  healthy  body,  and  a  vi 
gorous  mind,  and  he  acquainted  also  with  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  labor  in  the  first  place  to  bring  thy  appetite 
to  reason. 


RULES    FOR    A    CLUB    FORMERLY   ESTABLISHED    IX 
PHILADELPHIA/! 

Previous  question,  to  be  answered  at  every  meeting. 

HAVE  you  read  over  these  queries  this  morning,  in  order 
to  consider  what  you  might  have  to  offer  the  Junto  touching 
any  one  of  them?  viz. 

1.  Have  you  met  with  any  thing,  in  the  author  you  last 
read,  remarkable,  or  suitable  to  be  communicated   to  the 
Junto?  particularly  in  history,  morality,  poetry,  physic,  tra 
vels,  mechanic  arts,  or  other  parts  of  knowlege. 

2.  What  new  story  have  you  lately  heard  agreeable  for  tell 
ing  in  conversation? 

3.  Hath  any  citizen  in  your  knowlege  failed  in  his  business 
lately,  and  what  have  you  heard  of  the  cause? 

q  This  was  an  early  performance,  and  carries  along-  with  it  an  air  of 
singularity,  accompanied  with  such  operative  good  sense  and  philanthro 
py,  as  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Franklin.  The  club,  for  which  it  was  writ 
ten,  was  held  in  Philadelphia;  and,  was  composed  of  men  considerable 
for  their  influence  and  discretion ,  for  though  the  chief  measures  of  Penn 
sylvania  usually  received  their  first  formation  in  this  club,  it  existed  for 
thirty  years  without  the  nature  of  its  institution  being  publicly  known. 
This  club  gave  origin  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  now  exist 
ing,  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  was  president. 
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4.  Have  you  lately  heard  of  any  citizen's  thriving  well, 
and  by  what  means  ? 

5.  Have  you  lately  heard  how  any  present  rich  man,  here 
or  elsewhere,  got  his  estate  ? 

6.  Do  you  know  of  a  fellow  citizen,  who  has  lately  done  a 
worthy  action,  deserving  praise  and  imitation :   or  who  has 
lately  committed  an  error,  proper  for  us  to  be  warned  against 
and  avoid? 

7.  What  unhappy  effects  of  intemperance  have  you  lately 
observed  or  heard?  of  imprudence?  of  passion?  or  of  any 
other  vice  or  folly  ? 

8.  What  happy  effects  of  temperance?  of  prudence?  of  mo 
deration?  or  of  any  other  virtue? 

9.  Have  you  or  any  of  your  acquaintance  been  lately  sick 
or  wounded  ?  If  so,  what  remedies  were  used,  and  what  were 
their  effects? 

10.  Who  do  you  know  that  are  shortly  going  voyages  or 
journies,  if  one  should  have  occasion  to  send  by  them? 

11.  Do  you  think  of  any  thing  at  present,  in  which  the 
Junto  may  be  serviceable  to  mankind?  to  their  country,  to 
their  friends,  or  to  themselves? 

12.  Hath  any  deserving  stranger  arrived  in  town  since  last 
meeting,  that  you  heard  of?  arid  what  have  you  heard  or  ob 
served  of  his  character  or  merits?  and  whether  think  you,  it 
lies  in  the  power  of  the  Junto  to  oblige  him,  or  encourage 
him  as  he  deserves? 

13.  Do  you  know  of  any  deserving  young  beginner  lately 
set  up,  whom  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Junto  any  way  to 
encourage? 

14.  Have  you  lately  observed  any  defect  in  the  laws  of 
your  country,  of  which  it  would  be  proper  to  move  the  legis 
lature  for  an  amendment?  or  do  you  know  of  any  beneficial 
law  that  is  wanting? 

15.  Have  you  lately  observed  any  encroachment  on  the  just 
liberties  of  the  people? 

16.  Hath  any  body  attacked  your  reputation  lately?  and 
what  can  the  Junto  do  towards  securing  it  ? 
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17.  Is  their  any  man  whose  friendship  you  want,  and 
which  the  Junto,  or  any  of  them,  can  procure  for  you  ?  . 

18.  Have  you  lately  heard  any  member's    character  at 
tacked,  and  how  have  you  defended  it  ? 

19.  Hath  any  man  injured  you,  from  whom  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Junto  to  procure  redress  ? 

20.  In  what  manner  can  the  Junto,  or  any  of  them,  assist 
you  in  any  of  your  honorable  designs  ? 

21.  Have  you  any  weighty  affair  in  hand,  in  which  you 
think  the  advice  of  the  Junto  may  be  of  service  ?2 

22.  What  benefits  have   you  lately  received   from   any 
man  not  present  ? 

23.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  matters  of  opinion,   of  jus 
tice,  and  injustice,  which  you  would  gladly  have  discussed 
at  this  time  ? 

24.  Do  you  see  anything  amiss  in  the  present  customs  or 
proceedings  of  the  Junto,  which  might  be  amended? 

Any  person  to  be  qualified,  to  stand  up,  and  lay  his  hand 
an  his  breast,  and  be  asked  these  questions,    viz. 

1.  Have  you  any  particular  disrespect   to    any  present 
members  ? — Ans^ver.     I  have  not. 

2.  Do  you  sincerely  declare,  that  you  love  mankind  in  ge 
neral  ;  of  what  profession  or  religion  soever  ?  Answer.   I  do. 

3.  Do  you  think  any  person    ought  to  be  harmed  in  his 
body,   name,  or  goods,  for  mere   speculative  opinions,  or 
his  external  way  of  worship  ? — Anszver.  No. 

4.  Do  you  love  truth  for  truth's  sake,  'and  will  you  en 
deavor  impartially  to  find  and  receive  it  yourself  and  com 
municate  it  to  others  ? — Anszver.     Yes. 


Questions  discussed  by  the  Club.* 

Is  sound  an  entity  or  body  ? 

How  may  of  the  phenomena  of  vapors  be  explained  t' 

a  Queries  No.  7  and  8  follow  here,  in  the  original. 

3  Tn.-$e  questions  are  from  the  Eulogium  ot  Dr.  Franklin,  delivered  before 
the  American  Philo&oj  hical  Society,  ;n  1791,  of  which  the  Junto  was  the 
foundation.  On  the  formation  of  that  society,  a  book,  containing  many  of  the 
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Is  self-interest  the  rudder  that  steers  mankind,  the  uni 
versal  monarch  to  whom  all  are  tributaries  ? 

Which  is  the  best  form  of  government,  and  what  was 
that  form  which  first  prevailed  among  mankind  ? 

Can  any  one  particular  form  of  government  suit  all  man 
kind  ? 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  tides  rise  higher  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  than  the  Bay  of  Delaware  ? 

Is  the  emission  of  paper-money  safe  ? 

What  is  the  reason  that  men  of  the  greatest  knowlege 
are  not  the  most  happy  ? 

How  may  the  possessions  of  the  Lakes  be  improved  to 
our  advantage  ? 

Why  are  tumultuous,  uneasy  sensations,  united  with  our 
desires  ? 

Whether  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  philosophy  to  eradicate 
the  passions  ? 

How  may  smoaky  chimnies  be  best  cured  ? 

Why  does  the  flame  of  a  candle  tend  upwards  in  a  spire  ? 

Which  is  least  criminal,  a  bad  action  joined  with  a  good 
intention,  or  a  good  action  with  a  bad  intention  ? 

Is  it  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  liberty  in  a  free 
government,  to  punish  a  man  as  a  libeller,  when  he  speak? 
the  truth  ? 


SKETCH  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SCHOOL, 

For  the  Consideration  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy. 

IT  is  expected  that  every  scholar,  to  be  admitted  into 
this  school,  be  at  least  able  to  pronounce  and  divide  the 
syllables  in  reading,  and  to  write  a  legible  hand.  None  to 
be  received,  that  are  under  years  of  age. 

First,  or  lowest  Class. 

Let  the  first  class  learn  the  English  Grammar  rules,  and 
at  the  same  time  let  particular  care  be  taken  to  improve 

questions  discussed  by  the  Junto,  was  delivered  into  Dr.  Smith's  hands,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  digested,  and  indue  time  published  among  the  transac- 
tiuns  of  that  body.  Many  of  the  questions  Dr.  Smith  observes,  are  curious 
and  curiously  handled,  and  he  selects  the  above  as  answering  the  description 
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them  in  orthography.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  best  done  by 
pairing  the  scholars :  two  of  those  nearest  equal  in  their 
spelling  to  be  put  together.  Let  these  strive  for  victory  ; 
each  propounding  ten  words  every  day  to  the  other  to  be 
spelled.  He  that  spells  truly  most  of  the  other's  words  is 
victor  for  that  day  ;  he  that  is  victor  most  days  in  a.  month, 
to  obtain  a  prize,  a  pretty  neat  book  of  some  kind,  useful  in 
their  future  studies.  This  method  fixes  the  attention  of 
children  extremely  to  the  orthography  of  words,  and  makes 
them  good  spellers  very  early.  It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to 
be  so  ignorant  of  this  little  art,  in  his  own  language,  as  to 
be  perpetually  confounding  words  of  like  sound  and  differ 
ent  significations  ;  the  consciousness  of  which  defect  makes 
some  men,  otherwise  of  good  learning  and  understanding? 
averse  to  writing  even  a  common  letter. 

Let  the  pieces  read  by  the  scholars  in  this  class  be  short ; 
such  as  CroxalPs  fables,  and  little  stories.  In  giving  the 
lesson,  let  it  be  read  to  them  ;  let  the  meaning  of  the  diffi 
cult  words  in  it  be  explained  to  them  ;  and  let  them  con 
over  by  themselves  before  they  are  called  to  read  to  the 
master  or  usher,  who  is  to  take  particular  care,  that  they 
do  not  read  too  fast,  and  that  they  duly  observe  the  stops 
and  pauses.  A  vocabulary  of  the  most  usual  difficult  words 
might  be  formed  for  their  use,  with  explanations  ;  and  they 
might  daily  get  a  few  of  those  words  and  explanations 
by  heart,  which  would  a  little  exercise  their  memories  ;  or 
at  least  they  might  write  a  number  of  them  in  a  small  book 
for  the  purpose,  which  would  help  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
those  words  in  their  minds,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
every  one  with  a  little  dictionary  for  his  future  vise. 

The  Second  Class 

To  be  taught  reading  with  attention,  and  with  proper  mo. 
dulations  of  the  voice,  according  to  the  sentiment  and  the 
subject. 

Some  short  pieces,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  a  Specta 
tor,  to  be  given  this  class  for  lessons  (and  some  of  the  easier 
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Spectators  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose).  These  les 
sons  might  be  given  every  night  as  tasks ;  the  scholars  to 
study  them  against  the  morning.  Let  it  then  be  required  of 
them  to  give  an  account,  first  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
construction  of  one  or  two  sentences.  This  will  oblige 
them  to  recur  frequently  to  their  grammar,  and  fix  its  prin 
cipal  rules  in  their  memory.  Next,  of  the  intention  of  the 
writer,  or  the  scope  of  the  piece,  the  meaning  of  each  sen 
tence,  and  of  every  uncommon  word.  This  would  early 
acquaint  them  with  the  meaning  and  force  of  words,  and 
give  ,tht-m  that  most  necessary  habit,  of  reading  with  at 
tention. 

The  master  then  to  read  the  piece  with  the  proper  modu 
lations  of  voice,  due  emphasis,  and  suitable  action,  where 
action  is  required ;  and  put  the  youth  on  imitating  his  man 
ner. 

Where  the  author  has  used  an  expression  not  the  best,  let 
it  be  pointed  out ;  and  let  his  beauties  be  particularly  re 
marked  to  the  youth. 

Let  the  lessons  for  reading  be  varied,  that  the  youth  may 
be  made  acquainted  with  good  styles  of  all  kinds,  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  the  proper  manner  of  reading  each  kind — 
sometimes  a  well  told  story,  a  piece  of  a  sermon,  a  general's 
speech  to  his  soldiers,  a  speech  in  a  tragedy,  some  part  of 
a  comedy,  an  ode,  a  satire,  a  letter,  blank  verse,  Hudibras- 
tic,  heroic,  &c.  But  let  such  lessons  be  chosen  for  reading, 
as  contain  some  useful  instruction,  whereby  the  under 
standing  or  morals  of  the  youth  may  at  the  same  time  be 
improved. 

It  is  required  that  they  should  first  study  and  understand 
the  lessons,  before  they  are  put  upon  reading  them  proper 
ly ;  to  which  end  each  boy  should  have  an  English  diction 
ary,  to  help  him  over  difficulties.  When  our  boys  read 
English  to  us,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  they  understand  what 
they  read,  because  we  do,  and  because  it  is  their  mother 
tongue.  But  they  often  read,  as  parrots  speak,  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  meaning.  And  it  is  impossible  a 
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reader  should  give  the  due  modulation  to  his  voice,  and 
pronounce  properly,  unless  his  understanding  goes  before 
his  tongue,  and  makes  him  master  of  the  sentiment.  Ac 
customing  boys  to  read  aloud  what  they  do  not  first  under 
stand,  is  the  cause  of  those,  even  set  tones  so  common 
among  readers,  which,  when  they  have  once  got  a  habit  of 
using,  they  find  so  difficult  to  correct:  by  which  means^ 
among  fifty  readers  we  scarcely  find  a  good  one.  For  want 
of  good  reading,  pieces  published  with  a  view  to  influence 
the  minds  of  men,  for  their  own  or  the  public  benefit,  lose 
half  their  force.  Were  there  but  one  good  reader  in  a 
neighborhood,  a  public  orator  might  be  heard  throughout  a 
nation  with  the  same  advantages,  and  have  the  same  effect 
upon  his  audience,  as  if  they  stood  within  the  reach  of  his 
voice. 

The  Third  Class 

To  be  taught  speaking  proper  and  gracefully ;  which  is 
near  a-kin  to  good  reading,  and  naturally  follows  it  in  the 
studies  of  youth.  Let  the  scholars  of  this  class  begin  with 
learning  the  elements  of  rhetoric  from  some  short  system, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  most  useful  tropes 
and  figures.  Let  all  their  bad  habits  of  speaking,  all  of 
fences  against  good  grammar,  all  corrupt  or  foreign  accents, 
and  all  improper  phrases,  be  pointed  out  to  him.  Short 
speeches  from  the  Roman,  or  other  history,  or  from  the 
legislative  debates,  might  be  got  by  heart,  and  delivered 
with  the  proper  action,  &c.  Speeches  and  scenes  in  our 
best  tragedies  and  comedies  (avoiding  every  thing,  that 
could  injure  the  morals  of  youth)  might  likewise  be  got  by 
rote,  and  the  boys  exercised  in  delivering  or  acting  them  j 
great  care  being  taken  to  form  their  manner  after  the  truest 
models. 

For  their  farther  improvement,  and  a  little  to  vary  their 
studies,  let  them  now  begin  to  read  history,  after  -hav 
ing  got  by  heart  a  short  table  of  the  principal  epochas  in 
chronology.  They  may  begin  with  Rollin's  ancient  and 
Roman  histories,  and  proceed  at  proper  hours,  as  they  go 
through  the  subsequent  classes,  with  the  best  histories  of 
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our  own  nation  and  colonies.  Let  emulation  be  excited 
among  the  boys,  by  giving,  weekly,  little  prizes,  or  other 
small  encouragements  to  those,  who  are  able  to  give  the 
best  account  of  what  they  have  read,  as  to  time,  places, 
names  of  persons,  &c.  This  will  make  them  read  with  at 
tention,  and  imprint  the  history  well  on  their  memories.  In 
remarking  on  the  history,  the  master  will  have  fine  oppor 
tunities  of  instilling  instruction  of  various  kinds,  and  im 
proving  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  understandings,  of  youth. 
The  natural  and  mechanic  history,  contained  in  the  Spec 
tacle  de  la  Nature,  might  also  be  begun  in  this  class,  and 
continued  through  the  subsequent  classes,  by  other  books 
of  the  same  kind;  for,  next  to  the  knowlege  of  duty,  this 
kind  of  knowlege  is  certainly  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the 
most  entertaining.  The  merchant  may  thereby  be  enabled 
better  to  understand  many  commodities  in  trade ;  the  han- 
di  craftsman,  to  improve  his  business  by  new  instruments, 
mixtures  and  materials  ;  and  frequently  hints  are  given  for 
new  manufactures,  or  new  methods  of  improving  land,  that 
may  be  set  on  foot  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  a  country, 

The  Fourth  Class 

To  be  taught  composition.  Writing  one's  own  language 
well,  is  the  next  necessary  accomplishment  after  good  speak 
ing.  It  is  the  writing-master's  business,  to  take  care  that 
the  boys  make  fair  characters,  and  place  them  straight  and 
even  in  the  lines  :  but  to  form  their  style,  and  even  to  take 
care  that  the  stops  and  capitals  are  properly  disposed,  is  the 
part  of  the  English  master.  The  boys  should  be  taught 
to  write  letters  to  each  other  on  any  common  occurrences, 
and  on  various  subjects,  imaginary  business,  &c.  contain 
ing  little  stories,  accounts  of  their  late  reading,  what  parts 
of  authors  please  them,  and  why  ;  letters  of  congratu 
lation,  of  compliment,  of  request,  of  thanks,  of  recommen 
dation,  of  admonition,  of  consolation,  of  expostulation, 
excuse,  &c.  In  these,  they  should  be  taught  to  express 
themselves  clearly,  concisely,  and  naturally,  without  affected 
words  or  high-ilown  phrases.  All  their  letters  to  pass  through 
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the  master's  hand,  who  is  to  point  out  the  faults,  advise  the 
corrections,  and  commend  what  he  finds  right.  Some  of 
the  best  letters  published  in  our  own  language,  as  Sir  Wil 
liam  Temple's,  those  of  Pope  and  his  friends,  and  some 
others,  might  be  set  before  the  youth  as  models,  their  beau 
ties  pointed  out  and  explained  by  the  master,  the  letters 

themselves  transcribed  by  the  scholar. 

/ 

Dr.  Johnson's  Ethices  Elementa,  or  First  Principles  of 
Morality,  may  now  be  read  by  the  scholar,  and  explained 
by  the  master,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  of  virtue  and  piety 
in  their  minds.  And  as  this  class  continues  the  reading  of 
history,  let  them  now,  at  proper  hours,  receive  some  far 
ther  instruction  in  chronology,  and  in  that  part  of  geogra 
phy  (from  the  mathematical  master)  which  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  maps  and  globes.  They  should  also  be  ac 
quainted  with  the  modern  names  of  the  places  they  find 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers.  The  exercises  of  good  read 
ing,  and  proper  speaking,  still  continued  at  suitable  times. 

Fifth  Class 

To  improve  the   youth  in   composition,  they  may  now, 
besides  continuing  to  write  letters,  begin  to  write  little  es 
says  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse ;  not  to  make  them 
poets,  but  for  this  reason,   that  nothing  acquaints  a  lad  so 
speedily  with  variety  of  expression,  as  the  necessity  of  find 
ing  such  words  and  phrases  as  will  suit  the  measure,  sound 
and  rhyme  of  verse,  and  at  the  same  time  well  express  the 
sentiment.     These  essays  should  all  pass   under  the   mas 
ter's  eye,  who  will  point  out  their  faults,  and  put  the  writer 
on  correcting   them.      Where  the   judgment    is  not  ripe 
enough  for  forming  new  essays,  let  the  sentiments  of  a  Spec 
tator  be  given,  and  required  to  be  clothed  in  the  scholar's 
own  words  ;  or  the  circumstances  of  some  good  story,  the 
scholar  to  find  expression.     Let  them  be  put  sometimes  on 
abridging  a  paragraph  of  a  diffuse  author:  sometim-js  on 
dilating  or  amplifying  what  is  wrote  more  closely.     And 
now  let  Dr.  Johnson's  Noetica,   or  First  Principles  of  Hu 
man  Knowlege,  containing  a  logic,  or  art  of  reasoning,  &c. 
be  read  by  the  youth,  and  the  difficulties,  that  may  occur  to 
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them,  be  explained  by  the  master.  The  reading  of  history, 
and  the  exercises  of  good  reading  and  just  speaking  still 
continued. 

Sixth  Class. 

In  this  class,  besides  continuing  the  studies  of  the  pre 
ceding  in  history;  rhetoric,  logic,  moral  and  natural  philo 
sophy,  the  best  English  authors  may  be  read  and  explained; 
as  Tillotson,  Milton,  Locke,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  the 
higher  papers  in  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  the  best  trans 
lations  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  of  Telemachus,  Tra 
vels  of  Cyrus,  &c. 

Once  a  year,  let  there  be  public  exercises  in  the  hall ;  the 
trustees  and  citizens  present.  Then  let  fine  bound  books  be 
given  as  prizes  to  such  boys,  as  distinguish  themselves,  and 
excel  the  others  in  any  branch  of  learning,  making  three  de 
grees  of  comparison  :  giving  the  best  prize  to  him,  that 
performs  best  ;  a  less  valuable  one  to  him,  that  comes  up 
next  to  the  best,  and  another  to  the  third.  Commendations, 
encouragement,  and  advice  to  the  rest ;  keeping  up  their 
hopes,  that,  by  industry,  they  may  excel  another  time. 
The  names  of  those,  that  obtain  the  prize,  to  be  yearly 
printed  in  a  list. 

The  hours  of  each  day  are  to  be  divided  and  disposed  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  some  classes  may  be  with  the  writ 
ing-master,  improving  their  hands  ;  others  with  the  mathe 
matical  master,  learning  arithmetic,  accounts,  geography, 
use  of  the  globes,  drawing,  mechanics,  &c.  while  the  rest 
are  in  the  English  school,  under  the  English  master's  care. 

Thus  instructed,  youth  will  come  out  of  this  school  fitted 
for  learning  any  business,  calling,  or  profession,  except  such 
wherein  languages  are  required  :  and,  though  unacquainted 
with  any  ancient  or  foreign  tongue,  they  will  be  masters  of 
their  own,  which  is  of  more  immediate  and  general  use, 
and  withal  will  have  attained  many  other  valuable  accom 
plishments  :  the  time  usually  spent  in  acquiring  those  lan 
guages,  often  without  success,  being  here  employed  in 
laying  such  a  foundation  of  knowiege  and  ability,  as,  pro 
perly  improved,  may  qualify  them  to  pass  through  and  ex- 
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ccute  the  several  offices  of  civil  life,  with  advantage  and 
reputation  to  themselves  and  country. 


THE  following  paper,  and  thos^  that  succeed  it  in'this  volume,  are  now 
first  .,-ublisrrcd  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Frankl!n's  writings.  The  authority  for 
their  publication  is  that  of  the  author.  In  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  Gazette,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  Editor,  these 
pieces  arc  noted  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cover,  in  pencil  writing,  which  writing 

is  t.har  of  the  author The  works  are — *'  Pieces  written  by  B.  F."  and  the 

several  articles  are  there  state  by  their  titles,  with  a  reference  to  the  number  of 
the  paper  ;n  which  each  was  first  published.  The  following  paper  is  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No.  404,  of  Nov.  18,  1736. 
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ANERGUS  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  estate,  he  was 
bred  to  no  business,  and  could  not  contrive  how  to  waste 
his  hours  agreeably  ;  he  had  no  relish  for  any  of  the  proper 
works  of  life,  nor  any  taste  at  all  for  the  improvements  of 
the  mind  ;  he  spent  generally  ten  hours  of  the  four  and 
twenty  in  his  bed  ;  he  dozed  away  two  or  three  more  on 
his  rouch,  and  as  many  were  dissolved  in  good  liquor  every 
evening,  if  he  met  with  company  of  his  own  humor.  Five 
or  six  of  the  rest  he  sauntered  away  with  much  indolence : 
the  chief  business  of  them  was  to  contrive  his  meals,  and 
to  feed  his  fancy  before-hand,  with  the  promise  of  a  dinner 
and  slipper ;  not  that  he  was  so  very  a  glutton,  or  so  intirely 
devoted  to  appetite ;  but  chiefly  because  he  knew  not  how 
to  employ  his  thoughts  better,  he  let  them  rove  about  the 
sustenance  of  his  body.  Thus  he  had  made  a  shift  to  wear 
off  ten  years  since  the  paternal  estate  fell  into  his  hands : 
and  yet  according  to  the  abuse  of  words  in  our  day,  he 
was  called  a  man  of  virtue,  because  he  was  scarce  ever 
known  to  be  quite  drunk,  nor  was  his  nature  much  inclined 
to  I.  vvdness. 

One  evening  as  he  was  musing  alone,  his  thoughts  hap 
pened  to  take  a  most  unusual  turn,  for  they  cast  a  glance 
backward,  and  began  to  reflect  on  his  manner  of  life.  He 
bethought  himself  what  a  number  of  living  beings  had  been 
made  a  sacrifice  to  support  his  carcase,  and  how  much  corn 
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and  wine  had  been  mingled  with  those  offerings.  He  had 
not  quite  lost  all  the  arithmetic  that  he  learned  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  he  set  himself  to  compute  what  he  had  de 
voured  since  he  came  to  the  age  of  man. 

"  About  a  dozen  feathered  creatures,  small  and  great, 
have  one  week  with  another  (said  he)  given  up  their  live? 
to  prolong  mine,  which  in  ten  years  amounts  to  at  least  six 
thousand. 

"  Fifty  sheep  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  year,  with  half  a 
hecatomb  of  black  cattle,  that  I  might  have  the  choicest 
part  offered  weekly  upon  my  table.  Thus  a  thousand  beasts 
out  of  the  flock  and  the  herd  have  been  slain  in  ten  years 
time  to  feed  me,  besides  what  the  forest  has  supplied  me 
with.  Many  hundreds  of  fishes  have  in  all  their  varieties, 
been  robbed  of  life  for  my  repast,  and  of  the  smaller  fry  as 
many  thousands. 

"  A  measure  of  corn  would  hardly  afford  fine  flour 
enough  for  a  month's  provision,  and  this  arises  to  above  six 
score  bushels  ;  and  many  hogsheads  of  ale  and  wine,  and 
other  liquors,  have  passed  through  this  body  of  mine,  this 
wretched  strainer  of  meat  and  drink. 

"  And  what  have  I  done  all  this  time  for  God  or  man  ? 
What  a  vast  profusion  of  good  things  upon  an  useless  life, 
and  a  worthless  liver  ?  There  is  not  the  meanest  creature 
among  all  these  which  I  have  devoured,  but  hath  answered 
the  end  of  its  creation  better  than  I.  It  was  made  to  sup 
port  human  nature,  and  it  hath  done  so.  Every  crab  and 
oyster  I  have  eat,  and  every  grain  of  corn  I  have  devoured, 
hath  filled  up  its  place  in  the  rank  of  beings  with  more  pro 
priety  and  honor  than  I  have  done  :  O  shameful  waste  of 
life  and  time !" 

In  short,  he  carried  on  his  moral  reflections  with  so  just 
and  severe  a  force  of  reason,  as  constrained  him  to  change 
his  whole  course  of  life,  to  break  off  his  follies  at  once,  and 
to  apply  himself  to  gain  some  useful  knowlege,  when  he 
was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  ;  he  lived  many  following 
years,  with  the  character  of  a  worthy  man,  and  an  excel 
lent  Christian  ;  he  performed  the  kind  offices  of  a  good 
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neighbor  at  home,  and  made  a  shining  figure  as  a  patriot 
in  the  senate -house,  he  died  with  a  peaceful  conscience, 
and  the  tears  of  his  country  were  dropped  upon  his  tomb. 

The  world,  that  knew  the  whole  series  of  his  life,  stood 
amazed  at  the  mighty  change.  They  beheld  him  as  a  won 
der  of  reformation,  while  he  himself  confessed  and  adored 
the  divine  power  and  mercy,  which  had  transformed  him 
from  a  brute  to  a  man. 

But  this  was  a  single  instance  ;  and  we  may  almost  ven 
ture  to  write  MIRACLE  upon  it.  Are  there  not  numbers 
of  both  sexes  among  our  young  gentry,  in  this  degenerate 
age,  whose  lives  thus  run  to  utter  waste,  without  the  least 
tendency  to  usefulness. 

When  I  meet  with  persons  of  such  a  worthless  character 
as  this,  it  brings  to  my  mind  some  scraps  of  Horace, 

Nos  numerus  sutnus,  &  fruges  consinnere  nati. 

.  .  .  .  , Alcinoique  ytiventus 

Cui  pulchrum  fuit  in  Medios  donnire  dies,  Sec, 

PARAPHRASED 

"There  are  a  number  of  us  creep 
Into  this  world,  to  eat  and  sleep  ; 
And  know  no  reason  why  they're  born. 
But  merely  to  consume  the  corn, 
Devour  the  cattle,  fowls  and  fish, 
And  leave  behind  an  empty  dish : 
Tho'  crows  and  ravens  do  the  same, 
Unlucky  birds  of  hateful  name  ; 
Ravens  or  crows  might  fill  their  places, 
And  swallow  corn  and  carcasses. 
Then,  if  their  tomb-stone  when  they  die, 
Ben't  taught  to  flatter  and  to  lie, 
There's  nothing-  better  will  be  said, 
Than  that  the've  eat  tip  all  their  bread, 
Drank  up  all  their  drink,  and  gone 

There  are  other  fragments  of  that  heathen  poet,  which 
occur  on  such  occasions  ;  one  in  the  first  of  his  satires,  the 
other  in  the  last  of  his  epistles,  which  seem  to  represent 
life  only  as  a  season  of  luxury. 

Exacto  contentus  tetnpore  vitce 

Cedat  uti  conviva  satur 

Lusisti.  sat  us,  edisti  satis  atque  bibi-sti  ,- 
Temp-its  abire  tibi. 

VOL,  iv.  3  B 


>  11C, 

be  said,  "1 
dr  bread,  i. 
gone  to  bed.  J 
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Which  may  le  thus  put  into  English. 

Life's  but  a  feast ;  and  when  we  die 
Horace  would  say,  if  he  were  by, 
Friend,  tliou  hast  eat  and  drank  enough, 
'Tis  time  now  to  be  marching  off: 
Then  like  a  \vell-fed  guest  depart, 
With  cheerful  locks,  and  ease  at  heart ; 
Bid  all  your  friends  good  night,  and  say, 
Toifve  done  the  business  of  the  day. 


THAT    SELF-DENIAL    IS    NOT   THE    ESSENCE   OF    VIRTUE. 
From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No.  324,  Feb.  18,  1735. 

IT  is  commonly  asserted  that  without  self-denial  there  is 
no  virtue,  and  that  the  greater  the  self-denial,  the  greater 
the  virtue. 

If  it  were  said,  that  he  who  cannot  deny  himself  any 
thing  he  inclines  to,  though  he  knows  it  will  be  to  his  hurt, 
has  not  the  virtue  of  resolution  or  fortitude,  it  would  be  in 
telligible  enough,  but  as  it  stands  it  seems  obscure  or  erro 
neous. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  virtues  singly. 

If  a  man  has  no  inclination  to  wrong  people  in  his  deal 
ings,  if  he  feels  no  temptation  to  it,  and  therefore  never 
does  it ;  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  not  a  just  man  ?  If  he  is 
a  just  man,  has  he  not  the  virtue  of  justice  ? 

If  to  a  certain  man,  idle  diversions  have  nothing  in  them 
that  is  tempting,  and  therefore  he  never  relaxes  his  appli 
cation  to  business,  for  their  sake  ;  is  he  riot  an  industrious 
man  ?  Or,  has  he  not  the  virtue  of  industry  ? 

I  might  in  like  manner  instance  in  all  the  rest  of  the  virtues  , 
but,  to  make  the  thing  short,  as  it  is  certain,  that  the  more 
we  strive  against  the  temptation  to  any  vice,  and  practise 
the  contrary  virtue,  the  weaker  will  that  temptation  be,  and 
the  stronger  will  be  that  habit,  till  at  length  the  temptation 
has  no  force,  or  entirely  vanishes  ;  does  it  follow  from 
thence,  that  in  our  endeavors  to  overcome  vice,  we  grow 
continually  less  and  less  virtuous,  till  a  length  we  haVfc  no 
virtue  at  all. 

If  self-denial  be  the  essence  of  virtue,  then  it  follows, 
that  the  man,  who  is  naturally  temperate,  just,  &c.  is  not 
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virtuous ;  that  but  in  order  to  be  virtuous,  he  must  in  spite  of 
his  natural  inclinations,  wrong  his  neighbors,  and  eat  and 
drink,  &c.  to  excess. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  by  the  word  virtue  in 
the  above  assertion,  is  meant  merit ;  and  so  it  should  stand 
thus :  without  self-denial  there  is  no  merit,  and  the  greater 
the  self-denial,  the  greater  the  merit. 

The  self-denial  here  meant,  must  be  when  our  inclina 
tions  are  towards  vice,  or  else  it  would  still  be  nonsense. 

By  merit,  is  understood  desert,  and  when  we  say  a  man 
merits,  we  mean  that  he  deserves  praise  or  reward. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  merit  any  thing  of  God,  for  he  is 
above  our  services ;  and  the  benefits  he  confers  on  us,  are 
the  effects  of  his  goodness  and  bounty. 

All  our  merit  then  is  with  regard  to  one  another,  and 
from  one  to  another. 

Taking  then  the  sssertion  as  it  last  stands, 
If  a  man  does  me  service  from  a  natural  benevolent  in 
clination,  does   he  deserve  less  of  me  than  another,  who 
does  me  the  like  kindness  against  his  inclination. 

If  I  have  two  journeymen,  one  naturally  industrious,  the 
other  idle,  but  both  perform  a  day's  work  equally  good, 
ought  I  to  give  the  latter  the  most  wages  ? 

Indeed  lazy  workmen  are  commonly  observed  to  be  more 
extravagant  in  their  demands  than  the  industrious,  for  if 
they  have  not  more  for  their  work,  they  cannot  live  as  well ; 
but  though  it  be  true  to  a  proverb,  that  lazy  folks  take  the 
most  pains  ;  does  it  follow  that  they  deserve  the  most  money. 
If  you  were  to  employ  servants  in  affairs  of  trust,  would 
you  not  bid  more  for  one  you  knew  was  naturally  honest, 
than  for  one  naturally  roguish,  but  who  have  lately  acted 
honestly,  for  currents  whose  natural  channel  is  dammed  up, 
till  the  new  course  is  by  time  worn  sufficiently  deep,  and 
become  natural,  are  apt  to  break  their  banks.  If  one  ser 
vant  is  more  valuable  than  another,  has  he  not  more  merit 
than  the  other  ?  and  yet  this  is  not  on  account  of  superior 
self-denial. 

Is  a  patriot  not  praise-worthy,  if  public  spirit  is  natural 
to  him  ? 
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Is  a  pacing  horse  less  valuable  for  being  a  natural  pacer  ? 

Nor  in  my  opinion,  has  any  man  less  merit  for  having  in 
general  natural  virtuous  inclinations. 

The  truth  is,  that  temperance,  justice,  charity,  &c.  are 
virtues,  whither  practised  with,  or  against  our  inclina 
tions,  and  the  man  who  practises  them,  merits  our  love  and 
esteem  ;  and  self-denial  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  as  it  is 
applied;  he  that  denies  a  vicious  inclination,  is  virtuous  in 
proportion  to  his  resolution,  but  the  most  perfect  virtue  is 
above  all  temptation,  such  as  the  virtue  of  the  saints  in 
heaven,  and  he  who  does  a  foolish,  indecent,  or  wicked 
thing,  merely  because  it  is  contrary  to  his  inclination  (like 
some  mad  enthusiasts  I  have  read  of  who  ran  about  naked, 
under  the  notion  of  taking  up  the  cross)  is  not  practising 
the  reasonable  science  of  virtue,  but  is  a  lunatic. 


ON    TRUE    HAPPPINESS. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No.  363,  Nov.  20,  1735. 
THE  desire  of  happiness  in  general  is  so  natural  to  us,  that 
all  the   world  are  in  pursuit  of  it ;   all  have  this  one  end  in 
view,  though  they  take  such  different  methods  to  attain  it, 
and  are  so  much  divided  in  their  notions  of  it. 

Evil,  as  evil,  can  never  be  chosen ;  and  though  evil  is 
often  the  effect  of  our  own  choice,  yet  we  never  desire  it, 
but  under  the  appearance  of  an  imagininary  good. 

Many  things  we  indulge  ourselves  in,  may  be  considered 
by  us  as  evils,  and  yet  be  desirable  ;  but  then  they  are  only 
considered  as  evils  in  their  effects  and  consequences,  not  as 
evils  at  present,  and  attended  with  immediate  misery. 

Reason  represents  things  to  us,  not  only  as  they  are  at 
present,  but  as  they  are  in  their  whole  nature,  and  tendency ; 
passion  only  regards  them  in  their  farmer  light ;  when  this 
governs  us,  we  are  regardless  of  the  future,  and  are  only 
affected  w  iththe  present. 

It  is  impossible  ever  to  enjoy  ourselves  rightly,  if  our 
conduct  be  not  such,  as  to  preserve  the  harmony  and  order 
of  our  faculties,  and  the  original  frame  and  constitution  of 
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minds ;  all  true  happiness,  as  all  that  is  truly  beautiful, 
can  only  result  from  order. 

Whilst  there  is  a  conflict  betwixt  the  two  principles  of 
passion  and  reason,  we  must  be  miserable  in  proportion  to 
the  struggle,  and  when  the  victory  is  gained,  and  reason 
so  far  subdued,  as  seldom  to  trouble  us  with  its  remon 
strances  ;  the  happiness  we  have  then,  is  not  the  happiness 
of  our  rational  nature,  but  the  happiness  only  of  the  inferior 
and  sensual  part  of  us,  and  consequently,  a  very  low  and 
imperfect  happiness,  to  what  the  other  would  have  afforded 
us. 

If  we  reflect  upon  any  one  passion  and  disposition  of 
mind,  abstract  from  virtue,  we  shall  soon  see  the  discon 
nection  between  that,  and  true  solid  happiness.  It  is  of  the 
very  essence,  for  instance,  of  envy  to  be  uneasy  and  dis 
quieted.  Pride  meets  with  provocations  and  disturbances, 
upon  almost  every  occasion.  Covetousness  is  ever  attended 
with  solicitude  and  anxiety.  Ambition  has  its  disappoint 
ments  to  sour  us,  but  never  the  good  fortune  to  satisfy  us ; 
its  appetite  grows  the  keener  by  indulgence,  and  all  we  can 
gratify  it  with  at  present,  serves  but  the  more  to  inflame 
its  insatiable  desires. 

The  passions  by  being  too  much  conversant  with  earthly 
objects,  can  never  fix  in  us  a  proper  composure  and  ac 
quiescence  of  mind.  Nothing  but  an  indifference  to  the 
things  of  this  world ;  an  entire  submission  to  the  will  of 
Providence  here,  and  a  well  grounded  expectation  of  hap 
piness  hereafter,  can  give  us  a  true  satisfactory  enjoyment  of 
ourselves.  Virtue  is  the  best  guard  against  the  many  una 
voidable  evils  incident  to  us ;  nothing  better  alleviates  the 
weight  of  the  afflictions,  or  gives  a  truer  relish  of  the  bles 
sings  of  human  life. 

What  is  without  us,  has  not  the  least  connection  with  hap 
piness,  only  so  far  as  the  preservation  of  our  lives  and  health 
depends  upon  it.  Health  of  body,  though  so  far  necessary, 
that  we  cannot  be  perfectly  happy  without  it,  is  not  suffici 
ent  to  make  us  happy  of  itself.  Happiness  springs  im- 
mediatelv  from  the  mind;  health  is  but  to  be  considered  as 
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u  candidate  or  circumstance,  without  which  this  happiness 
cannot  be  tasted,  pure  and  unabated. 

Virtue  is  the  best  preservative  of  health,  as  it  prescribes 
temperance,  and  such  a  regulation  of  our  passions,  as  is 
most  condusive  to  the  well-being  of  the  animal  economy,  so 
that  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  true  happiness  of  the 
mind,  and  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  the 
bod}-. 

If  our  desires  are  to  the  things  of  this  world,  they  are 
never  to  be  satisfied  ;  if  our  great  view  is  upon  those  of  the 
next,  the  expectation  of  them  is  an  infinately  higher  satis 
faction,  than  the  enjoyment  of  those  of  the  present. 

There  is  no  happiness  then,  but  in  a  virtuous,  and  self- 
approving  conduct,  unlc*ss  our  actions  will  bear  the  test  of 
our  sober  judgments,  and  reflections  upon  them,  they  are 
not  the  actions,  and  consequently  not  the  happiness  of 
a  rational  being. 

ON    DISCOVERIES. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No.  409,  Oct.  14,  1736. 

THE  world  but  a  few  ages  since,  was  in  a  very  poor  con 
dition,  as  to  trade  and  navigation,  nor  indeed,  were  they 
much  better  in  other  matters  of  useful  knowlege.  It  was  a 
green-headed  time,  every  useful  improvement  was  hid  from 
them,  they  had  neither  looked  into  heaven,  nor  earth,  into 
the  sea,  nor  land,  as  has  been  done  since.  They  had  phi 
losophy  without  experiments,  mathematics  without  instru 
ments,  geometry  without  scale,  astronomy  without  demon 
stration. 

They  made  war  without  powder,  shot,  cannon,  or  mor 
tars  ;  nay,  the  mob  made  their  bon-fires  without  squibs,  or 
crackers.  They  went  to  sea,  without  compass,  and  sailed 
without  the  needle.  They  viewed  the  stars,  without  tele 
scopes,  and  measured  latitudes  without  observation.  Learn 
ing  had  no  printing-press,  writing  no  paper,  and  paper  no 
ink  ;  the  lover  was  forced  to  send  his  mistress  a  deal  board 
for  a  love  letter,  and  a  billet  doux  might  be  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  trencher.  They  were  clothed  without 
manufacture,  and  their  richest  robes  were  the  skins  of  the 
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most  formidable  monsters  ;  they  carried  on  trade  without 
books,  and  correspondence  without  posts  ;  their  merchants 
kept  no  accounts,  their  shop-keepers  no  cash  books,  they 
had  surgery  without  anatomy,  and  physicions  without  the 
mater  la  medica,  they  gave  emetics  without  ipecacuanha, 
drew  blisters  without  cantharides,  and  cured  agues  without 
the  bark. 

As  for  geographical  discoveries,  they  had  neither  seen 
the  North  Cape,  nor  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  south.  All 
the  discovered  inhabited  world,  which  they  knew  and  con 
versed  with,  was  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits, 
viz.  France,  Britain,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Greece ; 
the  lesser  Asia,  the  west  part  of  Persia,  Arabia,  the  north 
parts  of  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  this  was  the  whole  world  to  them  ;  not  that  even  these 
countries  were  fully  known  neither,  and  several  parts  of 
them  not  enquired  into  at  all.  Germany  was  known  little 
farther  than  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  ;  Poland  as  little  beyond 
the  Vistula,  or  Hungary  a  little  beyond  the  Danube  ;  Mus 
covy  or  Russia,  perfectly  unknown  as  much  as  China  be 
yond  it,  and  India  only  by  a  little  commerce  upon  the  coast, 
about  Surat  and  Malabar;  Africa  had  been  more  unknown, 
but  by  the  ruin  of  the  Carthaginians,  all  the  western  coast 
of  it  was  sunk  out  of  knowlege  again,  and  forgotten ;  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean,  remained 
known,  and  that  was  all,  for  the  Saracens  over-running  the 
nations,  which  were  planted  there,  ruined  commerce,  as 
well  as  religion  ;  the  Baltic  Sea  was  not  discovered,  nor 
even  the  navigation  of  it  known ;  for  the  Teutonic  knights 
came  not  thither  till  the  13th  century. 

America  was  not  heard  of,  nor  so  much  as  a  suggestion 
in  the  minds  of  men,  that  any  part  of  the  world  lay  that  way. 
The  coasts  of  Greenland,  or  Spitsbergen,  and  the  whale 
fishing,  not  known ;  the  best  navigators  in  the  world,  at 
that  time,  would  have  fled  from  a  whale,  with  much  more 
fright  and  horror,  than  from  the  devil,  in  the  most  terrible 
shapes  they  had  been  told  he  appeared  in. 
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The  coasts  of  Angola,  Congo,  the  Gold  and  the  Gram 
coasts,  on  the  west  side  of  Africa,  from  whence,  since  that 
time,  such  immense  wealth  has  been  drawn,  not  discovered? 
nor  the  least  inquiry  made  after  them.  All  the  East  India 
and  China  trade,  not  only  undiscovered,  but  out  of  the 
reach  of  expectation  !  Coffee  and  tea,  (those  modern  bless 
ings  of  mankind)  had  never  been  heard  of:  all  the  un 
bounded  ocean,  we  now  call  the  South  Sea,  was  hid,  and 
unknown  :  all  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Straights,  was  frightful,  and  terrible  in  the  distant  prospect, 
nor  durst  any  one  peep  into  it,  otherwise  than  as  they  might 
creep  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  towards  Sallee,  or  Santa 
Cruz.  The  North  Seas  was  hid  in  a  veil  of  impenetrable 
darkness  ;  the  White  Sea,  or  Arch  Angel,  was  a  very  mo 
dern  discovery ;  not  found  out,  till  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
doubled  the  North  Cape,  and  paid  dear  for  the  adventure, 
being  frozen  to  death  with  all  his  crew,  on  the  coast  of  Lap 
land  ;  'while  his  companions  ship,  with  the  famous  Mr. 
Chancellor,  went  on  to  the  Gulph  of  Russia,  called  the 
White  Sea  where  no  Christian  strangers  had  ever,  been  be 
fore  him. 

In  these  narrow  circumstances  stood  the  world's  know- 
lege  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  men  of 
genius  began  to  look  abroad,  and  about  them.  Now,  as  it 
was  wonderful  to  see  a  world  so  full  of  people,  and  people 
so  capable  of  improving,  yet  so  stupid,  and  so  blind,  so  ig 
norant,  and  so  perfectly  unimproved ;  it  was  wonderful  to 
see,  with  what  a  general  alacrity  they  took  the  alarm,  almost 
all  together  ;  preparing  themselves  as  it  were  on  a  sudden, 
by  a  general  inspiration,  to  spread  knowlege  through  the 
earth,  and  to  search  into  every  thing,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  uncover. 

How  surprising  is  it  to  look  back,  so  little  a  way  behind 
us,  and  see,  that  even  in  less  than  two  hundred  years,  all  this 
(now  so  self-wise)  part  of  the  world  did  not  so  much  as 
know,  whether  there  was  any  such  place,  as  a  Russia,  a 
China,  a  Guinea,  a  Greenland,  or  a  North  Cape?  That  as 
to  America,  it  was  aever  supposed,  there  was  any  such 
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place,  neither  had  the  world,  though  they  stood  upon  the 
shoulders  of  four  thousand  years  experience,  the  k-nst 
thought,  so  much  as  that  there  was  any  land  that  way ! 

As  they  were  ignorant  of  places,  so  of  things  also  ;  so 
vast  are  the  improvements  of  science,  that  all  our  knowlege 
of  mathematics,  of  nature,  of  the  brightest  part  of  human 
wisdom,  had  their  admission  among  us  within  these  two  last 
centuries. 

What  was  the  world  then,  before  ?  And  to  what  were 
the  heads  and  hands  of  mankind  applied  ?  The  rich  had 
no  commerce,  the  poor  no  employment ;  war  and  the  sword 
was  the  great  field  of  honor,  the  stage  of  preferment,  and 
you  have  scarce  a  man  eminent  in  the  world,  for  any  thing 
before  that  time,  but  for  a  furious  outrageous  falling  upon 
his  fellow-creatures,  like  Nimrod,  and  his  successors  of 
modern  memory. 

The  world  is  now  daily  encreasing  in  experimental  know 
lege  ;  and  let  no  man  flatter  the  age,  with  pretending  we 
liave  arrived  to  a  perfection  of  discoveries. 

What's  now  discovered,  only  serves  to  show, 
That  nothing's  known,  to  what  is  yet  to  know. 


ON    THE    USEFULNESS    OF    THE     MATHEMATICS. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No.  360,  Oct.  30,  1735. 

MATHEMATICS  originally  signifies  any  kind  of  dis 
cipline  or  learning,  but  now  it  is  taken  for  that  science, 
which  teaches  or  contemplates  whatever  is  capable  of  being 
numbered  or  measured-  That  part  of  the  mathematics 
which  relates  to  numbers  only,  is  called  arithmetic;  and 
that  which  is  concerned  about  measure  in  general,  whether 
length,  breadth,  motion,  force,  &c.  is  called  geometry. 

As  to  the  usefulness  of  arithmetic,  it  is  well  known  that 
no  business,  commerce,  trade,  or  employment  whatsoever, 
even  from  the  merchant  to  the  shopkeeper,  &c.  can  be  ma 
naged  and  carried  on,  without  the  assistance  of  numbers  ; 
for  by  these  the  trader  computes  the  value  of  all  sorts  of 
goods  that  he  dealeth  in,  does  his  business  with  ease  and 
certainty,  ancj  informs  himself  how  matters  stand  at  any 
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time  with  respect  to  men,  money,  or  merchandise,  to  profit 
and  loss,  whether  he  goes  forward  or  backward,  grow& 
richer  or  poorer.  Neither  is  this  science  only  useful  to  the 
merchant,  but  is  reckoned  the  primum  mobile  (or  first  mover) 
of  all  mundane  affairs  in  general,  and  is  useful  for  all  sorts 
and  degrees  of  men.  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

As  to  the  usefulness  of  geometry,  k  is  as  certain,  that 
no  curious  art,  or  mechanic  work,  can  either  be  invented, 
improved,  or  performed,  without  its  assisting  principles. 

It  is  owing  to  this,  that  astronomers  are  put  into  a  way  of 
making  their  observations,  coming  at  the  knowlege  of  the 
extent  of  the  heavens,  'the  duration  of  time,  the  motions, 
magnitudes,  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  si 
tuations,  positions,  risings,  settings,  aspects,  and  eclipses ; 
also  the  measure  of  seasons,  of  years,  and  of  ages. 

It  is  by  the  assistance  of  this  science,  that  geographers 
present  to  our  view  at  once,  the  magnitude  and  form  of  the 
whole  earth,  the  vast  extent  of  the  seas,  the  divisions  of 
empires,  kingdoms,  and  provinces. 

It  is  by  the  help  of  geometry,  the  ingenious  mariner  is 
instructed  how  to  guide  a  ship  through  the  vas*  ocean,  from 
one  part  of  the  earth  to  another,  the  nearest  and  safest  way, 
and  in  the  shortest  time. 

By  help  of  this  science  the  architects  take  their  just  mea 
sures  for  the  structure  of  buildings,  as  private  houses, 
churches,  palaces,  ships,  fortifications,  &c. 

By  its  help  engineers  conduct  all  their  works,  take  the 
situation  and  plan  of  towns,  forts  and  castles,  measure  their 
distances  from  one  another,  and  carry  their  measure  into 
places  that  are  only  accessible  to  the  eye. 

From  hence  also  is  deduced  that  admirable  art  of  draw 
ing  sun-dials  on  any  plane  howsoever  situate,  and  for  any 
part  of  world,  to  point  out  the  exact  time  of  the  day,  sun's 
declination,  altitude,  amplitude,  azimuth,  and  other  astro 
nomical  matters. 

By  geometry,  the  surveyor  is  directed  how  to  draw  a 
map  of  any  country,  to  divide  his  lands,  and  to  lay  down 
and  plot  any  piece  of  ground,  and  thereby  discover  the 
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area  in  acres,  rods  and  perches.  The  gauger  is  instructed 
how  to  -find  the  capacities  or  solid  contents  of  all  kinds  of 
vessels,  in  barrels,  gallons,  bushels,  &c.  And  the  mea 
surer  is  furnished  with  rules  for  finding  the  areas  and  con. 
tents  of  superfices  and  solids,  and  casting  up  all  manner  of 
workmanship.  All  these  and  many  more  useful  arts,  too 
many  to  be  enumerated  here,  wholly  depend  upon  the  afore 
said  sciences,  viz.  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

This  science  is  descended  from  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
the  inventors  of  which  were  the  first  propagators  of  human 
kind,  as  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  divers  others. 

There  has  not  been  any  science  so  much  esteemed  and 
honored  as  this  of  the  mathematics,  nor  with  so  much  in 
dustry  and  vigilance  become  the  care  of  great  men,  and  la 
bored  in  by  the  potentates  of  the  world,  viz.  emperors, 
kings,  princes,  &c. 

Mathematical  demonstrations,  are  a  logic  of  as  much  or 
more  use,  than  that  commonly  learned  at  schools,  serving 
to  a  just  formation  of  the  mind,  enlarging  its  capacity,  and 
strengthening  it  so,  as  to  render  the  same  capable  of  exact 
reasoning,  and  discerning  truth  from  falshood  in  all  occur 
rences,  even  subjects  not  mathematical.  For  which  reason 
it  is  said,  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Lacedemonians,  sel 
dom  elected  any  new  kings,  but  such  as  had  some  know- 
lege  in  the  mathematics,  imagining  those  who  had  not,  men 
of  imperfect  judgments,  and  unfit  to  rule  and  govern. 

Though  Plato's  censure,  that  those  who  did  not  under 
stand  the  117th  proposition  of  the  13th  book  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  ought  not  to  be  ranked  amongst  rational  crea 
tures,  was  unreasonable  and  unjust;  yet  to  give  a  man  the 
character  of  universal  learning,  who  is  destitute  of  a  com 
petent  knowlege  in  the  mathematics,  is  no  less  so. 

The  usefulness  of  some  particular  parts  of  the  mathema 
tics  in  the  common  affairs  of  human  life,  has  rendered  some 
knowlege  of  them  very  necessary  to  a  great  part  of  man 
kind,  and  very  convenient  to  all  the  rest  that  are  any  way 
conversant  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  particular  call 
ings. 
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Those  whom  necessity  has  obliged  to  get  their  bread  by 
manual  industry,  where  some  degree  of  art  is  required  to 
go  along  with  it,  and  who  have  had  some  insight  into  these 
studies,  have  very  often  found  advantages  from  them  suffi 
cient  to  reward  the  pains  they  were  at  in  acquiring  them. 
And  whatever  may  have  been  imputed  to  some  other  stu 
dies,  under  the  notion  of  insignificancy  and  loss  of  time, 
yet  these,  I  believe,  never  caused  repentance  in  any,  ex 
cept  it  was  for  their  remissness  in  the  prosecution  of  them. 

Philosophers  do  generally  affirm,  that  human  knowlege 
to  be  most  excellent,  which  is  conversant  amongst  the  most 
excellent  things.     What  science  then  can  there  be,  more 
noble,  more  excellent,  more  useful  for  men,  more  admira 
bly  high  and  demonstrative,  than  this  of  the   mathematics. 

1  shall  conclude  with  what  Plato  says,  lib.  7.  of  his  Re 
public,  with  regard  to  the  excellence  and  usefulness  of  ge 
ometry,  being  to  this  purpose  : 

u  Dear  Friend.. ..You  see  then  that  mathematics  are  ne 
cessary,  because  by  the  exactness  of  the  method,  we  get  a 
habit  of  using  our  minds  to  the  best  advantage  :  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  all  men  being  capable  by  nature  to  reason 
and  understand  the  sciences ;  the  less  acute,  by  studying 
this,  though  useless  to  them  in  eveiy  other  respect,  will 
gain  this  advantage,  that  their  minds  will  be  improved  in 
reasoning  aright ;  for  no  study  employs  it  more,  nor  makes 
it  susceptible  of  attention  so  much ;  and  these  who  we  find 
have  a  mind  worth  cultivating,  ought  to  apply  themselves 
to  this  study." 


CAUSES    OF    EARTIIOJJAKES. 
From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No.  470,  Dec.  15,  1737. 

THE  late  earthquake  felt  here,  and  probably  in  all  tht 
neighboring  provinces,  have  made  many  people  desirous  to 
know  what  may  be  the  natural  cause'  of  such  violent  con 
cussions,  we  shall  endeavor  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by 
giving  them  the  various  opinions  of  the  learned  on  that 
head. 


ON    EARTHQUAKES, 

Here  naturalists  are  divided.  Some  ascribe  them  to 
water,  others  to  fire,  and  others  to  air :  and  all  of  them 
with  some  appearance  of  reason.  To  conceive  which,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  earth  every  where  abounds  in  huge 
subterraneous  caverns,  veins  and  canals,  particularly  about 
the  roots  of  mountains  :  that  of  these  cavities,  veins,  &c. 
some  are  full  of  water,  whence  are  composed  gulphs,  abys 
ses,  springs,  rivulets  ;  and  others  full  of  exhalations  ;  and 
that  some  parts  of  the  earth  are  replete  with  nitre,  sulphur, 
bitumen,  vitriol,  &c. 

This  premised,  1.  The  earth  itself  may  sometimes  be  the 
cause  of  its  own  shaking ;  when  the  roots  or  basis  of  some 
large  mass  being  dissolved,  or  worn  away  by  a  fluid  under 
neath,  it  sinks  into  the  same ;  and  with  its  weight,  occa 
sions  a  tremor  of  the  adjacent  parts  ;  produces  a  noise,  and 
frequently  an  inundation  of  water. 

2.  The  subterraneous  waters  may  occasion  earthquakes, 
by  their  overflowing,  cutting  out  new  courses,  &c.     Add, 
that  the  water  being  heated  and  rarefied  by  the  subterrane 
ous  fires,  may  emit  fumes,  blasts,  &c.  which  by  their  ac 
tion,  either  on  the  water  or  immediately  on  the  earth  itself, 
may  occasion  great  succussions. 

3.  The  air  may  be  the  cause  of  earthquakes :  for  the  air 
being  a  collection   of  fumes  and  vapors  raised  from  the 
earth  and  water ;  if  it  be  pent  up  in  too  narrow  viscera  of 
the  earth,  the  subterraneous,  or  its  own  native  heat,  rare 
fying  and  expanding  it,  the  force  wherewith  it  endeavors 
to  escape,  may  shake  the  earth  :  hence  there  arise   clivers 
species  of  earthquakes,  according  to  the  different  position, 
quantity,  &c.  of  the  imprisoned  aura. 

Lastly,  fire  is  a  principal  cause  of  earthquakes  ;  both  as 
it  produces  the  aforesaid  subterraneous  aura  or  vapors  ; 
and  as  this  aura,  or  spirit,  from  the  different  matter  and 
composition  whereof  arise  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  other  in 
flammable  matters  ;  takes  fire,  either  from  some  other  fire 
it  meets  withal,  or  from  its  collision  against  hard  bodies, 
or  its  intermixture  with  other  fluids  ;  by  which  means 
bursting  out  into  a  greater  compass,  the  place  becomes  too 
narrow  for  it ;  so  that  pressing  against  it  on  all  sides,  the 
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adjoining  parts  are  shaken ;  till  having  made  itself  a  pas 
sage,  it  spends  itself  in  a  volcano,  or  burning  mountain. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point.  Dr.  Lister  is  of  opi 
nion,  that  the  material  cause  of  thunder,  lightning,  and 
earthquakes,  is  one  and  the  same,  viz.  the  inflammable 
breath  of  the  pyrites,  which  is  a  substantial  sulphur,  and 
takes  fire  of  itself. 

The  difference  between  these  three  terrible  phenomena, 
he  takes  only  to  consist  in  this  ;  that  this  sulphur,  in  the 
former,  is  fired  in  the  air ;  and  in  the  latter  under  ground. 
Which  is  a  notion  that  Pliny  had  long  before  him  :  S^utd- 
enim,  says  he,  aliud  est  in  terra  tremor,  quam  in  nube  tonitru  ? 

This  he  thinks  abundantly  indicated  by  the  same  sulphu 
rous  smell  being  found  in  any  thing  burnt  with  lightning  ; 
and  in  the  waters,  &c.  cast  up  in  earthquakes,  and  even  in 
the  air  before  and  after  them. 

Add,  that  they  agree  in  the  manner  of  the  noise  ;  which 
is  carried  on,  as  in  a  train,  fired ;  the  one  rolling  and  rat 
tling  through  the  air,  takes  fire  as  the  vapors  ohance  to 
drive  ;  as  the  other  fired  under  ground,  in  like  manner, 
moves  with  a  desultory  noise. 

Thunder,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  trembling  of  the  air, 
caused  by  the  same  vapors  dispersed  through  it,  has  force 
enough  to  shake  our  houses ;  and  why  may  not  there  be 
thunder  and  lightning  under  ground,  in  some  vast  reposi 
tories  there,  I  see  no  reason.  Especially  if  we  reflect,  that 
the  matter  which  composes  the  noisy  vapor  above  us,  is  in 
much  larger  quantities  under  ground. 

That  the  earth  abounds  in  cavities,  every  body  allows  ; 
and  that  these  subterraneous  cavities  are,  at  certain  times, 
and  in  certain  seasons,  full  of  inflammable  vapors,  the  damps 
in  mines  sufficiently  witness,  which  fired,  do  every  thing 
as  in  an  earthquake,  save  in  a  lesser  degree. 

Add,  that  the  pyrites  alone,  of  all  the  known  minerals, 
yields  this  inflammable  vapor,  is  highly  probable  :  for  that 
no  mineral  or  ore,  whatsoever,  is  sulphurous,  but  as  it  is 
wholly,  or  in  part,  a  pyrites ;  and  that  there  is  but  one  spe 
cies  of  brimstone,  which  the  pyrites  naturally  and  only 
yields.  The  sulphur  vive,  or  natural  brimstone,  which  is 
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ibund  in  and  about  the  burning  mountains,  is  certainly  the 
effects  of  sublimation  ;  and  those  great  quantities  of  it  said 
to  be  found  about  the  skirts  of  volcanos,  is  only  an  argu 
ment  of  the  long  duration  and  vehemence  of  those  fires  ; 
possibly,  the  pyrites  of  the  volcanos,  or  burning  mountains, 
may  be  more  sulphurous  than  ours  :  and  indeed  it  is  plain, 
that  some  of  ours  in  England  are  very  lean,  and  hold  but 
little  sulphur  ;  others  again  very  much  ;  which  may  be  one 
reason  why  England  is  so  little  troubled  with  earthquakes  ; 
and  Italy,  and  almost  all  round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  so 
very  much :  though  another  reason  is,  the  paucity  of  py 
rites  in  England. 

Comparing  our  earthquakes,  thunder  and  lightning  with 
theirs,  it  is  observed,  that  there  it  lightens  almost  daily, 
especially  in  summer-time,  here  seldom  ;  there  thunder  and 
lightning  is  of  long  duration,  here  it  is  soon  over ;  there 
the  earthquakes  are  frequent,  long  and  terrible,  with  many 
paroxysms  in  a  day,  and  that  for  many  days ;  here  very 
short,  a  few  minutes,  and  scarce  perceptible.  To  this  pur 
pose  the  subterraneous  caverns  in  England  are  small  and 
few  compared  to  the  vast  vaults  in  those  parts  of  the  world  ; 
which  is  evident  from  the  sudden  disappearance  of  whole 
mountains  and  islands. 

Dr.  Woodward  gives  us  another  theory  of  earthquakes. 
He  endeavors  to  shew,  that  the  subterraneous  heat,  or  fire 
(which  is  continually  elevating  water  out  of  the  abyss,  to 
furnish  the  earth  with  rain,  dew,  springs  and  rivers)  being 
stopped  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  and  so  diverted  from  its 
ordinary  course,  by  some  accidental  glut  or  obstruction  in 
the  pores  or  passages,  through  which  it  used  to  ascend  to 
the  surface  ;  becomes,  by  such  means,  preternaturally  assem 
bled  in  a  greater  quantity  than  usual  into  one  place,  and 
therefore  causeth  a  great  rarefaction  and  intumescence  of 
the  water  of  the  abyss ;  putting  it  into  great  commotions 
and  disorders,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  like  effort 
on  the  earth  ;  which  being  expanded  upon  the  face  of  the 
abyss,  occasions  that  agitation  and  concussion  we  call  an 
earthquake. 
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This  effort  in  some  earthquakes,  he  observes  is  so  vehe 
ment,  that  it  splits  and  tears  the  earth,  making  cracks  and 
chasms  in  it  some  miles  in  length,  which  open  at' the  instant 
of  the  shock,  and  close  again  in  the  intervals  betwixt  them: 
nay,  it  is  sometimes  so  violent,  that  it  forces  the  superin 
cumbent  strata,  breaks  them  all  throughout,  and  thereby 
perfectly  undermines,  and  ruins  the  foundation  of  them ; 
so  that  these  failing,  the  whole  tract,  as  soon  as  the  shock 
is  over,  sinks  down  into  the  abyss,  and  is  swallowed  up  by 
it ;  the  water  thereof  immediately  rising  up  and  forming  a 
lake  in  the  place,  where  the  said  tract  before  was.  That 
this  effort  being  made  in  all  directions  indifferently,  the  fire 
dilating  and  expanding  on  all  hands,  and  endeavoring  to  get 
room,  and  make  its  way  through  all  obstacles,  falls  as  foul 
on  the  waters  of  the  abyss  beneath,  as  on  the  earth  above, 
forcing  it  forth,  which  way  soever  it  can  find  vent  or  pas 
sage,  as  well  through  its  ordinary  exits,  wells,  springs,  and 
the  outlets  of  rivers,  as  through  the  chasms  then  newly 
opened  ;  through  the  camini  or  spiracles  of  JEtna,  or  other 
neighboring  volcanos ;  and  these  hiatus's  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  whereby  the  abyss  below  opens  into  it  and  com- 
municates  with  it.  That  as  the  water  resident  in  the  abvss 
is,  in  all  parts  of  it,  stored  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
heat,  and  more  especially  in  those  where  those  extraordi 
nary  aggregations  of  this  fire  happen,  so  likewise  is  the 
water  which  is  thus  forced  out  of  it ;  insomuch  that  when 
thrown  forth  and  mixed  with  the  waters  of  wells  or  springs 
of  rivers,  and  the  sea,  it  renders  them  very  sensibly  hot. 

He  adds,  that  though  the  abyss  be  liable  to  those  com 
motions  in  all  parts ;  yet  the  effects  are  no  where  very  re 
markable  except  in  those  countries,  which  are  mountainous, 
and  consequently  stony  or  cavernous  underneath  ;  and  espe 
cially  where  the  disposition  of  the  strata  is  such,  that  those 
caverns  open  into  the  abyss,  and  so  freely  admit  and  en 
tertain  the  fire  ;  which  assembling  therein  is  the  cause  of 
the  shock  :  it  naturally  steering  its  course  that  way  where 
it  finds  the  readiest  reception,  which  is  towards  those  ca 
verns.  Besides,  that  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  abound 
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with  strata  of  stone  or  marble,  making  the  strongest  oppo 
sition  to  this  effort,  are  the  most  furiously  shattered  ;  and 
suffer  much  more  by  it,  than  those  which  consist  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  the  like  laxer  matter,  which  more  easily  give 
way,  and  make  not  so  great  resistance ;  but,  above  all, 
those  countries  which  yield  great  store  of  sulphur  and  ni 
tre,  are,  by  far,  the  most  injured  by  earthquakes ;  those 
minerals  constituting  in  the  earth  a  kind  of  natural  gun 
powder,  which  taking  fire  upon  this  assemblage,  and  ap 
proach  of  it,  occasions  that  murmuring  noise,  that  subter 
raneous  thunder,  which  is  heard  rumbling  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  during  earthquakes,  and  by  the  assistance  of  its 
explosive  power,  renders  the  shock  much  greater,  so  as 
sometimes  to  make  miserable  havoc  and  destruction. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  Italy,  Sicily,  Anatolia,  and 
some  parts  of  Greece,  have  been  so  long,  and  often  alarmed 
and  harassed  by  earthquakes  ;  these  countries  being  all 
mountainous  and  cavernous,  abounding  with  stone  and 
marble,  and  affording  sulphur  and  nitre  in  great  plenty. 

Further,  that  ^Etna,  Vesuvius,  Haecla,  and  the  other  vol- 
canos,  are  only  so  many  spiracles,  serving  for  the  discharge 
of  this  subterraneous  fire,  when  it  is  thus  preternaturally 
assembled.  That  where  there  happens  to  be  such  a  struc 
ture  and  conformation  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth ; 
as  that  the  fire  may  pass  freely,  and  without  impediment, 
from  the  caverns  wherein  it  assembles  unto  those  spiracles : 
it  then  [readily  and  easily  gets  out  from  time  to  time,  with 
out  shaking  or  disturbing  the  earth  :  but  where  such  com 
munication  is  wanting,  or  passage  not  sufficiently  large  and 
open,  so  that  it  cannot  come  at  the  spiracles,  it  heaves  up- 
and  shocks  the  earth  with  greater  or  lesser  impetuosity,  ac 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  fire  thus  assembled,  till  it  has 
made  its  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  volcano..  That  therefore 
there  are  scarce  any  countries  much  annoyed  by  earth 
quakes,  but  have  one  of  these  fiery  vents  ;  which  are  con 
stantly  in  flames  when  any  earthquake  happens  ;  as  disgorg 
ing  that  fire,  which  whilst  underneath  was  the  cause  of  the 
disaster.  Lastly,  that  were  it  not  for  these  diverticula,  it 
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would  rage  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  much  more  furiously, 
and  make  greater  havoc  than  it  doth. 

We  have  seen  what  fire  and  water  may  do  ;  and  that 
either  of  them  are  sufficient  for  all  the  phenomena  of  earth 
quakes  ;  if  they  should  both  fail,  we  have  a  third  agent, 
scarce  inferior  to  either  of  them :  the  reader  must  not  be 
surprised  when  we  tell  him  it  is  air. 

Mons.  Amontons,  in  the  Memoir es  de  PAcad.  des  Sci 
ences,  An.  1T03,  has  an  express  discourse  to  prove,  that 
on  the  foot  of  the  new  experiments  of  the  weight  and  spring 
of  the  air,  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  may  bring  the  air 
into  a  condition,  capable  of  causing  earthquakes.  It  is 
shewn,  that  at  the  depth  of  43,528  fathoms  below  the  sur 
face  of  the  earth,  air  is  only  one-fourth  less  heavy  than  mer 
cury.  Now,  this  depth  of  43,528  fathoms  is  only  a  74th 
part  of  the  semi -diameter  of  the  earth.  And  the  vast  sphere 
beyond  this  depth,  in  diameter  6,451,538  fathoms,  may  pro 
bably  be  only  filled  with  air  ;  which  will  be  here  greatly 
condensed,  and  much  heavier  than  the  heaviest  bodies  we 
know  in  nature.  But  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  the 
more  air  is  compressed,  the  more  does  the  same  degree  of 
heat  increase  its  spring,  and  the  more  capable  does  it  render 
it  of  a  violent  effect  :  and  that,  for  instance,  the  degree  of 
heat  of  boiling  water  increases  the  spring  of  the  air  above 
what  it  has  in  its  natural  state,  in  our  climate,  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  a  third  of  the  weight  wherewith  it  is  pressed. 
Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  a  degree  of  heat,  which  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  will  only  have  a  moderate  effect, 
may  be  capable  of  a  very  violent  one  below.  And  as  we 
are  assured,  that  there  are  in  nature  degrees  of  heat,  much 
more  considerable  than  that  of  boiling  water  :  it  is  very- 
possible  there  may  be  some,  whose  violence,  further  assisted 
by  the  exceeding  weight  of  the  air,  may  be  more  than  suf 
ficient  to  break  and  overturn  this  solid  orb  of  43,528  fa 
thoms  ;  whose  weight,  compared  to  that  of  the  included 
air,  would  be  but  a  trifle. 

Chemistry  furnishes  us  a  method  of  making  artificial 
earthquakes,  which  shall  have  all  the  great  effects  of  natu 
ral  ones  :  which,  as  it  may  illustrate  the  process  of  nature 
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in  thepr  eduction  of  these  terrible  phenomena  under  ground, 
we  shall  here  add. 

To  twenty  pounds  of  iron  filings,  add  'as  many  of  sul- 
phu;- :  mix,  work,  and  temper  the  whole  together  with  a  lit- 
tle  water,  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  half  moist  and  half  dry. 
This  being  buried  three  or  four  feet  under  ground,  in  six 
or  seven  hours  time,  will  have  a  prodigious  effect :  The 
earth  will  begin  to  tremble,  crack  and  smoke,  and  fire  and 
flame  burst  through. 

Such  is  the  effect  even  of  the  nvo  cold  bodies,  in  cold 
ground  :  there  only  wants  a  sufficienf  quantity  of  this  mixture 
to  produce  a  true  ./Etna.  If  it  were  supposed  to  burst  out 
under  the  sea,  it  would  produce  a. spout.  And  if  it  were 
in  the  clouds,  the  effect  would  be  thunder  and  lightning. 

An  earthquake  is  defined  to  be  a  vehement  shake,  or 
agitation  of  some  considerable  plac  ,  or  part  of  the  earth; 
from  natural  causes  ;  attended  with  a  huge  noise  like  thun 
der,  and  frequently  with  an  eruption  of  water,  or  fire,  or 
smoke,  or  winds,  &c. 

They  are  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  phenomena 
of  nature.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  distinguish  two  kinds,  with 
respect  to  the  manner  of  the  shake,  viz.  a  tremor  and  a 
pulsation  ;  the  first  being  horizontal,  in  alternate  vibrations, 
compared  to  the  shaking  of  a  person  in  an  ague.  The  se 
cond  perpendicular,  up  and  down,  their  motion  resembling 
that  of  boiling. 

Agricola  encreases  the  number,  and  makes  four  kinds  ; 
which  Alb.  Magnus  again  reduces  to  three,  viz.  inclination, 
wh'.n  the- earth  librates  alternately  from  right  to  left;  by 
which  mountains  have  been  sometimes  brought  to  meet, 
and  clash  against  each  other  :  pulsation,  when  it  beats  up 
and  down  like  an  artery  :  and  trembling,  when  it  shakes 
and  totters  every  way,  like  a  flame. 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  furnish  us  with  abun 
dance  of  histories  of  earthquakes ;  particularly  one  at  Ox 
ford,  in  1665,  by  Dr.  Wallis  and  Mr.  Boyle.  Another  at 
the  same  r>lace  in  1686,  by  Mr.  Pigot.  Another  in  Sicily, 
in  1692-3,  by  Mr.  Hartop,  Fa.  Allessandro  Burgos,  and 
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Vin.  Bonajutus,  which  last  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  ones 
in  all  history. 

It  shook  the  whole  island  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  Naples 
and  Malta  shared  in  the  shock.  It  was  of  the  second  kind 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  viz.  a  perpendicular 
pulsation,  or  succussion.  It  was  impossible,  says  the  noble 
Bonajutus,  for  any  body,  in  this  country,  to  keep  on  their 
legs,  on  the  dancing  earth  ;  nay,  those  that  lay  on  the 
ground,  were  tossed  from  side  to  side,  as  on  a  rolling  bil 
low  :  high  walls  leaped  from  their  foundations  several 
paces. 

The  mischief  it  did  is  amazing:  almost  all  the  buildings 
in  the  countries  were  thrown  down.  Fifty-four  cities  and 
towns,  besides  an  incredible  number  of  villages,  were  ei 
ther  destroyed  or  greatly  damaged.  We  shall  only  instance 
the  fate  of  Catanta,  one  of  the  most  famous,  ancient,  and 
ourishing  cities  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  residence  of  several 
monarchs,  and  an  university.  This  once  famous,  now  un 
happy  Catanea,  to  use  the  words  of  Fa.  Burgos,  had  the 
greatest  share  in  the  tragedy,  Fa.  Anthon.  Serovita,  be 
ing  on  his  way  thither,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles, 
observed  a  black  cloud,  like  night,  hovering  over  the  city  ; 
and  there  urose  from  the  mouth  of  Mongi cello,  great  spires 
of  flame,  which  spread  all  around.  The  sea  all  of  a  sud 
den  began  to  roar,  and  rise  in  billows  ;  and  there  was  a 
blow,  as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  world  had  been  at  once 
discharged.  The  birds  flew  about  astonished,  the  cattle  in 
the  fields  ran  crying,  &c.  His  and  his  companion's  horse 
stopped  short,  trembling  ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
alight.  They  were  no  sooner  off,  but  they  were  lifted  from 
the  ground  above  two  palms  ;  when  casting  his  eyes  to 
wards  Catanea,  he  with  amazement  saw  nothing  but  a  thick 
cloud  of  dust  in  the  air.  This  was  the  scene  of  their  ca 
lamity  :  for  of  the  magnificent  Catanea,  there  is  riot  the 
least  footstep  to  be  seen.  S.  Bonajutus  assures  us,  that  of 
18,914  inhabitants,  18000  perished  therein.  The  same  au 
thor,  from  a  computation  of  the  inhabitants,  before  and 
after  the  earthquake,  in  the  several  cities  and  towfis,  finds 
that  near  60,000  perished  out  of  254,900. 
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Jamaica  is  remarkable  for  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants^ 
Dr.  Sloan  informs  us,  expect  one  every  year.  That  author 
gives  us  the  history  of  one  in  1687:  another  horrible  one 
in  1692,  is  described  by  several  anonymous  authors.  In 
two  minutes  time  it  shook  down  and  drowned  nine-tenths 
of  the  town  of  Port  Royal.  The  houses  sunk  outnght, 
thirty  or  forty  fathoms  deep.  The  earth  opening,  swal 
lowed  up  people  ;  and  they  rose  in  other  streets  ;  some  in 
the  middle  of  the  harbor,  and  yet  were  saved  ;  though  there 
were  200O  people  lost,  and  1000  acres  of  land  sunk.  All 
the  houses  were  thrown  down  throughout  the  island.  One 
Hopkins  had  his  plantation  removed  half  a  mile  from  its 
place.  Of  all  wells,  from  one  fathom  to  six  or  seven,  the 
water  flew  out  at  the  top  with  a  vehement  motion.  While 
the  houses,  on  the  one  side  of  the  street  were  swallowed 
up,  on  the  other  they  were  thrown  on  heaps  ;  and  the  sand 
in  the  street  rose  like  waves  in  the  sea,  lifting  up  every 
body  that  stood  on  it,  and  immediately  dropping  down  into 
pits  ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  flood  of  waters  breaking 
in,  rolled  them  over  and  over  ;  some  catching  hold  of  beams 
and  rafters,  &c.  Ships  and  sloops  in  the  harbor  were  over 
set  and  lost;  the  Swan  frigate  particularly,  by  the  motion 
of  the  sea,  and  sinking  of  the  wharf,  was  driven  over  the 
tops  of  many  houses.  It  was  attended  with  a  hollow  rum 
bling  noise  like  that  of  thunder.  In  less  than  a  minute 
three  quarters  of  the  houses,  and  the  ground  they  stood  on 
with  the  inhabitants,  were  all  sunk  quite  under  water  ;  and 
the  little  part,  left  behind,  was  no  better  than  a  heap  of  rub 
bish.  The  shake  was  so  vioUnt,  that  it  threw  people  down 
on  their  knees,  or  their  faces,  as  they  were  running  about 
for  shelter.  The  ground  heaved  and  swelled  like  a  rolling 
sea,  and  several  houses  still  standing,  were  shuffled  and 
moved  some  yards  out  of  their  places.  A  whole  street  is 
said  to  be  twice  as  broad  now  as  before  ;  and  in  many  places 
the  earth  would  crack,  and  open,  and  shut,  quick  and  fast. 
Of  which  openings,  two  or  three  hundred  might  be  seen  at 
a  time  ;  in  some  whereof,  the  people  were  swallowed  up ; 
Others,  the  closing  earth  caught  by  the  middle,  and  presse4 
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to  death ;  in  others,  the  heads  only  appeared,  The  larger- 
openings  swallowed  up  houses  ;  and  out  of  some  would 
issue  whole  rivers  of  waters,  spouted  up  a  great  height  into 
the  air,  and  threatening  a  deluge  to  that  part  the  earthquake 
spared.  The  whole  was  attended  with  stenches  and  offen 
sive  smells,  the  noise  of  falling  mountains  at  a  distance, 
&c.  and  the  sky  in  a  minute's  time,  was  turned  dull  and  red 
dish,  like  a  glowing  oven.  Yet,  as  great  a  sufferer  as  Port 
Royal  was,  more  houses  were  left  standing  therein,  than  on 
the  whole  island  beside.  Scarce  a  planting  house,  or  sugar 
work  was  left  standing  in  all  Jamaica.  A  great  part  of 
them  were  swallowed  up,  houses,  people,  trees,  and  all  at 
one  gape  :  in  lieu  of  which  afterwards,  appeared  great  pools 
of  water,  which  when  driven  up,  left  nothing  but  sand, 
.without  any  mark  that  ever  tree  or  plant  had  been  thereon. 
Above  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  the  earth  gaped  and 
spouted  out,  with  a  prodigious  force,  vast  quantities  of  wa 
ter  into  the  air :  yet  the  greatest  violences  were  among  the 
mountains  and  roeks  :  and  it  is  a  general  opinion,  that  the 
nearer  the  mountains,  the  greater  the  shake  ;  and  that  the 
cause  thereof  lay  there.  Most  of  the  rivers  were  stopped  up 
for  twenty-four  hours,  by  the  falling  of  the  mountains,  till 
swelling  up,  they  found  themselves  new  tracts  and  channels, 
tearing  up  in  their  passage  trees,  Sec.  After  the  great 
shake,  those  people  who  escaped,  got  on  board  ships  in  the 
harbor,  where  many  continued  above  two  months  ;  the 
shakes  all  that  time  being  so  violent,  and  coming  so  thick, 
sometimes  two  or  three  in  an  hour,  accompanied  with 
frightful  noises  like  a  ruffling  %ind,  or  a  hollow  rumbling 
thunder,  with  brimstone  blasts,  that  they  durst  not  come 
ashore.  The  consequences  of  the  earthquake  was  a  gene 
ral  sickness,  from  the  noisome  vapors  belched  forth,  which 
swept  away  above  3000  persons. 

After  the  detail  of  these  horrible  convulsions,  the  reader 
will  have  but  little  curiosity  left,  for  the  less  considerable 
phenomena  of  the  earthquake  at  Lima,  in  1687,  described 
by  Fa.  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  wherein  above  5000  persons 
were  destroyed;  this  being  of  the  vibratory  kind,  so  that 
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the  bells  in  the  church  rung  of  themselves  :  or  that  at  Ba- 
tavia  in  1699,  by  Witzen  :  that  in  the  north  of  England  in 
1703,  by  Mr.  Thoresby :  or,  lastly,  those  in  New  England 
in  16&3  and  1670,  by  Dr.  Mather. 


DIALOGUE 

Between  Philocles  and  Horatio,  meeting  accidentally  in  the  Ji  elds, 
concerning  Virtue  and  Pleasure. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No.  84,  June  23,  1730. 

Philocles.  MY  friend  Horatio !  I  am  very  glad  to  se«e 
you  ;  prithee  how  came  such  a  man  as  you  alone?  and  mu 
sing  too  ?  What  misfortune  in  your  pleasures  has  sent  you 
to  philosophy  for  relief. 

Horatio.  You  guess  very  right,  my  dear  Philocles:  We 
pleasure-hunters  are  never  without  them  ;  and  yet,  so  en 
chanting  is  the  game,  we  cannot  quit  the  chace.  How  calm 
and  undisturbed  is  your  life,  how  free  from  present  embar 
rassments  and  future  cares,  I  know  you  love  me,  and  look 
with  compassion  upon  my  conduct :  shew  me  then  the  path 
which  leads  up  to  that  constant  and  invariable  good,  which  I 
have  heard  you  so  beautifully  describe,  and  which  you  seem 
so  full^io  possess. 

Phil.  There  are  few  men  in  the  world  I  value  more  than 
you,  Horatio  !  for  amidst  all  your  foibles,  and  painful  pur 
suits  of  pleasure,  I  have  oft  observed  in  you  an  honest 
heart,  and  a  mind  strongly  bent  towards  virtue.  I  wish, 
from  my  soul,  I  could  assist  you  in  acting  steadily  the  part 
of  a  reasonable  creature  :  for,  if  you  would  not  think  it  a 
paradox,  I  should  tell  you  I  love  you  better  than  you  do 
yourself. 

Hor.  A  paradox  indeed!  better  than  I  do  myself!  when 
I  love  my  dear  self  so  well,  that  1  love  every  thing  else  for 
my  own  sake. 

Phil.  He  only  loves  himself  well,  who  rightly  ar.d  judi 
ciously  loves  himself. 

Hor.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Philocles  !  You  men  of 
reason  and  virtue  are  always  dealing  in  mysteries,  though 
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you  laugh  at  them  when  the  church  makes  them.  I  think 
he  loves  himself  very  well  and  very  judiciously  too,  as  you 
call  it,  who  allows  himself  to  do  whatever  he  pleases. 

Phil.  What,  though  it  be  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of 
that  very  self  which  he  loves  so  well !  That  man  alone 
loves  himself  rightly,  who  procures  the  greatest  possible 
good  to  himself  through  the  whole  of  his  existence  ;  and  so 
pursues  pleasure  as  not  to  give  for  it  more  than  it  is  worth. 

Hor.  That  depends  all  upon  opinion.  Who  shall  judge 
what  the  pleasure  is  worth  ?  Suppose  a  pleasing  form  of 
the  fair  kind  strikes  me  so  much,  that  I  can  enjoy  nothing 
without  the  enjoyment  of  that  one  object.  Or,  that  plea 
sure  in  general  is  so  favorite  a  mistress,  that  I  will  take  her 
as  men  do  their  wives,  for  better,  for  worse  ;  minding  no 
consequences,  nor  regarding  what  is  to  come.  Why  should 
I  not  do  it? 

Phil.  Suppose,  Horatio!  that  a  friond  of  yours  entered 
into  the  world,  about  two  and  twenty,  with  a  healthful 
vigorous  body,  and  a  fair  plentiful  estate  of  about  five  hun 
dred  pounds  a  year ;  and  yet,  before  he  had  reached  thirty, 
should,  by  following  his  pleasures,  and  not,  as  you  say,  duly 
regarding  consequences,  have  run  out  of  his  -state,  and  dis 
abled  his  body  to  that  degree,  that  he  had  neither  tfce  means 
nor  capacity  of  enjoyment  left ;  nor  any  thing  else  to  do  but 
wisely  shoot  himself  through  the  head  to  be  at  rest:  what 
would  you  say  to  this  unfortunate  man's  conduct?  Is  it 
wrong  by  opinion  or  fancy  only  ?  Or  is  there  really  a  right 
and  wrong  in  the  case  ?  Is  not  one  opinion  of  life  and  action 
juster  than  another?  Or  one  sort  of  conduct  preferable 
to  another  ?  Or,  does  that  miserable  son  of  pleasure 
appear  as  reasonable  and  lovely  a  being  in  your  eyes,  as 
a  man,  who  by  prudently  and  rightly  gratifying  his  natu 
ral  passions,  had  preserved  his  body  in  full  health,  and  his 
estate  entire,  and  enjoyed  both  to  a  good  old  age,  and  then 
died  with  a  thankful  heart  for  the  good  things  he  had  re 
ceived,  and  with  an  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  him 
who  first  called  him  into  being.  Say,  Horatio !  are  these 
men  equally  wise  and  happy  ?  And  is  every  thing  to  toe 
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measured  by  mere  fancy  and  opinion,  without  considering 
whether  that  fancy  or  opinion  be  right  ? 

Hor.  Hardly  so  neither,  I  think  ;  yet  sure  the  wise  and 
good  author  of  nature  could  never  make  us  to  plague  us. 
He  could  never  give  us  passions,  on  purpose  to  subdue  and 
conquer  them  ;  nor  produce  this  self  of  mine,  or  any  other 
self,  only  that  it  may  be  denied ;  for,  that  is  denying  the 
works  of  the  great  Creator  himself.  Self-denial  then,  which 
is  what  I  suppose  you  mean  by  prudence,  seems  to  me  not 
only  absurd,  but  very  dishonorable  to  that  supreme  wis 
dom  and  goodness  which  is  supposed  to  make  so  ridiculous 
and  contradictory  a  creature,  that  must  be  always  fighting 
with  himself  in  order  to  be  at  rest,  and  undergo  voluntary 
hardships  in  order  to  be  happy:  are  we  created  sick,  only 
to  be  commanded  to  be  sound?  Are  we  born  under  one  law, 
our  passions,  and  yet  bound  to  another,  that  of  reason? 
Answer  me,  Philocles,  for  I  am  warmly  concerned  for  the 
honor  of  nature,  the  mother  of  us  all. 

Phi/.  I  find  Horatio,  my  two  characters  have  frighted 
you  ;  so  that  you  decline  the  trial  of  what  is  good,  by  rea 
son  :  and  had  rather  make  a  bold  attack  upon  Providence  ; 
the  usual  way  of  you  gentlemen  of  fashion,  who,  when,  by 
living  in  defiance  of  the  eternal  rules  of  reason,  you  have 
plunged  yourselves  into  a  thousand  difficulties,  endeavor  to 
make  yourselves  easy,  by  throwing  the  burden  upon  na 
ture  ;  you  are,  Horatio,  in  a  very  miserable  condition 
indeed ;  for  you  say,  you  cannot  be  happy  if  you  control 
your  passions  ;  and  you  feel  yourself  miserable  by  an  un 
restrained  gratification  of  them  ;  so  that  here  is  evil,  irre 
mediable  evil  either  way. 

Hor.  That  is  very  true,  at  least  it  appears  so  to  me  ;  pray 
what  have  you  to  say,  Philocles,  in  honor  of  nature  or  Pro 
vidence  ;  methinks,  I  am  in  pain  for  her :  How  do  you 
rescue  her?  poor  lady  ! 

Phil.  This,  my  dear  Horatio,  I  have  to  say,  that  what 
you  find  fault  with  and  clamor  against,  as  the  most  terrible 
evil  in  the  world,  self-denial,  is  really  the  greatest  good, 
and  the  highest  self-gratification :  If  indeed  you  use  the 
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word  in  the  sense  of  some  weak  sour  moralists,  and  much 
weaker  divines ;  you  will  have  just  reason  to  laugh  at  it  - 
but,  if  you  take  it,  as  understood  by  philosophers,  and  men 
of  sense,  you  will  presently  see  her  charms,  and  fly  to  her 
embraces,  notwithstanding  her  demure  looks,  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  produce  even  your  own  darling  sole  good,  plea 
sure  :  for,  self-denial  is  never  a  duty,  or  a  reasonable  action, 
but  as  it  is  a  natural  means  of  procuring  more  pleasure, 
than  you  can  taste  without  it,  so  that  this  grave  saint-like 
guide  to  happiness,  as  rough  and  dreadful  as  she  has  been 
made  to  appear,  is,  in  truth,  the  kindest  and  most  beautiful 
mistress  in  the  world. 

Hor.  Prithee,  Philocles,  do  not  wrap  yourself  in  allegory 
and  metaphor ;  why  do  you  teaze  me  thus  ?  I  long  to  be 
satisfied,  what  is  this  philosophical  self-denial ;  the  neces 
sity  and  reason  of  it ;  I  am  impatient,  and  all  on  fire  ;  explain 
therefore^  in  your  beautiful  natural  easy  way  of  reasoning, 
what  I  am  to  understand  by  this  grave  lady  of  yours,  with 
so  forbidding  down-cast  looks,  and*  yet,  so  absolutely  ne 
cessary  to  my  pleasures,  I  stand  ready  to  embrace  her;  for 
you  know,  pleasure  I  court  under  all  shapes  and  forms. 

Phil.  Attend  then,  and  you  will  see  the  reason  of  this 
philosophical  self-denial.  There  can  be  no  absolute  perfec 
tion  in  any  creature  ;  because  every  creature  is  derived  from 
something  of  a  superior  existence,  and  dependent  on  that 
source  for  its  own  existence  :  no  created  being  can  be  all- 
wise,  all-good,  and  all-powerful,  because  his  powers  and  ca 
pacities  are  finite  and  limited ;  consequently  whatever  is  cre 
ated  must,  in  its  own  nature,  be  subject  to  error,  irregularity, 
excess,  and  imperfectness.  All  intelligent  rational  agents  find 
in  themselves  a  power  of  judging  what  kind -of  beings  they 
are  ;  what  actions  are  proper  to  preserve  them  j  and  what 
consequences  will  generally  attend  them ;  what  pleasures 
they  are  formed  for,  and  to  what  degree  their  natures  are  ca. 
pable  of  receiving  them.  All  we  have  to  do  then  Horatio,  is 
to  consider,  when  we  are  surprised  with  a  new  object,  and 
passionately  desire  to  enjoy  it,  whether  the  gratifying  that 
passion  be  consistent  with  the  gratifying  other  passions  and 
appetites  equal,  if  not  more  necessary  to  us.  And  whe- 
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ther  it  consists  with  our  happiness  to-morrow,  next  week, 
or  next  year ;  for,  as  we  all  wish  to  live,  we  are  obliged,  by 
reason,  to  take  as  much  care  for  our  future,  as  our  present 
happiness,  and  not  build  one  upon  the  ruins  of  the  other : 
but,  if  through  the  strength  and  power  of  a  present  pas 
sion,  and  through  want  of  attending  to  consequences,  we 
have  erred,  and  exceeded  the  bounds  which  nature  or  rea 
son  have  set  us ;  we  are  then,  for  our  own  sakes,  to  refrain, 
or  deny  ourselves  a  present  momentary  pleasure,  for  a  fu 
ture,  constant,  and  durable  one :  so  that  this  philosophical 
self-denial  is  only  refusing  to  do  an  action,  which  you  strong 
ly  desire  ;  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  your  health,  conve 
nience,  or  circumstances  in  the  world :  or,  in  other  words, 
because  it  would  cost  you  more  than  it  was  worth.  You 
would  lose  by  it,  as  a  man  of  pleasure.  Thus  you  see,  Ho 
ratio,  that  self-denial  is  not  only  the  most  reasonable,  but 
the  most  pleasant  thing  in  the  world. 

Hor.  We  are  just  coming  into  town,  so  that  we  cannot 
pursue  this  argument  any  farther  at  present ;  you  have  said 
a  great  deal  for  nature,  Providence  and  reason  :  happy  are 
they  who  can  follow  such  divine  guides. 

Phil.  Horatio,  good  night;  I  wish  you  wise  in  your 
pleasures. 

Hor.  I  wish,  Philocles,  I  could  be  as  wise  in  my  plea 
sures,  as  you  are  pleasantly  wise  ;  your  wisdom  is  agreeable  j 
your  virtue  is  amiable  ;  and  your  philosophy  the  highest 
luxury.  Adieu!  thou  enchanting  reasoner. 


A  SECOND  DIALOGUE 

Between  Philocles  and  Horatio.  Concerning  Virtue  and  Pleasure. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No.  86,  July  9,  1730. 
Philocles.  DEAR  Horatio,  Where  hast  thou  been  these 
three  or  four  months  ?  What  new  adventures  have  you 
fallen  upon  since  I  met  you  in  these  delightful  all-inspiring 
fields,  and  wondered  how  such  a  pleasure-hunter  as  you 
could  bear  being  alone  ? 

Horatio.   O  Philocles !  thou  best  of  friends,  because  a 
friend  to  reason  and  virtue !  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  r 
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Do  not  you  remember,  I  told  you  then,  that  some  misfor 
tunes  in  my  pleasures  had  sent  me  to  philosophy  for  relief; 
but  now  I  do  assure  you,  I  can,  without  a  sigh,  leave  other 
pleasures  for  those  of  philosophy  :  I  can  hear  the  word  rea 
son  mentioned,  and  virtue  praised,  without  laughing:  Do 
not  I  bid  fair  for  conversion,  think  you  ? 

Phi/.  Very  fair,  Horatio,  for  I  remember  the  time  when 
reason,  virtue,  and  pleasure  were  the  same  thing  with  you: 
when  you  counted  nothing  good  but  what  pleased  ;  nor  any 
thing  reasonable  but  what  you  gained  by :  when  you  made  a 
jest  of  a  mind,  and  the  pleasures  of  reflection  ;  and  ele 
gantly  placed  your  sole  happiness,  like  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation,  in  the  gratification  of  sense. 

Hor.  I  did  so ;  but  in  our  last  conversation,  when  walk 
ing  upon  the  brow  of  this  hill,  and  looking  down  on  that 
broad  rapid  river,  and  yon  widely  extended,  beautifully 
varied  plain,  you  taught  me  another  doctrine  :  you  shewed 
me,  that  self-denial,  which  above  all  things  I  abhorred,  was 
really  the  greatest  good,  and  the  highest  self-gratification, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  even  my  own  darling 
sole  good,  pleasure. 

Phil.  True  :  I  told  you,  that  self-denial  was  never  a 
duty,  but  when  it  was  a  natural  means  of  procuring  more 
pleasure,  than  we  could  taste  without  it :  that  as  we  all 
strongly  desire  to  live,  and  to  live  only  to  enjoy,  we  should 
take  as  much  care  about  our  future  as  our  present  happi 
ness  ;  and  not  build  one  upon  the  ruins  of  the  other :  that 
we  should  look  to  the  end,  and  regard  consecaiences  :  and 
it,  through  want  of  attention,  we  had  erred,  and  exceeded 
the  bounds  which  nature  kad  set  us,  we  were  then  obliged, 
for  our  own  sakes,  to  refrain,  or  deny  ourselves  a  present 
momentary  pleasure,  for  a  future,  constant,  and  durable 
good. 

Hor.  You  have  shewn,  Philocles,  that  self-denial,  which 
weak  or  interested  men  have  rendered  the  most  forbidding, 
is  really  the  most  delightful  and  amiable,  the  most  reason 
able  and  pleasant  thing  in  the  world  In  a  word,  if  I 
understand  you  aright,  self-denial  is,  in  truth,  self-recog- 
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nizing,  self-acknowleging,  or  self-owning.  But  now,  my 
friend,  you  are  to  perform  another  promise  ;  and,  shew  me 
the  path  which  leads  up  to  that  constant,  durable,  and  in 
variable  good,  which  I  have  heard  you  so  beautifully  de 
scribe,  and  which  you  seem  so  fully  to  possess :  Is  not  this 
good  of  yours  a  mere  chimera?  Can  any  thing  be  constant 
in  a  world  which  is  eternally  changing !  and  which  appears 
to  exist  by  an  everlasting  revolution  of  one  thing  into  ano 
ther,  and  where  every  thing  without  us,  and  every  thing 
within  us,  is  in  perpetual  motion  ?  What  is  this  constant 
durable  good,  then,  of  yours  ?  Prithee  satisfy  my  soul,  for 
I  am  all  on  fire,  and  impatient  to  enjoy  her.  Produce  this 
eternal  blooming  goddess,  with  never  fading  charms ;  and 
see,  whether  I  will  not  embrace  her  with  as  much  eagerness 
and  rapture  as  you. 

Phil.  You  seem  enthusiastically  warm,  Horatio,  I  will 
wait  till  you  are  cool  enough  to  attend  to  the  sober  dispas 
sionate  voice  of  reason. 

Hor.  You  mistake  me,  my  dear  Philocles,  my  warmth 
is  not  so  great  as  to  run  away  with  my  reason  :  it  is  only 
just  raised  enough  to  open  my  faculties,  and  fit  them  to 
receive  those  eternal  truths,  and  that  durable  good  which 
you  so  triumphantly  boast  of.  Begin  then,  I  am  prepared. 

Phil.  I  will,  I  believe,  Horatio,  with  all  your  scepticism 
about  you,  you  will  allow  that  good  to  be  constant  which  is 
never  absent  from  you,  and  that  to  be  durable,  which  never 
ends  but  with  your  being. 

Hor.  Yes,  go  on. 

Phil.  That  can  never  be  the  good  of  a  creature,  which 
when  present,  the  creature  may  be  miserable,  and  when  ab 
sent,  is  certainly  so. 

Hor.  I  think  not ;  but  pray  explain  what  you  mean  ;  for 
I  am  not  much  used  to  this  abstract  way  of  reasoning. 

Phil.  I  mean,  all  the  pleasures  of  sense.  The  good  of 
man  cannot  consist  in  the  mere  pleasures  of  sense ;  because, 
when  any  one  of  those  objects  which  you  love  is  absent,  or 
cannot  be  come  at,  you  are  certainly  miserable :  and  if  the 
faculty  be  impaired,  though  the  object  be  present,  you  can- 
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not  enjoy  it.  So  that  this  sensual  good  depends  upon  a 
thousand  things  without  and  within  you,  and  all  out  of  your 
power.  Can  this  then  be  the  good  of  man  ?  Say,  Horatio, 
what  think  you,  is  not  this  a  chequered,  fleeting,  fantas 
tical  good  ?  Can  that,  in  any  propriety  of  speech,  be  called 
the  good  of  man,  which  even,  while  he  is  tasting,  he  may 
be  miserable  ;  and  which,  when  he  cannot  taste,  he  is  neces 
sarily  so  ?  Can  that  be  our  good,  which  costs  us  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  obtain  ;  which  cloys  in  possessing  ;  for 
which  we  must  wait  the  return  of  appetite,  before  we  can 
enjoy  again  ?  Or,  is  that  our  good  which  we  can  come  at 
without  difficulty;  which  is  heightened  by  possession; 
which  never  ends  in  weariness  and  disappointment;  and 
which,  the  more  we  enjoy,  the  better  qualified  we  are  to  en 
joy  on  ? 

Hor.  The  latter,  I  think  ;  but  why  do  you  torment  me 
thus  ?  Philocles,  shew  me  this  good  immediately. 

Phil.  I  have  shewed  you  what  it  is  not  ;  it  is  not  sensual, 
but  it  is  rational  and  moral  good.  It  is  doing  all  the  good 
we  can  to  others,  by  acts  of  humanity,  friendship,  gene 
rosity,  and  benevolence  :  this  is  that  constant  and  durable 
good,  which  will  afford  contentment  and  satisfaction  always 
alike,  without  variation  or  diminution.  I  speak  to  your  ex 
perience  now,  Horatio  :  Did  you  ever  find  yourself  weary 
of  relieving  the  miserable  ?  Or  of  raising  the  distressed  into 
life  or  happiness  ?  Or  rather,  do  not  you  find  the  pleasure 
grow  upon  you  by  repetition  ;  and  that  it  is  greater  in  re 
flection  than  in  the  act  itself?  Is  there  a  pleasure  upon  earth 
to  be  compared  with  that  which  arises  from  the  sense  of 
making  others  happy?  Can  this  pleasure  ever  be  absent, 
or  ever  end  but  with  your  being  ?  Does  it  not  always  ac 
company  you  ?  Doth  not  it  lie  down  and  rise  with  you,  live 
as  long  as  you  live,  give  you  consolation  in  the  article  of 
death,  and  remain  with  you  in  that  gloomy  hour,  when  all 
other  things  are  going  to  forsake  you,  or  you  them  ? 

Hor.  How  glowingly  you  paint,  Philocles,  methinks 
Horatio  is  amongst  the  enthusiasts.  I  feel  the  passion  :  I 
am  enchantingly  convinced  ;  but  I  do  not  know  why  :  Over- 
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born  by  something  stronger  than  reason! 
ly  speaks  within  me  ;  but  prithee,  Philocles,  give  me  cooly 
the  cause,  why  this  rational  and  moral  good  so  infinitely 
excels  the  mere  natural  or  sensual. 

Phil.  I  think,  Horatio,  that  I  have  clearly  shewn  you  the 
difference  between  merely  natural  or  sensual  good,  and  ra 
tional  or  moral  good.  Natural  or  sensual  pleasure  continues 
no  longer  than  the  action  itself;  but  this  divine  or  moral 
pleasure  continues  when  the  action  is  over,  and  swells  and 
grows  upon  your  hand  by  reflection :  the  one  is  inconstant, 
unsatisfying,  of  short  duration,  and  attended  with  number 
less  ills ;  the  other  is  constant,  yields  full  satisfaction,  is 
durable,  and  no  evils  preceding,  accompanying,  or  following 
it.  But  if  you  enquire  farther  into  the  cause  of  this  differ 
ence,  and  would  know  why  the  moral  pleasures  are  greater 
than  the  sensual ;  perhaps  the  reason  is  the  same,  as  in  all 
other  creatures,  that  their  happiness  or  chief  good  consists 
in  acting  up  to  their  chief  faculty,  or  that  faculty  which  dis 
tinguishes  them  from  all  creatures  of  a  different  species. 
The  chief  faculty  in  man  is  his  reason  j  and  consequently, 
his  chief  good;  or,  that  which  maybe  justly  called  his 
good  consists  not  merely  in  action,  but  in  reasonable  action. 
By  reasonable  actions,  we  understand  those  actions,  which 
are  preservative  of  the  human  kind,  and  naturally  tend  to 
produce  real  and  unmixed  happiness  ;  and  these  actions, 
by  way  of  distinction,  we  call  actions  morally  good. 

Hor.  You  speak  very  clearly,  Philocles ;  but,  that  no 
difficulty  may  remain  upon  your  mind,  pray  tell  me,  what  is 
the  real  difference  between  natural  good  and  evil,  and  moral 
good  and  evil;  for  I  know  several  people  who  use  the 
terms  without  ideas. 

Phil.  That  may  be  :  the  difference  lies  only  in  this,  that 
natural  good  and  evil,  are  pleasure  and  pain  :  moral  good 
and  evil,  are  pleasure  or  pain  produced  with  intention  and 
design.  For,  it  is  the  intention  only  that  makes  the  agent 
morally  good  or  bad. 

Hor.  But  may  not  a  man,  with  a  very  good  intention,  do 
an  evil  action  ? 
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Phil.  Yes  j  but  then  he  errs  in  his  judgment,  though  his 
design  be  good  :  if  his  error  is  invincible,  or  such  as,  all 
things  considered,  he  could  not  help,  he  is  inculpable  ;  but, 
if  it  arose  through  want  of  diligence  in  forming  his  judgment 
about  the  nature  of  human  actions,  he  is  immoral  and 
culpable. 

Hor.  I  find  then,  that  in  order  to  please  ourselves  rightly, 
or  to  do  good  to  others  morally,  we  should  take  great  care 
of  our  opinions. 

Phil.  Nothing  concerns  you  more  ;  for,  as  the  happiness 
or  real  good  of  men  consists  in  right  action ;  and  right  ac 
tion  cannot  be  produced  without  right  opinion  ;  it  behoves 
us,  above  all  things  in  this  world,  to  take  care  that  our  own 
opinions  of  things  be  according  to  the  nature  of  things.  The 
foundation  of  all  virtue  and  happiness  is  thinking  rightly. 
He  who  sees  an  action  is  right,  that  is,  naturally  tending  to 
good,  and  does  it  because  of  that  tendency,  he  only  is  a  mo 
ral  man ;  and  he  alone  is  capable  of  that  constant,  durable, 
and  invariable  good,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  this  con 
versation. 

Hor.  How,  my  dear  philosophical  guide,  shall  be  able  to 
know,  and  determine  certainly,  what  is  right  and  wrong  in 
life  ? 

Phil.  As  easily  as  you  distinguish  a  circle  from  a  square, 
or  light  from  darkness.  Look,  Horatio,  into  the  sacred 
book  of  nature  ;  read  your  own  nature,  and  view  the  rela 
tion  which  other  men  stand  in  to  you,  and  you  to  them,  and 
you  will  immediately  see  what  constitutes  human  happi 
ness,  and  consequently,  what  is  right. 

Hor.  We  are  just  coming  into  town,  and  can  say  no 
more  at  present.  You  are  my  good  genius,  Philocles,  you 
Uave  shewed  me  what  is  good ;  you  have  redeemed  me 
from  the  slavery  and  misery  of  folly  and  vice ;  and  made 
me  a  free  and  happy  being. 

Phil.  Then  am  I  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  ;  be  you 
steady,  Horatio,  never  depart  from  reason  and  virtue. 

Hor.  Sooner  will  I  lose  my  existence.  Good  night,  Phi 
locles. 

Phil.  Adieu,  dear  Horatio. 
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PUBLIC    MEN. 
From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No.  95,  September  3,  1730. 

The  following  is  a  dialogue  between  Socrates,  the  great 
Athenian  philosopher,  and  one  Glaucon  a  private  man,  of 
mean  abilities,  but  ambitious  of  being  chosen  a  senator,,  and 
of  governing  the  republic  ;  wherein  Socrates,  in  a  pleasant 
manner,  convinces  him  of  hi  incapacity  for  public  affairs, 
by  making  him  sensible  of  his  ignorance  of  the  interests  of 
his  country,  in  their  several  branches,  and  entirely  dis- 
suad:  ;  him  from  any  attempt  of  that  nature.  There  is  also 
added,  at  the  end,  part  of  another  dialogue,  the  same  So 
crates  had  with  one  Charmidas,  a  worthy  man,  but  too 
modest,  wherein  he  endeavors  to  persuade  him  to  put  him 
self  forward  and  undertake  public  business,  as  being  very 
capable  of  it.  The  whole  is  taken  '.from  Xenophon's  Me 
morable  things  of  Socrates,  lib.  3. 

A  certain  man,  whose  name  was  Glaucon,  the  son  of 
Ariston,  had  so  fixt  it  in  his  mind  to  govern  the  republic, 
that  he  frequently  presented  himself  before  the  people  to 
discourse  of  affairs  of  state,  though  all  the  world  laughed 
at  him  for  it ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  his  relations  or 
friends  to  dissuade  him  from  that  design.  But  Socrates 
had  a  kindness  for  him,  on  account  of  Plato  his  brother, 
and  he  only  it  was  who  made  him  change  his  resolution  ;  he 
met  him,  and  accosted  him  in  so  winning  a  manner,  that 
he  first  obliged  him  to  hearken  to  his  discourse.  He  began 
with  him  thus  :  You  have  a  mind  then  to  govern  the  repub 
lic  ?  I  have  so,  answered  Glaucon.  You  cannot,  replied, 
Socrates,  have  a  more  noble  design  ;  for  if  you  can  accom 
plish  it  so  as  to  become  absolute,  you  will  be  able  to  serve 
your  friends,  you  will  raise  your  family,  you  will  extend 
the  bounds  of  your  country,  you  will  be  known,  not  only 
in  Athens,  but  through  all  Greece,  and  perhaps  your  re 
nown  will  fly  even  to  the  barbarous  nations,  as  did  that  of 
Themistocles.  In  short,  wherever  you  come,  you  will 
tiave  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  the  world.  These 
words  soothed  Glaucon,  and  won  him  to  give  ear  to 
Socrates,  who  went  on  in  this  manner.  But  it  is  certain, 
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that  if  you  desire  to  be  honored,  you  must  be  useful  to 
the  state.  Certainly,  said  Glaucon.  And  in  the  name  of 
all  the  gods,  replied  Socrates,  tell  me,  what  is  the  first  ser 
vice  that  you  intend  to  render  the  state  ?  Glaucon  was  con 
sidering  what  to  answer,  when  Socrates  continued.  If  you 
design  to  make  the  fortune  of  one  of  your  friends,  you 
would  endeavor  to  make  him  rich,  and  thus  perhaps  you 
will  make  it  your  business  to  enrich  the  republic  ?  I  would, 
answered  Glaucon.  Socrates  replied  :  would  not  the  way 
to  enrich  the  republic  be  to  increase  its  revenue  ?  It  is  very 
likely  it  would,  said  Glaucon.  Tell  me  then  in  what  con 
sists  the  revenue  of  the  state,  and  to  how  much  it  may 
amount  ?  I  presume  you  have  particularly  studied  this  mat 
ter,  to  the  end  that  if  any  thing  should  be  lost  on  one  hand, 
you  might  know  where  to  make  it  good  on  another,  and  that 
if  a  fund  should  fail  on  a  sudden,  you  might  immediately  be 
able  to  settle  another  in  its  place  ?  I  protest,  answered  Glau 
con,  I  have  never  thought  of  this.  Tell  me  at  least  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  republic,  for  no  doubt  you  intend  to  retrench 
the  superfluous  ?  I  never  thought  of  this  neither,  s-aid  Glau 
con.  You  were  best  then  to  put  off  to  another  time  your  de 
sign  of  enriching  the  republic,  which  you  can  never  be  able  to 
do,  while  you  are  ignorant  both  of  its  expences  and  revenue. 
There  is  another  way  to  enrich  a  state,  said  Glaucon,  of 
which  you  take  no  notice,  and  that  is  by  the  ruin  of  its  ene 
mies.  You  are  in  the  right,  answered  Socrates  :  but  to  this 
end,  it  is  necessary  to  be  stronger  than  they,  otherwise  we 
shall  run  the  hazard  of  losing  what  we  have  :  he  therefore 
who  talks  of  undertaking  a  war,  ought  to  know  the  strength 
on  both  sides,  to  the  end  that  if  his  party  be  the  stronger, 
he  may  boldly  advise  for  war,  and  that  if  it  be  the  weaker, 
he  may  dissuade  the  people  from  engaging  themselves  in 
so  dangerous  an  enterprise.  All  this  is  true.  Tell  me  then, 
continued  Socrates,  how  strong  our  forces  are  by  sea  and 
land,  and  how  strong  are  our  enemies  ?  Indeed,  said  Glau 
con,  I  cannot  tell  you  on  a  sudden.  -If  you  have  a  list  of 
them  in  writing,  pray  shew  it  me,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
it  read.  I  have  it  not  yet.  I  see  then,  said  Socrates,  that 
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we  shall  not  engage  in  war  so  soon :  for  the  greatness  of  the 
undertaking  will  hinder  you  from  maturely  weighing  all  the 
consequences  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  your  government* 
But,  continued  he,  you  have  thought  of  the  defence  of  the 
country,  you  know  what  garrisons  are  necessary,  and  what 
are  not ;  you  know  what  number  of  troops  is  sufficient  in 
one,  and  not  sufficient  in  another :  you  will  cause  the  neces 
sary  garrisons  to  be  reinforced,  and  will  disband  those  that 
are  useless  ?  I  should  be  of  opinion,  said  Glaucon,  to  leave 
none  of  them  on  foot,  because  they  ruin  a  country,  on  pre 
tence  of  defending  it*  But,  Socrates  objected,  if  all  the 
garrisons  were  taken  away,  there  would  be  nothing  to  hin 
der  the  first  comer  from  carrying  off  what  he  pleased :  but 
how  come  you  to  know  that  the  garrisons  behave  them 
selves  so  ill?  Have  you  been  upon  the  place,  have  you  seen 
them  ?  Not  at  all;  but  I  suspect  it  to  be  so.  When  there 
fore  we  are  certain  of  it,  said  Socrates,  and  can  speak  upon 
better  grounds  than  simple  conjectures,  we  will  propose  this 
advice  to  the  senate.  It  may  be  well  to  do  so,  said  Glau 
con.  It  comes  in  to  my  mind,  too,  continued  Socrates,  that 
you  have  never  been  at  the  mines  of  silver,  to  examine  why 
they  bring  not  in  so  much  now  as  they  did  formerly.  You 
say  true,  I  have  never  been  there.  Indeed  they  say  the 
place  is  very  unhealthy,  and  that  may  excuse  you.  You  rally 
me  now,  said  Glaucon.  Socrates  added  ;  but  I  believe  you 
have  at  least  observed  how  much  corn  our  lands  produce, 
how  long  it  will  serve  to  supply  our  city,  and  how  much 
more  we  shall  want  for  the  whole  year ;  to  the  end  you  may 
not  be  surprised  with  a  scarcity  of  bread,  but  may  give 
timely  orders  for  the  necessary  provisions.  There  is  a  deal 
to  do,  said  Glaucon,  if  we  must  take  care  of  all  these  things. 
There  is  so,  replied  Socrates,  and  it  is  even  impossible  to 
manage  our  own  families  well,  unless  we  know  all  that  is 
wanting,  and  take  care  to  provide  it.  As  you  see  therefore 
that  our  city  is  composed  of  above  ten  thousand  families, 
and  it  being  a  difficult  task  to  watch  over  them  all  at  once, 
why  did  you  not  first  try  to  retrieve  your  uncle's  affairs  which 
are  running  to  decay,  and  after  having  given  that  proof  of 
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your  industry,  you  might  have  taken  a  greater  trust  upon 
you  ?  But  now,  when  you  find  yourself  incapable  of  aiding 
a  private  man,  how  can  you  think  of  behaving  yourself  so 
as  to  be  useful  to  a  whole  people  ?  Ought  a  man  who  has 
not  strength  enough  to  carry  a  hundred  pound  weight,   un 
dertake  to  carry  a  heavier  burden  ?  I  would  have  done  good 
service  to  my  uncle,  said  Glaucon,  if  he  would  have  taken 
my  advice.     How !  replied  Socrates,  have  you  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  govern  the  mind  of  your  uncle,  and  do  you  now 
believe  yourself  able  to  govern  the  minds  of  all  the  Athe 
nians,  and  his  among  the  rest  ?  Take  heed,  my  dear  Glau 
con,   take   heed  lest   too   great  a  desire  of  power  should 
render   you   despised  ;    consider  how  dangerous   it  is  to 
speak  and  entertain  ourselves  concerning  things  we  do  not 
understand  :  what  a  figure  do  those  forward  and  rash  peo 
ple  make  in  the  world,  who    do  so ;  and  judge  yourself? 
whether  they  acquire  more  esteem  than  blame,  whether  they 
are  more  admired  than  contemned.     Think  on  the  contrary, 
with  how  much  honor  a  man  is  regarded,  who  understands 
perfectly  what  he  says,  and  what  he   does,  and  then  you 
will  confess  that  renown  and  applause  have  always  been  the 
recompence  of  true  merit,  and  shame  the  reward  of  igno 
rance  and  temerity.     If  therefore  you  would  be  honored, 
endeavor  to  be  a  man  of  true  merit ;  and  if  you  enter  upon 
the  government  of  the  republic,  with  a  mind  more  sagacious 
thrai  usual,  I  shall  not  wonder  if  you  succeed  in  all  your 
designs. 

Thus  Socrates  put  a  stop  to  the  disorderly  ambition  of 
this  man :  but  on  an  occasion  quite  contrary,  he  in  the  fol 
lowing  manner  exhorted  Charmidas  to  take  an  employment. 
He  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  more  deserving  than  most 
others  in  the  same  post ;  but  as  he  was  of  a  modest  dispo 
sition,  he  constantly  declined  and  made  great  difficulties  of 
engaging  himself  in  public  business.  Socrates  therefore 
addressed  himself  to  him  in  this  manner.  If  you  knew  any 
man  that  could  gain  the  prizes  in  the  public  games,  and  by 
that  means  render  himself  illustrious,  and  acquire  glory  to 
his  country,  what  would  you  say  of  him  if  he  refused  to 
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offer  himself  to  the  combat  ?  I  would  say,  answered  Char- 
midas,  that  he  was  a  mean-spirited  effeminate  fellow.    And 
if  a  man  were  capable  of  governing  a  republic,  of  increas 
ing  its  power  by  his  advice,  and  of  raising  himself  by  this 
means  to  a  high  degree  of  honor,  would  you  not  brand  him 
likewise  with  meanness  of  soul,  if  he  would  not  present 
himself  to  be  employed  ?  Perhaps  I  might,  said  Charmi- 
das ;  but  why  do  you  ask  me  this  question?  Socrates  re 
plied  ;  because  you  are  capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  republic,  and  nevertheless  you  avoid  doing  so,  though 
in  quality  of  a  citizen  you  are  obliged  to  take  care  of  the 
commonwealth.     Be  no  longer  then  thus  negligent  in  this 
matter,  consider  your  abilities  and  your  duty  with  more  at 
tention,  and  let  not  slip  the  occasions  of  serving  the  repub 
lic,  and  of  rendering  it,  if  possible,  more  flourishing  than 
it  is.     This  will  be  a  blessing  whose  influence  will  descend 
not  only  on  the  other  citizens,  but  on  your  best  friends  and 
yourself. 

THE    HANDSOME   AND    DEFORMED    LEG. 

THERE  are  two  sorts  of  people  in  the  world,  who,  with 
equal  degrees  of  health  and  wealth,  and  the  other  comforts 
of  life,  become,  the  one  happy,  and  the  other  miserable. 
This  arises  very  much  from  the  different  views  in  which 
they  consider  things,  persons,  and  events;  and  the  effect  of 
those  different  views  upon  their  own  minds. 

In  whatever  situation  men  can  be  placed,  they  may  find 
conveniences  and  inconveniences ;  in  whatever  company, 
they  may  find  persons  and  conversation  more  or  less  pleas 
ing:  at  whatever  table,  they  may  meet  with  meats  and 
drinks  of  better  and  worse  taste,  dishes  better  and  worse 
dressed ;  in  whatever  climate,  they  will  find  good  and  bad 
weather :  under  whatever  government,  they  may  find  good 
and  bad  laws,  and  good  and  bad  administration  of  those 
laws  ;  in  whatever  poem,  or  work  of  genius,  they  may  see 
faults  and  beauties  ;  in  almost  every  face,  and  every  person, 
they  may  discover  fine  features  and  defects,  good  and  bajl 
Dualities. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  two  sorts  of  people  above 
mentioned  fix  their  attention,  those,  who  are  disposed  to  be 
happy,  on  the  conveniences  of  things,  the  pleasant  parts  of 
conversation,  the  well-dressed  dishes,  the  goodness  of  the 
wines,  the  fine  weather,  &c.  and  enjoy  all  with   cheerful 
ness.     Those,  who  are  to  be  unhappy,  think  and  speak  only 
of  the  contraries.     Hence  they  are  continually  discontented 
themselves,  and.  by  their  remarks,  sour  the  pleasures  of 
society,  offend  personally  many  people,  and   make  them 
selves  every  where  disagreeable.     If  this  turn  of  mind  was 
founded   in   nature,  such  unhappy  persons  would  be  the 
more  to  be  pitied.     But  as  the  disposition  to  criticise,  and 
to  be  disgusted,  is,  perhaps,  taken  up  originally  by  irmta- 
tion,  and  is,  unawares,  grown  into  a  habit,  which,   though 
at  present  strong,  may  nevertheless  be  cured,  when   those 
who  have  it  are  convinced  of  its  bad   effects  on  their  feli 
city  ;  I  hope  this  little   admonition  may  be  of.  service  to 
them,  and  put  them  on  changing  a  habit,  which,  though  in 
the  exercise  it  is  chiefly  an  act  of  imagination,  yet  has  seri 
ous  consequences  in  life,  as  it  brings  on  real  griefs  and  mis 
fortunes.     For,  as  many  are  offended  by,  and  nobody  loves 
this  sort  of  people,  no  one  shows  them  more  than  the  most 
common  civility  and  respect,  and  scarcely  that;  and  this 
frequently  puts  them  out  of  humor,  and  draws  them  into 
disputes  and  contentions.     If  they  aim  at  obtaining  some 
advantage  in  rank  or  fortune,  nobody  wishes  them  success, 
or  will  stir  a  step,  or  speak  a  word,  to  favor  their  preten 
sions.     If  they  incur  public  censure   or  disgrace,  no  one 
will  defend  or  excuse,  and  many  join  to  aggravate  their  mis 
conduct,  and  render  them  completely  odious.     If  these  peo 
ple  will  not  change  this  bad  habit,  and  condescend  to  be 
pleased  with  what  is  pleasing,  without  fretting  themselves 
and  others  about  the   contraries,  it  is  good  for  others  to 
avoid  an  acquaintance  with  them ;  which  is  always  disa 
greeable,  and  sometimes  very  inconvenient,  especially  when 
one  finds  oneself  entangled  in  their  quarrels. 

An  old  philosophical  friend  of  mine   was  grown,  from 
experience,  very  cautious  in  this  particular,  and  carefully 
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avoided  any  intimacy  with  such  people.  He  had,  like  other 
philosophers,  a  thermometer,  to  show  him  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  a  barometer,  to  mark  when  it  was  likely  to 
prove  good  or  bad  ;  but  there  being  no  instrument  invented 
to  discover,  at  first  sight,  this  unpleasing  disposition  in  a 
person,  he,  for  that  purpose,  made  use  of  his  legs ;  one  of 
which  was  remarkably  handsome,  the  other,  by  some  acci 
dent,  crooked  and  deformed.  If  a  stranger,  at  the  first 
interview,  regarded  his  ugly  leg  more  than  his  handsome 
one,  he  doubted  him.  If  he  spoke  of  it,  and  took  no  no 
tice  of  the  handsome  leg,  that  was  sufficient  to  determine 
my  philosopher  to  have  no  further  acquaintance  with  him. 
Every  body  has  not  this  two-legged  instrument ;  but  every 
one,  with  a  little  attention,  may  observe  signs  of  that  carp 
ing,  fault-finding  disposition,  and  take  the  same  resolution 
of  avoiding  the  acquaintance  of  those  infected  with  it.  I 
therefore  advise  those  critical  querulous,  discontented,  un 
happy  people,  that,  if  they  wish  to  be  respected  and  beloved 
by  others,  and  happy  in  themselves,  they  should  leave  off 
looking*  at  the  ugly  leg. 


END    OF    THE    VOLUME. 
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